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BREAD IN THE FORM OF A PENNY 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J., PH.D. 
St. Mary’s College 


RNULF, Bishop of Rochester (1114-1124), in a letter that has come 
down to us, contrasted various aspects of Eucharistic worship as 

he knew them in the twelfth century with the corresponding primitive 
uses. Thus he writes: ‘“Patet attestantibus Scripturis Sacramenta 
altaris, quae ieiuni modo accipimus, discipulos Domini caenatos acce- 
pisse. Patet etiam quod sumimus de mensa lapidea ac sacrata; illos 
sumpsisse de mensa lignea, non secundum morem Ecclesiae sacrata, 
aut fortasse nulla. Illi panes quotidianos comederunt; nos in forma 
nummi panem accipimus.”! It is proposed in this article to survey 
the historical process by which what the people first offered in the 
obvious form of bread came by and by to be offered as a coin, with the 
strange consequence that the bread upon the altar next took the form 
of a wheaten coin, and as such was offered for sacrifice. The inquiry 
is limited strictly to the Western Church, since it would seem that the 
bread and wine offerings on the part of the people had no long life in 
the East, were in fact dying out not long after the history of the corre- 
sponding offering in the West began to unfold.2 A few generations 
after this change to the coin appearance of the altar bread, once so 
startling, had been made, men had grown so accustomed to the new 
style of host that they ceased to think of coins in connection therewith 
at all. At that stage we may well halt the inquiry, for the evolution 
had stopped dead. Bishop Ernulf lived close enough to the change to 


Note: Based for the most part on previous studies of others on this general subject 
matter, this article is especially indebted to the three works: Cardinal J. Bona, Rerum 
Liturgicarum Libri Duo (Paris, 1672); E. Marténe, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus (Rouen, 
1700-1702); and the Innsbruck dissertation, G. Nickl, Der Anteil des Volkes an der Mess- 
liturgie im Frankenreiche von Chlodwig bis Karl den Grossen (Innsbruck: Rauch, 1930). 
Except where expressly stated, I have studied all source materials quoted in their original 
contexts. It goes without saying that the essay embodies results of my own endeavors. 

1L. d’Achery, Spicilegium seu Collectio Veterum Aliquot Scriptorum (Paris, 1655), II; 
quoted at second hand from J. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum (Paris: Billaine, 1672), p. 217. 

* View of Edmund Bishop: “It seems to me as if the practice of offering bread and wine 
by the congregation died out in the East, generally, in the course of the fourth century.” 
Cf. Appendix, R. H. Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, Texts and Studies, 
VIII (Cambridge University, 1909), p. 117. 
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think of the coin similarity in speaking of the altar bread; I have not 
noticed many such expressions in later authors. We are, then, here 
concerned with these phases of what might be designated in a current 
phrase a problem in religious psychology: 
I. The people’s offerings as made for centuries in the form of bread 
and wine. 
II. The offerings of the people as made for a while in various forms, 
including coins. 
III. The offerings as next made by the people exclusively in the form 
of coins. 
IV. The subsequent preparation of altar breads in the form of 
wheaten coins. 


“PLEBS FIDELIS OFFERT SE ET SUA DONA DOMINO”’ 
(Speculum de Mysteriis Ecclesiae) 

The historical survey opens, symbolically, with Rome, the Mass 
usages of the papal city as described by St. Hippolytus about 225, in 
that period when he was antipope. As we find in his A postolic Tradi- 
tion the earliest detailed account of baptism, and the earliest known 
prayers for the ordination ritual, so, too, is there enshrined the earliest 
example of Roman Eucharistic prayer.* In connection with the Mass 
for the newly baptized, the matter of the faithful making an oblation, 
as part of their Eucharistic worship, is introduced in very parenthetical 
fashion in a context primarily concerned with baptismal preparations: 
“And they who shall be baptized shall not bring with them any orna- 
ment of gold, nor ring, nor gem of any kind, or any other vessel except 
only that which each one will bring for Eucharist: for it is right for him 
who is worthy to bring his oblation then.’’* It is not stated in so many 
words what that vessel contained, which each was to bring as his obla- 
tion, but when we come to read the account of the First Communion a 
little farther on, we find that “the babes” received, in immediate con- 
nection with the Eucharistic bread and the Eucharistic wine, drinks 
from successive cups of milk and honey and of water.’ Again, at the 
end of what we call the Canon of the Mass, as celebrated in connection 

*R. H. Connolly, The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents, Texts 
and Studies, VIII (Cambridge University, 1904), p. 4. 

*R. H. Connolly, The So-called Egyptian Church Order, p. 183. 

5 R. H. Connolly, The So-called Egyptian Church Order, pp. 185-86. One will find here 


quotations from Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, St. Irenaeus and St. Jerome on this 
custom of giving the newly baptized milk and honey to drink. 
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with a bishop’s consecration, there is provision made for blessing oil, or 
cheese, or olives, “‘si quis oleum offert, ...si quis caseum et olivas 
offerat.”® Still elsewhere in the same little treatise is an interesting 
enumeration of what was licet to offer as first-fruits, and what flowers.’ 

Here we are obviously face to face with Eucharistic offerings, strictly 
understood, bread and wine and water, and other offerings, either asso- 
ciated therewith on the occasion of First Communion, or merely eleemo- 
synary offerings, as for the clergy and Church dependents. Doubtless 
the two types of gift offerings were often closely allied in time and 
manner of presentation, however widely differing in concept. It is 
very likely that St. Cyprian in Carthage in the next generation, about 
253, is thinking of both types of offering, when he takes shirkers to task 
in De Opere et Eleemosynis: “‘Locuples et dives es, et Dominicum 
celebrare te credis, quae corban omnino non respicis, quae in Domini- 
cum sine sacrificio venis, quae partem de sacrificio quod pauper obtulit 
sumis.”* The alms was for the “corban,” the “sacrificium”’ for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. At any rate it was found advisable, 
more than once, as for instance at the Council of Carthage in 397, to 
limit offerings made “‘in sacramentis Corporis et Sanguinis Domini,” 
to bread and wine. Canon 24 reads in part: “‘Ut in sacramentis Cor- 
poris et Sanguinis nihil amplius offeratur quam ipse tradidit. Hoc est 
panis et vinum aquae mixtum.’’® But lest this be thought to exclude 
the milk and honey, special provision is made for the occasion of First 
Communion: ‘‘Primitiae, seu mel et lac, quod uno die solennissimo pro 
infantis mysterio solet offerri.’’!° 

In connection with a Council at Carthage in 397 it is natural that the 
figure of St. Augustine rises majestically before us, and so we here allow 
him to add his evidence on the people’s offering of bread and wine. 
The son praised the piety of his mother Monica, letting no day pass 
without putting her oblation on the altar, ‘“‘nullum diem praetermit- 
tentis oblationem ad altare tuum.” Amid the horrors of the “World 


*R. H. Connolly, The So-called Egyptian Church Order, p. 176. One might recall that 
the Holy Oils are still consecrated at this stage of the Mass action, and that the Nuptial 
Blessing is in part given then also. 

* Some sacristans would not like the fact that roses and lilies are the only flowers that 
could be offered. 

SCSEL, III/1, 384. 

°J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio (Florence, Venice, 
Paris, 1758-98), III, 884. Cited below as Mansi. 

Loc. cit. 1 Confessiones V, 9 (CSEL, XXXIII/1, 104). 
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War” of his day, Augustine commiserated, among so many other 
things, the fate of Christian women carried into captivity, “‘ubi nec 
sacrificare more suo poterant Domino, sicut nec istae possunt vel ferre 
oblationem ad altare Dei, vel invenire sibi sacerdotem, per quem 
offerant Deo.” Making telling application of the injunction of 
Christ, “Leave thy gift before the altar and go first and be reconciled," 
Augustine drives his message home in telling words: 


Non irascitur Deus quia differs imponere munus tuum: te quaerit Deus magis 
quam munus tuum. Nam si malum animum gerens adversus fratrem tuum, ad- 
veneris cum munere ad Deum tuum, respondet tibi: “Tu pervenisti, mihi quid 
attulisti”’ Offers munus tuum, et tu non es munus Dei. Plus quaerit Christus, 
quem redemit sanguine suo quam quod tu invenisti in horreo tuo. Ergo reliuque 
ibi munus tuum ante altare et vade prius reconciliari fratri tuo et sic veniens offeres 
munus tuum." 


With that precision of which he is such a master, he states on another 
occasion: ‘‘Verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis. Accepit abs 
te, quod offerret pro te, quomodo accipit sacerdos a te, quod pro te 
offerat.””® Whatever is given to God becomes sacred, but especially 
the oblation of the holy altar: ““Voventur autem omnia, quae offeruntur 
Deo, maxime sancti altaris oblatio.’’* 

There is still another connection of Monica’s great son with our pres- 
ent topic. From a passage in his Retractationes we learn that Augus- 
tine, who had been so profoundly moved by the psalmody as sung by 
the people of Milan, had himself introduced psalmody as the “musical 
accompaniment”’ of the gift procession.'7_ This practice later spread 
over the entire Western Church, a memorial of it being the Offertory 
Anthem in the proper of every Mass in the Missal. 

It is possible that Augustine, as a neophyte at Milan, had heard St. 
Ambrose say in a sermon: “Et exceptis illis, quibus sacerdos consilium 
dat, ut non communicent, omnes Christiani omni Dominica debent 


2 Fpist. 111, 8 (CSEL, XXXIV/2, 655). 

138 Matt. 5:24. 

4 Sermo 82, 5 (PL, XXXVIII, 509). 

% Ennar. in Psalm. 129,7 (PL, XXXVII, 1701). 

16 Fpist. 149, 16 (CSEL, XLIV, 363). 

17 Retract. 11, 37 (CSEL, XXXVI/2, 144). These passages from St. Augustine are 
found handily grouped in W. Roetzger, Des Augustinus Schriften als Liturgie-Geschicht- 
liche Quelle (Miinchen: Hueber, 1930), pp. 114-15. 
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offerre et communicare. In Quadragesima vero moneo ut omni die, 
aut saltem, ut dixi, omni Dominica, offeratis et communicetis.’’* The 
words occur in a sermon still attributed to St. Ambrose, but not all 
scholars accept the Ambrosian authorship. 

There is no extant Mass book such as was used by St. Augustine in 
Africa or St. Ambrose in Milan, but a literary tradition since the ninth 
century ascribes to Pope Gelasius (492-496) a book that we know as the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. ‘The oldest copy is considerably later than 
Gelasius’ time, but careful scholars agree that the book is substantially 
what it was at the turn of the fifth and sixth centuries. The series of 
Sunday Masses therein embodied may well be the very ones being 
celebrated at Rome, when Augustine, not yet a Christian, was staying 
inthe Eternal City. The Secret Prayer of the Mass of the fifth Sunday 
after Pentecost in the Gelasian Sacramentary preserves a picturesque 
reference to the people’s individual offerings: ‘‘Propitiare, Domine, 
supplicationibus nostris, et has oblationes famulorum famularumque 
tuarum benignus assume: ut, quod singuli obtulerunt, ad honorem 
nominis tui, cunctis proficiant ad salutem. Per....’® In the course 
of all the intervening years this prayer has varied a little in being 
assigned to some other Sunday, but the prayer itself has doubtless 
been used at the altars of the Roman church from a time a full century 
before Gregory I. 

The next great personage that witnesses to the traditional Western 
mode of making individual offerings of bread and wine is St. Caesarius 
of Arles, from 502 to 543 Archbishop of Arles and nearly all that time 
Papal Vicar for Gaul. A sermon, long since identified as his but printed 
by Migne among the unauthentic discourses of Augustine, says simply 
that a man of means should blush at communicating from another’s 
oblation: “‘Oblationes quae in altario consecrentur offerte. Erubescere 
debet homo idoneus si de aliena oblatione communicaverit.’”® In the 
very same passage the great prelate also urges alms for the poor, clearly 
differentiating between the types of offerings. Canonists revere a 
venerable collection of decrees known as Statuta Ecclesiae Antiqua: 
some authors, Hefele among them, claim that the Statuta derive from 


18 Sermo de Quadragesima, XXV (PL, XVII, 656). 
" H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian.Sacramentary (Oxford: Clarendon, 1894), p. 224. 
*0 Sermo 265 (PL, XXXIX, 2238). 
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the Councils of the ancient African church; others—Maassen and 
Duchesne might be named—ascribe the decrees to the neighborhood 
of Arles, while Malnory claims as their author St. Caesarius himself, 
However that may be, the decrees were surely in use in the lower 
Rhone country in the opening years of the sixth century. This has 
its bearing on our investigation, inasmuch as canon 94 stipulates that 
gifts sweated from the poor have no place in Catholic worship: “Eorum 
qui pauperes opprimunt dona a sacerdotibus refutanda,”’ while canon 
93 makes a distinction between gifts offered “‘in sacrario,” ostensibly 
for the sacrifice, and those brought “in gazophylacio,” at the treasury, 
doubtless as alms: ‘“‘Oblationes dissidentium fratrum neque in sacrario, 
neque in gazophylacio recipiantur.’’” 

Gallic usage for a date a generation later than Caesarius is preserved 
in the fourth canon of the national Council of Macon (585). Because 
I happen to have it at hand I subjoin a translation of this as made by 
Edmund Bishop from the best text of the Acta: 


Since we have assembled we have learnt from the report of brethren, that some 
Christians in some places have deviated from the divine command in not offering a 
host at the sacred altar. Wherefore we decree that on every Sunday an offering 
as well of bread as of wine be made at the altar by all, men and women, that by 
these oblations they may obtain remission of their sins, and may deserve to be 
sharers with Abel and the rest of just offerers. Let all who seek by disobedience 
to void these prescriptions incur anathema.” 


There can be no doubt that this canon means to preserve what it holds 
as of divine command. Macon, Bishop points out, was the largest 
sixth-century Council in Gaul, fifty-eight bishops and eight bishops’ 
delegates attending from practically every section of the country, 
except Tours. For that city and its immediate environs, in the period 
halfway between the time of Caesarius and the conciliar enactments 
at Macon, we have a good deal of evidence in the writings of Gregory 
of Tours (d. 576). From these it is clear that contemporary usage at 
Tours (and perhaps elsewhere) was ordering things somewhat differ- 
ently, in having the people hand in their bread and wine offerings (at 
the door?) on entrance, and what was then needed for the sacrifice was 


*1 Mansi, III, 958. 
® Latin text, MGH, Concilia, I, 166, or Mansi, IX, 951: the English rendering, last sen- 
tence excepted, is from Appendix, R. H. Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, p. 115. 
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brought in due time to the altar by clerics, the bread in as many “tow- 
ers” as necessary, the wine in chalices. In the whole stock of Gregory’s 
bag of stories scarcely any is more famous than that related in De 
Gloria Confessorum of the pious widow whose daily “sixth” of the 
finest wine,”* offered for Mass for the repose of her husband’s soul was 
being daily appropriated by an unscrupulous subdeacon.* The fraud 
was uncovered, when, warned in a dream, she communicated without 
giving warning beforehand, and drank such an acid bitter draught from 
the chalice, ‘ut putaret sibi dentes excuti, si haustum segnius deglu- 
tisset.”” 

Just about the time the Gallic bishops were legislating at Macon, 
a monk named Gregory was returning to Rome from Constantinople, 
where he had been the Pope’s ambassador. He was in deacon’s 
orders, was made abbot at St. Andrew’s, Rome, and continued in the 
papal service as a secretary. In 589, when the barbarian frenzies 
were at their very worst, he was elected Pope. A year intervened 
before the imperial assent was received, so that the consecration came 
in 590. Gregory the Great we call him, the greatest pope, perhaps, in 
the first one thousand years. His reforming hand, every one knows, 
was soon felt in a revision of the public worship as previously organized 
in the papal city. The great body of the Church’s music has borne 
his name through all the succeeding years: the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
as he left it, was to be the parent book from which the prayer text 
of our missals has sprung, while his ceremonial prescriptions for the 
conduct of worship, called Ordo Missae, were the norm by which 
all subsequent Mass ritual was measured, the starting-point for all 
further development. This was particularly the case after Charle- 
magne imposed the Roman way upon his wide dominions. That 
being the case, the offering-prescriptions of Gregory’s Mass become of 
prime importance in the tradition we are following. Barring a few 
identifiable details, scholars are all agreed, the Mass rite is just as 
Gregory left it: in the matter here under review the only item known to 
be subsequent to Gregory’s time is the introduction of the subdeacon- 

% De Gloria Confessorum, 65 (PL, LXXI, 876). One may also confer his De Gloria 
Marlyrum, 86, the story of a deacon unable to carry the “tower’’ of Eucharistic oblations 
(PL, LXXI, 781-82). 

* Gregory says nothing of her offering of bread, but since it was irrelevant to the anec- 
dote, it was doubtless simply omitted. 
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oblationer. The exceptionally long and detailed provision for col. 
lecting the offerings of the people, as embodied in a festal Mass, | 
append in the somewhat stilted translation of Cuthbert Atchley: 


13. The pontiff now goes down to the place where the notables sit, the chancello; 
holding his right hand and the chief counsellor his left: and he receives the loaves 
of the princes in the order of ‘promotion’ (?). The archdeacon next receives the 
flasks of wine, and pours them into the greater chalice which is carried by a district. 
subdeacon, and a collet [acolyte] follows him holding a bowl outside his planet 
[chasuble], into which the chalice when full is emptied. A district-subdeacon 
takes the loaves from the pontiff, and hands them to the subdeacon-attendant, who 
places them in the linen cloth held by two collets. An hebdomadary bishop re. 
ceives the rest of the loaves from the pontiff, so that he may, with his own hand, 
put them into the linen cloth which is carried after him. Following him the deacon- 
attendant receives the flasks of wine, and pours them into the bowl with his own 
hand, after the archdeacon. Meanwhile, the pontiff, before passing over to the 
women’s side, goes down before the Confession, and there receives the loaves of the 
chancellor, the secretary, and the chief counsellor. For on festivals they offer at 
the altar after the deacons. In like manner the pontiff goes up to the women’s 
side, and performs there all things in the same order as detailed above. And the 
presbyters do likewise, should there be need, either after the pontiff or in the pres- 
bytery [sanctuary]. 

14. After this the pontiff returns to his throne, the chancellor and the secretary 
each taking him by the hand, and there washes his hands. The archdeacon stands 
before the altar and washes his hands at the end of the collection of the offerings. 
Then he looks the pontiff in the face, signs to him, and, after the pontiff has re- 
turned his salutation, approaches the altar. 

Then the district-subdeacons, taking the loaves from the hand of the deacon- 
attendant, and carrying them in their arms, bring them to the archdeacon, who 
arranges them on the altar. The subdeacons, by the bye, bring up the loaves on 
either side. Having made the altar ready, the archdeacon then takes the pontiff’s 
flask of wine from the subdeacon-oblationer, and pours it through a strainer into 
the chalice; and the deacon’s flasks, and, on festivals, those of the chancellor, the 
secretary, and the chief counsellor as well. Then the subdeacon-attendant goes 
down into the choir, and receives a ewer of water from the hand of the ruler of the 
choir and brings it back to the archdeacon, who pours it into the chalice, making 
cross as he does so. Then the deacons go up to the pontiff: on seeing which, the 
chancellor, the secretary, the chief of the district-counsellors, the district-notaries, 
and the district-counsellors come down from their ranks to stand in their proper 
places. 

15. Then the pontiff, arising from his throne, goes down to the altar and salutes 
it, and receives the loaves from the hands of the hebdomadary presbyter and the 
deacons. Then the archdeacon receives the pontiff’s loaves from the subdeacon- 
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oblationer, and gives them to the pontiff. And when the latter has placed them 
on the altar, the subdeacon takes the chalice from the hand of a district-subdeacon 
and sets it on the altar at the right side of the pontiff’s loaf, the offertory-veil being 
twisted about its handles. Then he lays the veil on the end of the altar, and stands 
behind the pontiff, and the latter bows slightly to the altar and then turns to the 
choir and signs to them to stop singing.* 


There is ample direction, surely, for the smooth performance of a 
solemn ritual act engaging hundreds of people, but the prescriptions 
are forthright, dignified, Roman. True, except by implication, little 
is said of the people’s duty to bring the oblations, but unless that is 
presumed, the whole passage cited has very little meaning. That 
Gregory could not easily abide an infraction of decorum stands out ina 
little anecdote preserved by John the Deacon (c. 875) is his Vita 
Gregorit: 


Matrona quaedam divo Gregorio per stationes publicas Missarum solemnia 
celebranti solitas oblationes obtulerat, cui post mysteria traditurus cum diceret, 
‘Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi conservet animam tuam,’ lasciva subrisit. 
Ille vero dexteram ab ore eius convertens partem illam dominici Corporis deposuit. 
Expletis vero missarum solemniis, coram populo inquisivit quamobrem Corpus 
dominicum sumptura ridere praesumpserit. At illa diu mussitans tandem proru- 
pit, quia panem, inquiens, quem propriis manibus me fecisse cognoveram, tu Cor- 
pus dominicum perhibebas.* 


The writer of these lines was a Roman, writing almost three centuries 
after Gregory, and so his witness belongs to a date much later than 
that thus far surveyed. 

Good evidence for the age right after St. Gregory’s is rare, but the 
passage from the Breviarium Ecclesiastici Ordinis may be taken as a 
monastic compromise between the Roman type of Offertory ritual, 
where the celebrant and attendants “came down” and collected the 
offerings of the people, and the Gallican, in which clerics “went up” 
and put their offerings on the altar. Its Merovingian Latin, too, 
strikes a workable compromise in the troublesome matter of case- 
endings: “Item in monasterio, ubi non ingrediuntur femine, post- 


* C.F. Atchley, Ordo Romanus Primus (London: Maring, 1905), pp. 133, 135, 137: the 
Ordo is best consulted in R. Stapper, Ordo Romanus Primus, Opuscula et Textus, Series 
Liturgica, I (Monasterii: Aschendorff, 1923), or in an inferior text in PL, LX XVIII, 957 ff. 

* Vita Gregorii, II, 41 (PL, LXXV, 103). 
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quam primitus sacerdus lavaret manus, ingrediuntur sacerdotes cum 
levitas in sacrario et accipient oblationes, et procedant de sacrario, et 
offeruntur super altare, cantantibus interim fratribus offerturia,”” 

The seventh-century Spanish churches reflect another strange and 
passing usage, perhaps bearing a relation to the subject matter of this 
inquiry, namely, a money gift for church support, given at the Com- 
munion of the Mass. St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636) writing to Leude- 
fred, Bishop of Corduba, sets it down as a duty devolving on the arch- 
deacon “collectam pecuniam de Communione ipse accipit et episcopo 
defert et clericis partes proprias ipse distribuet.’’* The language 
of a Council of Merida in 666 is none too clear in dealing with the 
allotment of monies collected, but seems to imply that such an offering 
at Communion is a recognized custom: “c. 14. In sancta Dei Ec- 
clesia diebus festis pro consuetudine et mercede communicationis 
tempore a fidelibus pecuniam novimus poni.’’*® The. (Spanish?) cus- 
tom of a money gift for church support given at Communion time 
would seem to have borne no thought then, or later, to supplanting 
the people’s bread and wine offering at what we call the Offertory. 


27 Breviarium Ecclesiastici Ordinis: as cited by Nick!, Der Anteil des Volkes, p. 46, from 
C. Silva-Tarouca, Giovanni Archicantor ...e l’Ordo Romanus da lui composito: Atti della 
Pontificia Academia Romana di Archeologia, Memorie, I, 1(Roma, 1923), p. 198. 

2% PL, LXXXIII, 896. 

29 Mansi, XI, 83. Although it belongs to a period four centuries later, I append here a 
decree of a Council of Campostella of 1066: “Et per omnes Communiones majores Nativita- 
tis Domini, Paschae et Pentecostes quisquis de quo habuerit munera offerat” (Mansi, 
XIX, 856). There is no need of pressing this text to mean that the money was offered at 
Communion time; the three great festivals are designated as “(Communion days.” No 
one, as far as I know, interprets the passages cited as clear evidence of money stipends 
offered for the celebration of Mass, but Many in his Praelectiones Canonicae de Missa 
(Paris: Letouzey, 1903), p. 80, indicates what he considered contemporary evidence of the 
practice: “Venerabilis Beda, in Historia Anglorum, lib. iv, c. xxii, agens de anno circiter 
679, aperte loquitur de fidelibus qui extra Missam presbyteris dabant pecuniam, ut hi 
celebrarent Missam.” This is a slip, since Bede’s words say nothing at all about money 
being offered, or of anything being offered extra Missam: ‘‘Multique haec a praefato viro 
audientes, accensi sunt in fide ac devotione pietatis ad orandum, vel ad elimosynas facien- 
das, vel ad offerendas Deo victimas sacrae oblationis” (ed. Plummer, Oxon.: Clarendon, 
1896, I, 244 ff.). In legislating for diocesan priests and clerics, whom he was persuading to 
live as regular canons, St. Chrodegang, in his Regula Canonicorum, also cited by Many, 
does afford unimpeachable evidence of stipends for Masses, Office, and other services: 
“42. Si aliquis uni sacerdoti pro missa sua, vel pro confessione, aut clerico pro psalmis et 
hymnis seu pro se ipso, vel pro quolibet caro suo, aut vivente aut mortuo, aliquid in eleemo- 
syna dare voluerit, hoc sacerdos vel clericus a trahente accipiat, et exinde quid voluerit, 
faciat” (PL, LXXXIX. 1076). 
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There may be a question of Mass stipends, although money is not 
mentioned, in a prohibition of a Roman Synod of 826, repeated again 
in 853: “Presbyteri nullius blandiantur, aut suadeantur sermonibus, 
ut non omnium ad se concurrentium in quibuslibet sacris locis obla- 
tiones ad missarum solemnitates recipiant.’’*° But centuries were to 
elapse between the recognition of Mass stipends as such, and Roman 
acquiescence, in 1570, in the disappearance of the bread and wine 
offerings, the most conspicuous feature of the people’s participation 
in what was being done on their behalf at the altar. 

Before taking leave of the Visigothic Church of Spain, we may glance 
at this canon of a Toledan Council of 693. It is the earliest prescrip- 
tion that altar breads were to be baked especially ad hoc: “6. Non 
panes mundos et studio praeparatos...sed...de panibus suis 
usibus praeparatis crustulam in rotunditatem auferant [ad altare]. 
Non aliter panis proponatur nisi integer et nitidus qui et studio 
fuerit praeparatus, neque grande aliquid, sed modica tantum oblatae, 
secundum quod ecclesiastica consuetudo retentat.’*! That canon 
in an abbreviated form, much as here cited, was destined to echo 
through the acts of not a few synods of the Carolingian era.” 
Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, was himself a Goth, and an honored asso- 
ciate of Charlemagne. In his Capitula ad Presbyteros of about 790, 
in words reminescent of the Toledan prescription, Theodulf prescribed: 
“5. Panes, quos Deo in sacrificium offertis, aut a vobis ipsis, aut a 
vestris pueris coram vobis, nitide et studiose fiant.’** This passed 
verbatim into the Capitularia Regum Francorum,* the law of the land.* 

The Frankish documents of the period are greatly concerned with 
suppressing the abuse of women coming right up to the altar in making 
their oblations. Theodulf’s prescription, ““Feminae, missam sacerdote 
celebrante, nequaquam ad altare accedant, sed suis locis stent et ibi 

%® Mansi, XIV, 494, 1005: text in col. 1005. 

Mansi, XII, 73. 

® An English Council at Chelsea, in 787, stipulated that the offerings of bread be bread 
and not crust: “10. Praecipit oblationes fidelium tales fieri, ut panis sit non crusta,” in a 
context where the next sentence forbade the use of chalice or paten made of oxhorn (Mansi, 
XII, 942). 

% PL, CV, 193. 
ry Capitulare Regum Francorum: quoted from Marténe, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, 
, 1V, Vili. 

*® Whether this implied leavened or unleavened bread is hotly disputed, and need not 
in either case detain us. 
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sacerdos earum oblationes Deo oblaturus accipiat,”* shows up at 
Mayence, 793,37 at Vercelli,** and elsewhere. In the same strain 
Bishop Haito of Basle, writing about 810, lays it down that when the 
altar cloths need laundering, the priests shall hand them to the willing 
women “ad cancellos,” and goes on: “Similiter a presbyteris, cum 
oblata ab eisdem mulieribus offeruntur, ibidem accipiantur, et ad 
altare deferantur.’*® By mid-century, however, even the men were 
excluded from the sanctuary, as is clear from the stipulation of Herard, 
Bishop of Tours (858): “82. Ut laici infra cancellos non stent et ut 
oblatio populi foris septa recipiatur.”*° 

The provision that bread offered at Mass had to be especially baked 
for that purpose may have been one of the factors most responsible for 
the decline and ultimate disappearance of the early gift procession. 
At least the canons and regulations and private writings of the same 
period are the first to become argumentative, and to urge various 
reasons as to why the people should make the bread and wine offer- 
ings, and even to suggest a sort of virtual apostasy in an evident 
unwillingness to make them. ‘Hoc populo nuntietur,” was the law 
of the land in the Carolingian lands, at about the turn of the century, 
“quod per omnes dies Dominicos oblationes Deo offerant.”“! The 
prelates of a Bavarian synod of 799 or 800 upbraid the people for being 
ashamed to make the former offerings, while alleging the great spiritual 
advantages in doing so: “4. Oblationes suas adferre usum adsumant 
atque pro seipsis et pro parentibus seu vivis seu defunctis offerre non 
pigeat, in quo magnam constat esse animarum a delictis absolu- 
tionem.”* A Mayence synod of 813, one of the last that felt the direct 
touch of Charlemagne, re-echoes the same idea, as indicating that the 
Kiss of Peace, too, was falling into neglect: “44. Oblationem quoque et 
pacem in ecclesia facere iugiter admoneatur populus Christianus, quia 
oblatio sibi et suis magnum remedium est animarum.”* Bishop 

%* PL, CV, 993. 7 Mansi, XIII, 996. 

38 L. d’Achery, Spicilegium, VIII, page not indicated; as cited by E. Marténe, De Anii- 
quis Ecclesiae Ritibus (ed. Rotomagi, 1700), IV, 381. The same author adduces a canon 
of a Mayence Council, to the effect that menstruous women, religious or lay, were to be 
excluded from the offering procession. The reference is to J. Burchard’s Decretorum Liber, 
but I have not found this in Burchard. 

® PL, CV, 765. PL, CXXI, 769. 

4t Capitulare Caroli Magni: quoted from Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, p. 400. 

@ Mansi, XIII, 1026. “ Mansi, XIV, 74. 
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Herard of Tours, mentioned a moment ago, insisted: “53. Ut populus 
praedicetur ut oblationes Deo offerant.”“ An unidentified writer of 
about 850, author of Eclogae de Officio Missae, says with something 
of a threat: “Et qui dedignantur oblationes offerre, dedignantur, 
quamvis non viva voce, confiteri se Christi passione non esse re- 
demptos, ita tamen ...non sit aliqua causa quae forte ad tempus 
impediat.”’ 

It is pleasant at this juncture to turn from the provisions of kings 
and councils, synods and bishops, and confront the text of a liturgical 
manual or the treatise of a liturgical writer. Beyond the retention of 
the full Offertory ceremonial, there is little of special significance in 
the Ordo of St. Amand, France, a ninth-century re-working of the 
Ordo Romanus Primus.“ There is a bit of brightness in the rubrical 
direction of what is known as Ordo Romanus IT, a strongly gallicanized 
version of the genuine Ordo Romanus Primus; its date is at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Here we find the direction that the bread 
(and wine?) was carried on a white handkerchief: ‘“‘Deinde transit 
sacerdos ad suscipiendas oblationes. Interim cantores cantant Offer- 
torium cum versibus, et populus dat oblationes suas, id est panem et 
vinum, et offerant cum fanonibus candidis, primo masculi, deinde 
feminae, novissime sacerdotes et diaconi offerunt, sed solum panem, 
et hic ante altare.’’4” 

Amalar’s great commentary, De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, was based on 
an Ordo very closely allied to Ordo Romanus IT, and so his comment 
at this section reads like a gloss of the words just cited: “Dein transit 
sacerdos ad suscipiendas oblationes. . . . Populus dat oblationes suas, 
id est, panem et vinum.... Panis quem offert et vinum, exprimunt 
omnia desideria pia intrinsecus latentia. . . . Quod foris agitur, signum 
est illius quod intrinsecus latet.’’** Amalar, too, has his picturesque 
presentation of the offering made by the members of the choir, who, 

“ PL, CXXI, 763. # PL, CV, 1324. 

“The text is printed as an appendix to Duchesne’s Origines du culte chrétien (Paris, 
1889): the dating I give is based on E. Bishop’s study of the Ordo in Liturgica Historica 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1918), pp. 151-60, who concluded: “It may date from any time in the 
ninth century after, probably, 830.” 

"Ordo Romanus II, printed in various editions: this and many other liturgical docu- 
ments and treatises I cite from M. Hittorp, De Divinis Officiis (Parisiis, 1610), p.4. This 


volume is quoted below as Hittorp. 
* De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, III, xix (Hittorp, p. 416). 
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in Gregory’s Ordo, gave the ewer of water. Note the reason assigned 
for this by Amalar: “Omnis populus intrans ecclesiam debet sacrificium 
Deo offerre: at cantores . . . propter instantem necessitatem cantandi 
non habent licentiam huc illucque discurrendi, ut singuli offerant cum 
ceteris. Statutum est eis, ut penitus non sint extorres a sacrificio, 
custodire aquam et hanc unum offerre pro ceteris.’’*® 

Hrabanus Maurus (d. 856), Alcuin’s greatest scholar, subsequently 
Abbot of Fulda and Archbishop of Mayence, in his De Institutione 
Clericorum, includes a short exposition of the Mass, which takes for 
granted a general offering by the people: “Deinde.. . recitatur 
Evangelium. ... Per [post?] hoc oblationes offeruntur a populo et 
offertorium cantatur a clero.’”’®° 

Every century knows that anxious type of worshipper who literally 
lights a candle at every shrine. Walafrid Strabo in his serenely sane 
and common sense book, De Exordiis et Incrementis Rerum Ecclesiasti- 
carum, rebukes those who insist on placing an altar bread on every 
altar, even though they do not stay to attend its offering: 


Sciendum autem, quosdam inordinate offerre, qui attendentes numerum obla- 
tionum potius quam virtutem Sacramentorum, saepe in illis transeunter offerunt 
Missis, ad quas persistere nolunt. Rationabilius si quidem est ibi offerre, ubi velis 
persistere, ut qui munus Domino obtulisti, offeras pariter pro eodem munere sus- 
cipiendo postulationem devotam. Non enim frustra in actione dicitur, ‘Qui tibi 
offerunt’: non dicit ‘Qui obtulerunt,’ ut intelligamus eos persistere debent in of- 
ferendo, donec oblata ad hoc perveniant, ad quod oblata sunt.*! 


In the same context Walafrid speaks of a somewhat similar error, of a 
separate bread offering for each person for whom one is having the 
sacrifice offered, ‘“‘pro singulis singilatim offerre.’”” Hincmar of Rheims, 
a contemporary of Walafrid’s, and a great canonist and prelate, like- 
wise prescribed a maximum of one oblation per worshipper: “Obla- 
tionem autem unam tantummodo ad offertorium pro se suisque 
omnibus unusquisque offerat.’’ 

# Hittorp, p. 417. 

50 De Institulione Clericorum, XXIII (Hittorp, p. 585). In his De Expositione Missae, 
Florus of Lyons (c. 860), has the following: “xi. Subiuncta quoque symboli confessione, 
et oblatione populorum” (PL, CXIX, 25). Every contemporary explanation of the Mass 
consulted has a similar provision for the people’s offerings. 

51 Walafrid Strabo, De Exordiis et Incrementis, XXI (Hittorp, p. 683). 

& Capitulare, I, art. 16 (PL, CXXV, 778). 
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What became of all these bread offerings, since, obviously, not all 
were needed for communicating the people? A direction, more than 
once repeated, and stemming from the same Hincmar, ordered that 
the superfluous breads be blessed and distributed as eulogae, blessed 
bread, after Mass.* 

By way of transition to the data from the dreadful tenth-century 
Age of Iron, let us pause to watch Grimlaicus write in his Regula 
Solitariorum for those who wished to get away from it all: “16. Idip- 
sum quoque oratorium ita sit domui Ecclesiae contiguum, quatenus 
idem solitarius per fenestram eiusdem oratorii possit ad Missas per 
manus sacerdotum oblationes offerre,”’ and adds Grimlaicus, “ac 
cantantes et legentes fratres congrue audire, atque simul cum eis 
possit psallere.’’® 

Remigius of Auxerre (d. 908) handed on the torch of liturgical 
knowledge in that darkest hour by a little treatise, ‘““De Celebratione 
Missae et eius Significatione, where, in mentioning the people’s offer- 
ings, he stresses the priest’s role as mediator: “Sequitur deinde Offer- 
enda.... Suscipit interim sacerdos a populo oblata, ut ipse qui est 
inter Deum et ipsum populum mediator, preces eorum et vota Domino 
offerat.”® A generation after Remigius’ death, about 935, some 
one put out a long tractate, De Divinis Officiis, that was so long at- 
tributed to Alcuin it is still called Pseudo-Alcuin. This author, who- 
ever he was, took Remigius’ little treatise and embodied it, as Chapter 
Forty, into his own much longer work, and so doubtless gave it the 
advantage of a wider reading public. We shall presently meet the 
work again. 

An Abbot of Priim, named Regino (d. 915), put all future students of 
canon law into his debt by publishing De Ecclesiasticis Disciplinis. 
From Hincmar’s former collection Regino embodied (I, 73) the direc- 
tion that each worshipper should offer only one oblation, and also a 
provision emphasizing the distinction between the bread and wine 
offerings for the sacrifice, and other things that might be offered at the 

® Capitulare, 1, VII: De Pane ad eulogias benedicendo. . . . ““Ut de oblatis quae offerun- 
tur a populo, et consecrationi supersunt,...ut post Missarum solemnia. . . eulogias 
omni die Dominico . . . exinde accipiant” (PL, CX XV, 774). 

“ Regula Solitariorum, XVI (PL, CIII, 594). 


® De Celebratione Missae (PL, CI, 125). 
% Pseudo-Alcuin: cf. Hittorp, col. 281. 
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time of Mass (I, 72). The bishop in making his annual visitation js 
to inquire of the priests “Si offerentes instruat, ut candelam vel quid- 
quid aliud ad altare deferre placuerit, ante Missam, vel antequam 
Evangelium legatur, offerant.”’ It is doubtless of these non-sacrificial 
gifts that the direction is given in another passage (I, 52): “Si aliquid 
fideles ad altare offerant, a ministro acceptum post altare ponatur.”" 

Regino also bears witness to the fact that it became harder and 
harder to maintain the bread and wine offerings. If the men will 
not offer, then let the women (the pious female sex) offer for all: 
bishops shall see to it: “Si oblationem, id est panem et vinum, viri et 
feminae ad Missas offerunt. Et si non viri, coniuges pro illis pro se 
suisque omnibus, ut in canone continetur.”®* 

By a somewhat ironical compensation, as the gift offering itself was 
falling off, its ceremonial expression became more and more elaborate. 
A contemporary Expositio Missae, jejune enough in its rubrics, but 
wildly imaginative in its interpretations, found the rite to be a counter- 
part to the joyous ceremonial of the first Palm Sunday at Jerusalem: 


Quod autem Offertorii celebratur officium, nulli aptius convenit quam his, qui 
obviam Christo Hierosolymam properanti, sternentes vestimenta sua in via, ra- 
mosque de arboribus frangentes exierunt. ... Illi enim vestimenta ramosque of- 
ferebant: nos vero panem et vinum, tunc nuncque cantu celebrato. Ideoque illi 
hoc agebant tunc, nosque modo, ut ostendamus nos paratos esse pro fratribus 


morti succumbere . ... Quod primum quidem masculi offerunt significat. ... Ex 
hinc vero offerunt mulieres. ... Novissime vero sacerdotes et diaconi offerunt, 
sed solum panem.... Ad ultimum vero archdiaconus . . . infundensque aquam in 


calicem . . . offert.5® 


One may note, however, how the rite has developed in the so-called 
Missale Mixtum, a Spanish Mass book of the tenth century: “Et 
sacerdos vertat se ad populum; et [populus] faciat offertorium si 
voluerit.”” “Ad Offertorium populi dicat sacerdos offerenti: ‘Cen- 
tuplum accipias et vitam eternam possideas in regno Dei Amen!’ 


57 De Ecclesiasticis Disciplinis 1, 72-73; II, 62 (PL, CX XXII, 190, 204). 

58 De Ecclesiasticis Disciplinis (ibid., 287). 

59 Expositio Missae (Hittorp, coll. 1172-73). 

60 Missale Mixtum (PL, LXXXV, 113, 529). For the date assigned, cf. Edmund 
Bishop’s Liturgical Note to A. B. Kuypers, The Book of Cerne (Cambridge University, 
1902), p. 239: “The manuscripts, the earliest of which are not older than the tenth cen- 
tury 
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In eleventh-century Mass books the forms are more detailed. By 
way of a sample I cite a missal used at Minden in Saxony, about 1030. 
After the ditections concerning the priest have been given, this sug- 
gestion touching the individual offerer is made: ‘Quando quis obla- 
tionem in manu episcopi vel presbyteri offert, dicat: “Tibi, Domine, 


Creatori meo, offero hostiam pro remissione omnium peccatorum 


meorum.’ ’’6 


That undisciplined Age of Iron left as a heritage behind it the 
custom of priests celebrating two or three or four or five or more 
Masses on the same day, to satisfy the multiple demands of the faithful 
offering stipends! Money stipends, offered outside of Mass, seem to 
have multiplied in direct ratio as the bread and wine offerings made 
during Mass fell off. The synods and councils blame the unseemly 
multiplication of Masses, while striving again and again to revive, or at 
least to preserve from complete extinction, the old custom of indi- 
vidual gift offerings at the Offertory. In the absence of positive law 
regarding the multiplication of private Masses, opinion, of course, was 
divided, and as early as the middle of the ninth century Walafrid 
Strabo summed things up by stating reasons for and against, and add- 
ing sagely: “Itaque unusquisque in suo sensu abundet.’® But by 
1022 authority had to step in; a synod at Seligenstadt that year for- 
bade priests to say more than three Masses daily.* It was the mind 


’ of the reforming Alexander II (1061-73), Hildebrand’s “man” and 


immediate predecessor, as enacted into papal decree: ‘‘Pro pecuniis 
et adulationibus saeculorum una die praesumunt plures facere Missas, 
non estimo evadere dampnationem.”* In the Hildebrandine reform 
period canon law declared one Mass a day sufficient, except for cases 
of necessity :® this necessity, however, so multiplied itself as to stalk 
the rectories for a long time to come—but that is not our present con- 
cern. 


| This is the so-called Missal of Flaccus Illyricus, on which see J. Braun, Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach, LXTX (1905), pp. 143-55. 

® De Exordiis et Incrementis, XX1 (Hittorp, col. 679). 

® Quoted from A. Franz, Die Messe im Deutschen Mittelalter (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 
1902), pp. 73, 74. 

% Sufficit: De Consecr., Dist. I, 53: A. Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici (Lipsiae: Tauch- 
nitz, 1879), I, 1308. 

® Cf. Franz, Die Messe, pp. 74 ff. 
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Hildebrand’s true moral greatness is measured only by seeing the 
conditions from which he rescued the Church of Christ. In the matter 
of the neglected offerings he sought to apply the remedy of positive 
legislation. In his Roman Synod of 1078 he carried a decree, whose 
opening sentence ran: “Omnis Christianus procuret ad Missarum 
solempnia aliquid Deo offerre, et ducere in memoriam, quod Deus per 
Moysen dixit: ‘Non apparebis in conspectu meo vacuus.’”’% This 
passed into current canon law and appeal was afterwards often made 
toit. It vastly strengthened the position of local authorities, a canon- 
ist such as Burchard of Worms (d. 1125): “Oblationem quoque et pacem 
in ecclesia facere iugiter admoneatur populus Christianus, etc.,”’” 
or a bishop like Hildebert of Le Mans,** and the like. 

Before concluding this phrase of the survey it is interesting and pleas- 
ant to glance at the variety attaching to the gift procession in monastic 
circles. Marténe cites a manuscript source he had used, the author of 
which summed up a good deal in a single sentence: ‘‘Monachi etiam 
offerunt hostias, singuli singulas, more Graecorum; qui omnes ad 
missam panem offerunt, unde Corpus Christi conficitur; et inde com- 
municant omnes communiter.’”** (Here we may note that as the 
Offertory gift procession faded out more and more, it was regarded as 
a usage of the Greek Church!) Doubtless that anonymous writer 
was over-simplifying things: the monastic gift procession would not 
have been just as plain as that. The printed Comsuetudines Far- 
fenses, for instance, have no less than seventeen entries for the offer- 
enda, and distinguish days on which only one monk, days on which 
two, or “medietas tantum fratrum,”’ and when “cuncti’’ marched with 
their offerings.” The Cluniac Customary had provision, for days 
when all were to make the offering, for a small table set in choir, the 
table being covered with the small chalices and five patens heaped with 
hosts." There is a special reverence attaching to the funeral Requiem 


6 De Consecratione, Dist. I, c. 69: Corpus Turis, I, 1312, 1313. 

6? Burchard, Decret. V, 25: PL, CXL, 757. 

68 Hildebert’s Liber de Expositione Missae, PL, CLXXI, 1159; Versus De Mysterio 
Missae: PL, CLXXI, 1179. 

6° Marténe, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, I, V1, vi (ed. Rouen, 1700), I, 380. 

70 ““Consuetudines Farfenses” in B. Albers, Consuetudines Monasticae (Stuttgardiae: 
Roth, 1900), pp. 7, 10, 17, 30, 37, 38, 67, 76, 83, 85, 96, 99, 112, 122, 123, 124, and 130. 

1L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch der Liturgik (Freiburg i.B.: Herder, 1933), II, 134. 
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for the deceased member of a religious family: Marténe has reference 
to a monastic Ordo, according to which, on such an occasion, it re- 
quired the explicit sanction of abbot or prior to excuse any of the com- 
munity from taking part in the gift procession!” 

So the story goes. At some date during the twelfth century the 
author of the Speculum de Mysteriis Ecclesiae penned the short sen- 
tence we attached as a heading to this part of the essay, “‘Plebs fidelis 
offert se et sua dona Domino.” This formulation would seem to 
have been then and long afterward something of a commonplace; 
authors repeat it, without knowing, apparently, that they are quoting. 


“PANIS, VINUM, DENARIUS ET CANDELA.” 
(Anonymous, twelfth century) 


In the decadent Age of Iron, as the bread and wine offerings were 
becoming ever rarer, other things began to be substituted as Mass 
gifts. Candles were a favorite substitute, money, perhaps, even a 
more welcome one all around. One of the brightest lights in the Hilde- 
brandine galaxy, St. Peter Damien (d. 1072), had need on one occasion 
to defend himself before some chaplains, to which fact we owe this 
engaging picture: ‘Age igitur Missarum mihi mysteria celebranti, 
uxores principum, ducis scilicet et marchionis, Bizanteos obtulerunt. 
Quos utique monachus noster Paulus, expletis mysteriis apud altare, 
nobiscum foras prodiens, dereliquit. Unus autem ex vestris, vobis 


® Reference made by L. Eisenhofer, op. cit., II, 134, to Marténe, IV, 160: this is the 
volume, De Antiguis Monachorum Ritibus, not included in the earlier (Rouen) edition of 
De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, to which I have access. 

8 Speculum de M ysteriis Ecclesiae (PL, CLX XVII, 361). Since we here part company 
with the fortunes of the Offertory procession of bread and wine, it might be of value to 
indicate how and when Rome wrote Finis to that long chapter in the Eucharistic worship 
of Western Christendom. The Tridentine Fathers requested the Holy See to publish a 
revision of the Missal, which, practically speaking, became universally obligatory on its 
appearance in 1570. Well, when John Burchard’s papal Ordo Missae was being “tidied 
up” to serve as the Ritus Servandus in the new, world-wide Missal, this passage, typical 
of what could then be found in every Missal, was expunged, doubtless because no longer 
corresponding with reality: “Si sint qui volentes offerre celebrans accedit ad cornu Epis- 
tole: ubi stans detecto capite latere suo sinistro altari verso deponit manipulam de brachio 
sinistro et accipiens illud in manum dexteram porrigit summitatem eius singulis offerenti- 
bus osculandum dicens singulis: ‘Acceptabile sit sacrificium tuum omnipotenti Deo,’ vel 
‘Centuplum accipias et vitam aeternam possideas.’” Cf. text in J. Legg, Tracts on the 
Mass, (London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1904), p. 149. 
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tamen non modo non ignorantibus, set etiam absentibus. . . fraude 
subripuit.””* The bizantines, we are told, were gold pieces: in this 
instance the offering would seem to have been money only. Ives of 
Chartres, in a sermon included in a volume published about 1090, ex. 
pressly differentiates between the altar breads, offered by the servers, 
and divers other oblation gifts given by the people: “Salutato denique 
populo,” he says, “dum sacerdos accipit hostias a ministris, et diversi 
generis oblationes a populo, offertorium cantatur.””> In his Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum, dating perhaps around mid-century, John of 
Beleth, who died some time after 1165, introduced a new note, a refer- 
ence to the giving of gifts of plate to be displayed on great days: 


Necessarium hic considerandum tres omnino esse quae offerre debemus: primo, 
nosmetipsos, ac deinde ea quae sacrificio sunt necessaria, scilicet panem, vinum 
et aquam, et si qua sint alia sacrificio apta. . . . In quibusdam ecclesiis in magnis 
solemnitatibus pretiosa offeruntur Ecclesiae utensilia, et in altari ponuntur vel in 
locis competentibus. Tertio demum sequuntur manuales laicorum oblationes.” 


A certain distinction between the priest’s gifts and the people’s seems 
to be implied in the treatise, De Sacramento Altaris, of Stephen Bol- 
giaco (d. 1136), Bishop of Autun: “Inprimis meipsum offero, ut sacri- 
ficium nostrum sit humilitas et cordis contritio. Tunc sacerdos offert 
dona, sive libamina cum incensu, scilicet, panem et vinum sanctifi- 
canda, populus, sua munera.”’’ This sharp distinction between 
priest’s and people’s offerings meets us, too, in that Speculum de 
Mysteriis Ecclesiae mentioned above: ‘“‘Sacerdos statim offert dona 
consecranda, et dehinc munera sua populus, significans offerre seipsum 
Deo.’’"8 

If any doubt still lingered behind these short statements, as to the 
form the Offertory was now taking, it fades before the detailed and 
forthright statements of the Gemma Animae. We shall have to quote 
the work more than once, so we must delay a brief moment with its 
author, Honorius, as he is called, Augustodunensis. Little is known 
about the circumstances of his life: a wide scholar he was, and a 

4 Epist. V, 13 (PL, CXLIV, 359). 

% Ives’ De Convenientia Veteris et Novi Sacrificit (Hittorp, 800). 

% Beleth, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum (PL, CCII, 50). 


™ Stephen Bolgiaco, De Sacramento Altaris (PL, CLXXII, 1284). 
78 Speculum De Mysteriis Ecclesiae (PL, CLX XVII, 361). 
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prolific writer; he is said, too, to have been a recluse in the south of 
Germany. The French claimed him for Autun, Germans for Augs- 
burg, or Basle: other cities, the Latin form of whose names began with 
Augusta, could with equal right, as far as we know, claim his reflected 
glory. Honorius distinguishes clearly the different kinds of gifts 
people in his day put upon the altar: “Quidam de populo aurum, 
quidam argentum, quidam de alta [alia?] substantia sacrificant. . . . 
Qui panem offerunt. . . . Qui vinum offerunt. . . . Qui de aliis sacri- 
ficant. .. . Qui aquam offerunt....”7® In the late seventeenth cen- 
tury an eminent liturgical scholar often quoted in these pages, Dom 
Edmund Marténe, utilized a book in manuscript form that has a 
sentence relevant to our subject. Marténe’s description of the book 
is simply: “Anonymus Turonensis in suo ms Speculo, quod sub 
finem saeculi XII composuisse videtur.’’®® Since he had few peers 
in his field, we can accept Marténe’s judgment as thoroughly sound. 
The sentence, dating, let us say, 1180-1190, reads as follows: ‘“‘Scien- 
dum itaque quia quattuor sunt quae ad Missam offerre consuevimus, 
panis, vinum, denarius, et candela.’’*! 

That all things obey money seemed to Solomon so axiomatic as to 
merit inclusion in the Proverbs (Eccles. 10:19), and in the matter here 
in question it does not seem to have been very long before the money 
collection had quite superseded the older forms of offering. Of course 
there were grumblers, who chafed at the thought of fattening the 
purses of greedy clergymen—but we must not turn aside from our main 
pursuit. One such thirteenth-century complaint, and its answer, are 
included in the notes. 


™ Gemma Animae, I, 27 (Hittorp, 118). 

8° Marténe, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, 1, VI, vi (ed. Rouen, 1700), I, 380. 

| Loc. cit. This Speculum is not the Speculum De Mysteriis Ecclesiae (PL, CLXXVII, 
335), nor, unless I have missed the quotation, the Speculum Ecclesiae (PL, CLXXII, 813), 
of Honorius called of Autun. The book has likely remained unprinted. If it seems that 
there is here a needless multiplication of Specula, I can only plead that I did none of the 
multiplying; again, how many Summae were written in the next century? Speculum wasa 
current title for a liturgical treatise. 

® A. Franz, Die Messe im Deutschen Mittelalier (Freiburg i.B.: Herder, 1902), p. 652, 
quotes the following from a sermon by “Sweet Brother Berthold,” (O.S.F.) of mid-thir- 
teenth-century: “‘Etliche die sprechent: ‘Der pfaffe ist doch riche genuoc: war zuo solten 
wir im opfern?’ Got der wil sin niht entbern, unde davon spricht der wise man: ‘sacrificate 
sacrificium, etc.,’ wan ez eht s6 grés dinc und sé guotiu dinc bediutet.” 
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“STATUTUM EST PANEM IN MODUM DENARII FORMARI.”’ 
(Gemma Animae) 


After it had become the common thing to bring coins, instead of 
bread and wine, to the altar at the Offertory, the host upon the altar, 
in a sort of pragmatic application of that figure of the container for 
the thing contained, began to be “minted,”’ so to speak, i.e., was made 
in the form of a coin. From the viewpoint of religious psychology, 
this is doubtless the most interesting phase of this whole development. 
It was not a change imposed by authority, but a silent gradual pene- 
tration of mind after mind, church after church. There are, I believe, 
enough pertinent data, scarce as they are, to enable us to date the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the period of change. Results 
can be summed up by saying that it began about 1075, was generally 
accepted fifty years later, was the basis of speculative interpretation 
about 1150, and so taken for granted as to cease being noticed at all 
by 1200. 

Before addressing ourselves directly to the evidence at hand, there 
is an allied topic that calls for momentary examination, namely, the 
size of the host used for either the priest’s or the people’s Communion 
at that time. It is usually assumed that the use of leavened bread 
at the altar automatically meant an oblation in the form of a small 
roll, such as is to be seen on every breakfast table, but that the change 
to unleavened bread ipso facto entailed the use of the almost paper- 
thin, round wafers of the present day. There is no need of our enter- 
ing upon the thorny problem of the use of leavened or unleavened 
bread in the early Middle Ages: everyone is in perfect agreement on 
this, that at the time Caerularius made his violent charge that the 
West was without a valid Eucharist, because they were ‘‘Azymites,” 
the West was everywhere using unleavened bread. There are, never- 
theless, not a few indications that the altar bread was then of a sub- 
stantial size and thickness. American travelers to Europe, who have 
not taken all their meals at “‘foreign’’ hotels, will have often seen, at 
least, the heavy loaves of the poor. Round, and thick, and heavy, 
and leavened or unleavened, they are, by our standards, pretty much 
of one heaviness. I am inclined to think that the unleavened altar 
breads were in that style in the beginning, and acquired their thinness 
only little by little. 
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In the treatise known as Pseudo-Alcuin, of about 935, there is de- 
scribed the consecration of a bishop at Rome, and mention is made of 
the circumstance that at Communion the Pope gave the new bishop 
a consecrated oblata, which served for his Communion that day and 
for forty days thereafter: “Ad communicandum vero pontifex porrigit 
ei formatam atque sacram oblationem. Quam accipiens, communicat 
super altare, caetera vero reservat sibi ad communicandum usque ad 
dies quadraginta.”** What that brief statement lacks in specific 
detail is amply provided by the chattiness of Bishop Fulbert of Char- 
tres (952-1028), addressing one of his own newly ordained priests, 
who had asked the meaning of this rite. Says the bishop: “Ante hos 
paucos dies, ut meminisse licet, mihi vespertinis horis supervenisti, et 
repentina inquisitione me permovisti de Hostia quam paulo ante 
permotus ad sacerdotium de manu episcopi suscepisti, quae ratio sit 
videlicet, usque ad quadragesimum diem, usu quotidiano, consu- 
mere.” Before interpreting the rite, the prelate unbends and tells a 
little story of the mishap of a new priest traveling shortly after ordina- 
tion: “. .. Hostiam quoque . .. de manu episcopi suscepit, quam in 
pergameno in hos usus parato involutam quotidiana celebratione 
solvebat, et portiunculam parvam iuxta instantium dierum numerum 
computatam sumebat.’’® 

Now it could well be that this “ordination Host” was unusually 
large, but the Cluniac Customary, of about 1070, has a story picturing 
a priest, about to communicate a dying man, breaking off a portion of 
the consecrated Host and carrying it over a chalice, a circumstance 
which suggests a very sizeable Particle reserved: ‘“‘Sacerdos . . . redit 
ad ecclesiam, ut Corpus Domini apportet; quod . . . incensat, frangit, 
et partem quam allaturus est, super calicem tenet.”® As late as 
about 1150, in his De Miraculis, Peter the Venerable of Cluny wrote 
of an unworthy Communion in a sickroom, in which the patient, 
even though chewing the particle and taking wine, and trying for a 
long time, could not swallow it: “Quo allato et praesumptuoso ore 
suscepto, cum diu conaretur nec valeret, cum vino quod susceperat 
frustra omnia comminuti Corporis Christi in vas . . . refundere coactus 


8 Pseudo-Alcuin (Hittorp, p. 271). 

* Fulbert of Chartres, PL, LX XVIII, 506. 
% Loc. cit. 

© Cons. Clun (PL, CXLIX, 771). 
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est.”*" The Ritus Servandus, we may here remind ourselves, stil] 
preserves the medieval direction that the server follow the priest, as 
he distributes Communion, in order to give each communicant a sip of 
wine and water. How surprised people would be next Sunday to see 
the direction being carried out: ‘‘“Minister autem dextra manu tenens 
vas cum vino et aqua, sinistra vero mappulam, aliquando post sacerdo- 
tem eis porrigit purificationem, et mappulam ad os abstergendum.”* 
This “purification” suggests a host of some size. 

The monks, always very conservative, were perhaps not quite 
abreast of the time as to the size of the altar bread they were using, 
Cardinal Humbert, commissioned to answer the taunts of Caerularius 
in 1054, regarding the use of unleavened bread, has a sentence in 
which he speaks of thin hosts: “Siquidem tenues oblates et sanas 
sacris altaribus nos quoque superponimus, et ex ipsis post consecra- 
tionem fractis cum populo communicamur.”** And Bernard of Con- 
stance, about 1075, brings the matter of penny thinness down to a 
part of the penny likeness in one joint complaint. 

At a time, when by his own testimony, people were still making offer- 
ings in bread and wine, as well as money, the author of Gemma Animae 
undertakes to explain, in good medieval allegorism, why the bread 
used at the altar was formed “in modum denarii.” Whatever we may 
think of his reasons, we note that he treats the matter with the utmost 
philosophic calm and aloofness. He had no thought of protesting 
against novelty. Says our Honorius, whether of Autun, or Augsburg 
or Basle: 


De Forma Panis. c. 35 
Panis vero ideo in modum denarii formatur: quia panis vitae Christus pro dena- 
riorum numero tradebatur: quia verus denarius in vinea laborantibus in praemium 
dabitur. Ideo imago Domini cum litteris in hoc pane exprimitur: quia et in denario 
imago et nomen imperatoris scribitur, et per hunc panem imago Dei in nobis repara- 
tur, et nomen nostrum in libro vitae notatur.%” 


De Dominico Pane. c. 66 
Fertur quod olim sacerdotes singulis domibus vel familiis farinam accipiebant. 
Quod adhuc Graeci servant, et inde Dominicum panem faciebant.... Et quia 


populo non communicante, non erat necesse panem tam magnum fieri, STATU- 


87 De Miraculis, I, v (PL, CLXXXIX, 857). 
88 Ritus Servandus, X, 6. 

89 Adv. Graec. Calumnias (PL, CXLIII, 952). 
°° Gemma Animae (Hittorp, p. 1190). 
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TUM EST EUM IN MODUM DENARII FORMARI VEL FIERI, et ut populus 
pro oblatione farinae denarios offerrent, pro quibus traditum Dominum recognos- 
cerent, qui tamen denarii in usum pauperum qui membra sunt Christi crederent, 
vel in aliquid quod ad hoc sacrificium pertinet.” 


There may be a little wistfulness in that statement of the Bishop of 
Rochester a generation earlier: “Illi panes quotidianos comederunt: 
nos in forma nummi panem accipimus.”* But there is nothing color- 
less or dispassionate in the phrases of Bernard of Constance, writing in 
1089. This Bernard, a great supporter of Hildebrand, and one of the 
greatest liturgists of his age, is known to us, it would seem, from per- 
sonal notebooks never written for publication. Two such notebooks 
have long been joined in publication under the name of Microiogus de 
Ecclesiasticis Observationibus. In yet another book by Bernard, not 
published and doubtless now lost, but used by George Cassander in 
his sixteenth century Liturgica, the question of the form of the altar 
bread was directly dealt with. Among other things he has this to say: 


Manifestum est cuius mensurae vel formae debeant esse sacerdotum oblatae, 
quae ex pugillo [handful] similae fieri iubentur, et ad speciem coronae, quod est 
tortam [roll] panis offerre. Mensura pugilli mimima est omnium mensurarum, 
unde possit panis fieri, quae scilicet mensura legitimo iure constituitur sacerdotibus 
ad ministerium altaris. Quodsi minor mensura quam pugillus non invenitur in 
tota serie veteris et novi Testamenti, et si nihil omnino debet fieri intro vel extra 
templum Domini absque mensura et ratione, videntur Oblatarum minutiae ad 
Christum et ad Ecclesiam nihil pertinere, quia sunt absque mensura et ratione.® 


The reasoning gags Cassander, and he says he is skipping a good 
deal from this author “‘otherwise prudent, pious and excellently ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical traditions.” By dropping into indirect 
discourse Cassander gives more of Bernard’s complaints. The passage 
is so engaging as to invite translation, but lest I be thought to exag- 
gerate, I set the original down before my rendering: 


Qui indignissime tulisse videtur, aeta- He seems to have felt outraged that 
te sua in quibusdam ecclesiis Oblatas in some churches at his time the bread 
panis, quae prisca Ecclesiae consuetu- offerings, which in the ancient custom 


“Gemma Animae (Hittorp, pp. 1198-99). 

® Quoted by J. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, p. 217. 

% G. Cassander, Liturgica (Cologne, 1551?): not available for direct consultation. I 
owe the citations to the circumstance that Cardinal Bona embodied them in his great work 
of 1671. 
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dine ad usum sacrificii ad mensam Do- 
mini a populo fideli offerebantur, ad im- 
aginem nummorum, et ad tenuissimam 
et levissimam formam a veri panis alie- 
nam fuisse redactas: quare per contemp- 
tum minutias nummulariarum  ob- 
latarum appellat, imaginariam et 
umbratilem levitatem illis tribuit, et 
indignas esse panis vocabulo pro sua te- 
nuitate; ac propter eas officium atque 
religionem Ecclesiastici officii multum 


of the Church were wont to be brought 
to the Table of the Lord by the pious 
faithful for the use of the sacrifice, were 
reduced to the likeness of coins, and to 
a thinness and lightness entirely for. 
eign to the appearance of real bread, 
and hence he contemptuously calls 
them infinitesimal minted wafers, as- 
cribing a fantastic and unreal smooth- 
ness to them, unworthy for their light- 
ness of the name of bread, and asserting 





that, because of them, the worship and 
piety of the Church’s public service is 
everyway disturbed. 


per omnem modum confundi asserit.™ 


There is surely no doubt but that Bernard was disturbed for those 
ecclesiastical traditions he knew so well. In his day the introduction 
of hosts of small change coinage, so to speak, was causing pain and 
Altar bread in the form of a penny—he would have none 





indignation. 
of it! 

Are there any such things as “practical conclusions” to be drawn 
from a survey like this? None, of course, beyond the fresh recognition 
that a lot of history stands behind the uses of today, and the efforts 
being made today to change the Offertory from the status of a mere 
prayer into at least a mental action. Our thoughts might first revert to 
the religious, both men and women, and the devoted sacristans, who 
labor long hours in preparing the multitudinous altar breads happily 
needed for the service of the altars in this age of frequent Communion. 
It is a commonplace in such circles that the hosts, be they as numerous 
as the sands of the sea, be each one perfect in itself, of a uniform tex- 
ture and color and thickness, perfectly round, free from cracks, blem- 
ishes, not too thin. Behind those rules stand a long line of prescrip- 
tions coming down even from the rudest and crudest period of the 
Church’s long life-span. In that very open letter, in which Cardinal 
Humbert refuted the scornful assertions of Caerularius about the 
“dry mud” (lutum est aridum) of the azymes, the spokesman for West- 
ern Christianity gives a lively picture of how altar breads were pre- 
pared in his day: To the great Table of Christ is brought “‘illud solum 


“ Bona, p. 218. 
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quod diaconi cum subdiaconis seu ipsi sacerdotes, sacris amicti vesti- 
bus, cum melodia psalmorum conspersum et in ferro paratum ex 
secretario proferunt.”* By and by the psalmody disappeared, and 
still later the sacred vestments were not put on for the baking, and the 
baking oven shifted from sacristy to workroom, but the same care, 
zeal and reverence comes down undiminished to our days. ‘‘Hostias 
faciat, quam fieri poterit, pulchras,”® the Imstitute of the Society of 
Jesus tells the sacristan, and the provision is typical, I am sure, of 
scores of such Rules. 

Again, in discussion at liturgical conferences of the present day, 
one hears of devices of one sort or another now being used by priests, 
the object of them all being to bring the coin collection into con- 
spicuous and proximate conjunction with the “great Table of Christ,” 
to bridge the existing gap between the laymen’s coin in the basket and 
the mediator’s altar bread on the paten. 

A final reflection offers itself in this wise: In various localities today 
the bishops are experimenting with the restoration, in a modern guise, 
of an Offertory procession, at least for those occasions when gifts for 
the poor are being sanctified by being offered to Him, who being rich 
for our sakes became poor. The action of such prelates as His Ex- 
cellency of Osnabriick and His Eminence of Munich in urging this type 
of Offertory procession to the altar has been mentioned more than 
once in the press.*7 Nor have American bishops been unrepresented 
in this re-educational process. Not to repeat items that have been 
mentioned before, we may advert here to a student’s report in a recent 
issue of the Cathedral High School paper of Superior, Wisconsin: 
“History was made at the Cathedral of Christ the King in Superior on 
December 16th [1942],” the youthful reporter relates, 


... when the students participated in the Golden Mass celebrated in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin on Wednesday of Ember Week. . . . The distinctive feature of the 
Mass was the Offertory Procession for which special permission was granted by 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend William P. O’Connor, D.D., Bishop of Su- 
perior. Each student brought his gift, tastily wrapped, and placed it on a table 
arranged in the sanctuary for that purpose. The gifts were food, clothing, or toys 


® Adv. Graec. Calumnias (PL, CXLIII, 980). 
% Institutum Societatis Iesu (Florentiae: Conceptio, 1893), III, 148. 
"Cf. Orate Fratres, IX (1935), p. 331. 
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offered for the poor in the parish. It was a grateful giving to Him who, by His 
Incarnation, gives Himself to us. All the students received Communion at this 
Mass, mindful that after they had offered their gifts to God at the Offertory, that 
God offered Himself to them at the Communion. . . . The Mass was a High Mass 
sung by the students. . . . The prefects of the Sodality carried the hosts, which the 
gifts betokened, to the altar. The financial offering made for the Mass was 
voluntary one on the part of the student body. 


I have before me pictures of the cathedral sanctuary that day, showing 
the altar flanked with two long tables literally heaped up with the 
gifts of the pious folk, who then knew better than ever before, I feel 
confident, that at Mass they give themselves and their gifts to God, 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, St. Gregory I and St. Gregory VII, 
to mention no more, must have gazed with special joy at that morning’s 
Mass. 
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THE TEACHING OF II PETER 1:20 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY 


JOHN T. CURRAN, S.J. 
Alma College 


N THE short New Testament commentaries which have become 
| popular in recent years there is a tendency to pass over texts of 
lesser importance in the interest of passages of greater prominence. 
Yet this selective procedure is not always happy. A case in point 
is the verse of the Secunda Petri discussed in these notes. In the 
Douay-Challoner version the text reads: “understanding this first, 
that no prophecy of scripture is made by private interpretation.” 

The preceding references to the parousia (v. 16a) and the trans- 
figuration (vv. 166-18) and the following strong assertion of God’s 
authorship of all prophetic utterance (v. 21) have combined to sub- 
merge and obscure the cautionary statement contained in v. 20. 
Yet this verse is not without intrinsic interest. Indeed, its discussion 
may be considered timely. Following of necessity the Latin Vulgate, 
both the Douay-Challoner version and its new American revision 
render II Pet. 1:20 in a manner not quite consonant with the under- 
lying Greek text.! It is only natural that attention should be called 
to the fact. 

We may take as our starting-point in this discussion an article 
written some thirty years ago by A. Durand.? As Durand noted, 
there is first and foremost the central problem of determining the 
meaning of this puzzling verse in its context—the sense it would have 
for the original addressees of the Secunda Petri; there is the further 
task of interpreting in positive terms the negative content of the 
verse. The problem of this verse is not made lighter by dearth of 
patristic guidance. 


THE SENSE AND BEARING OF THE TEXT 


After recounting the great benefits conferred on humanity by 
Christ (1:3-7), the Secunda Petri proceeds at once to urge its Christian 

The writer is not finding fault with these renderings of the Vulgate text. 

* A. Durand, “Le Sens de IIa Petri, 1, 20,” Rech. de science religieuse, II (1911), 187-89. 


The writer regrets that he has not had access to an article by W. H. Weeda, in Nieuwe 
Theologische Studién, II (1919), 129-35. 
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readers to make sure their entry into the heavenly kingdom by a 
constant practice of high virtue (vv. 8-11). Next come the reasons 
for this exhortation to virtue. It is a matter of duty with him, the 
sacred writer indicates, to warn his addressees—the more so as he 
knows that his death is not far distant (vv. 12-14). He must indeed 
make provision for the future (v. 15). 

At this point the sacred writer’s outlook narrows to the question 
of Christ’s parousia. There is nothing fanciful or artificial, he insists, 
in the apostolic teachings concerning the parousia (v. 16a). Two 
arguments are adduced in support of this assertion: the apostle’s own 
vision of the transfigured Christ (vv. 165-18), and secondly the 
sermo propheticus (v. 19a). This second point suggests the counsel 
(v. 196) to which our text forms an adjunct, and serves to introduce 
the pericope in which we are interested. 

The passage runs as follows: 


19. And we have the prophetic utterances [rév mpognrixdv déyor], surer still, 
to which you do well to take heed, as to a lamp shining in a dark place, until 
Day dawns and the Day Star rises in your hearts; 

20. hoc primum intellegentes, quod omnis prophetia scripturae propria inter- 
pretatione non fit [rodro mp@rov ywwoxovres brit waca tpoynrela ypagijs ldias 


émidboews ob vyiverat); 
21. for it was not by will of man that prophecy was brought of old; on the 


contrary, borne along by the Holy Spirit, men spoke from God.’ 


As the dominant thought in this section of the letter is the parousia 
(cf. v. 16), and as the second part of v. 19 refers clearly to the time 
of that event, it is natural to infer that the sermo propheticus here 
mentioned denotes primarily, if not exclusively, prophecies con- 
cerning the Second Coming of Christ. It would appear, too, that 
these “prophetic utterances” are not oral pronouncements of Christian 
prophets like Agabus (cf. Acts 11:27 f.), but rather the prophetic 
sayings found in the Scriptures. Such indeed is the sense we should 
expect in the phrase rpognrixds NOyos, a standard expression in Philo, 
and in St. Justin.’ Then, too, the sermo propheticus of v. 19 is surely 


3 The translation follows the critical Greek text. The last part might also be trans- 
lated, ‘men spoke on the part of God.” 

‘Philo, De plantatione, XXVIII, 117 (ed. Colson-Whitaker, Philo, Loeb Classical 
Library, III, 272); cf. also Leg. Alleg., ITI, c. 14, n. 43 (ed. Colson-Whitaker, Philo, I, 328). 

5S. Justinus, Dial. c. Tryph., c. 56, n. 6; c. 77, n. 2; c. 110, n. 3 (ed. Archambault, 
Dialogue avec Tryphon, Paris, 1909, I, 251; Il, 15, 166). 
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to be understood in line with the prophetia scripturae of v. 20. Now 
according to the ordinary force of scriptura in the New Testament, 
the scriptural prophecies here in view are those of the Old Testament. 
Hence there can be little doubt that the sermo propheticus is a col- 
lective reference to the various Old Testament passages pertaining 
to the parousia of the Messias. J. B. Mayor suggests passages such 
as Mal. 4:2, Isa. 40:5, 9; 60:1. Indeed, the quotation of Dt. 18:15, 
19 and Lev. 23:39 in Acts 3: 20-21 provides us with a Petrine example 
of parousiac prophecy. 

The general tenor of the passage is clear. Such scriptural prophecies 
as were judged in apostolic times to refer in one sense or another to 
Christ’s parousia bear convincing testimony to the truth of that 
coming event. These prophecies should be pondered and heeded by 
every Christian right down to the day of their fulfilment. They are 
the lamp given by God to illumine the path of the Christian across 
the dark night of the present. But while the sacred writer urges 
Christians to give heed to the utterances of the prophets on the 
parousia, he takes occasion in v. 20 to warn them of the attitude they 
must adopt toward the scriptural prophecies during the period of 
expectation. 


Verse 20 


Despite a few variants,’ modern critical editors (Tischendorf, 
Westcott-Hort, von Soden, Vogels, Merk) are in agreement on the 
Greek text of II Pet. 1:20. And if we are to judge by the Editio 
Minor of Wordsworth and White, the Sixto-Clementine edition 
represents the true Vulgate text of this verse. It is, therefore, some- 
what surprising that the Vulgate reads propria interpretatione instead 
of propriae inter pretationis. 

Perhaps the Vulgate reading was influenced by the pre-Hieronymian 
version, which held its ground for so long in the West. In the Fleury 
Palimpsest, a witness of the Old Latin text current in Africa, verse 
20 reads: “omnis profetiae scriptura interpretatione indiget.’”* The 

*J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. Peter (London: 
Macmillan, 1907), p. 108. 

™We may note the following: ypayn xpognrems; erthvoews das; omittitur dias. The 
MSS authority for the several variants may be seen in Von Soden (II, 638). 


*Cf. H. von Soden, Das Lateinische Neue Testament zur Zeit Cyprians (Texte und 
Untersuchungen, XX XIII; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), p. 571. 
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reading inter pretatione indiget is also found in Ambrosiaster,* in Bachi- 
arius,” and thrice in the Liber A pologeticus commonly attributed to 
Priscillian." Lagrange explains this Old Latin reading of v. 20 as 
a free rendering of the Greek text. Were this point certain, the 
Old Latin reading would indicate clearly the way in which our Greek 
text was understood throughout the Latin Church in the first cen- 
turies. However, the absence of propria and of the negative—two 
characteristics of the Old Latin of v. 20—may have been due to a 
variant Greek text now lost or to a misreading of the present Greek 
text. It is possible, for example, that IAIAZ was read in some MSS 
as ENAEH2." In that event the omission of the negative would 
be almost automatic. Later on we shall refer to the form which v. 20 
takes in Rufinus’ translation of Origen. In any case, it is not im- 
probable that the ablative interpretatione of our Vulgate is a residue 
of the Old Latin of v. 20. 

That our text enunciates a general principle is clear from the very 
form of the sentence. The author speaks in this verse of omnis 
prophetia scripturae, not merely of such prophecy as has to do with 
the parousia. His mode of speech is all-inclusive. ‘No [raea. .. oi] 
prophecy,” he says, “contained in scripture—and therefore no pa- 
rousiac prophecy—idias émAicews ...yivera.’’ Before embarking on 
our direct examination of this enigmatic phrase, a passing reference 
may be made to the interpretation championed by Estius and others, 
which gave prophetia scripturae the meaning ‘‘expositio scripturarum.”# 
This view is no longer common nor can it be said that Estius’ argu- 
ments are at all convincing. 

THE NOUN.—Years ago, in the article already mentioned,” Durand 


® Ambrosiaster, In I Tim. 2:1-4 (PL, XVII, 466 C). 

10 Bachiarius, Libellus de fide, n. 6 (PL, XX, 1034 A). 

1 Cf. Priscillian, Liber A pologeticus, I, 9; VI, 92; VIII, 119 (ed. Schepss, CSEL Vindob., 
XVIII, 9, 69, 87). In the case of VIII, 119 the sentence, “Omnis profetia uel scribtur 
interpraetationem indiget,” is expressly referred to “beatissimus Petrus.” 

12 Cf. M. J. Lagrange, O.P., La Critique rationnelle (Paris: Gabalda, 1935), p. 557. 

3 The combination yivoua: évdeqs with a following genitive is to be found in the LXX 
of Prov. 11:16; Wisd. 16:3; Ez.4:17. The idiom épunvelas rpocdetrax, though with refer- 
ence to translation, occurs in Pseudo-Aristeas, Epistula ad Philocratem, n. 11 (ed. Tr 
montano, La Leitera di Aristea a Filocrate, Napoli, 1931, p. 14). 

4 Estius (in h.l.) gives the following paraphrase: “Omnis scripturarum expositio, quae 
prophetia dici mereatur, propria interpretatione non fit.” 

% Cf. Durand, op. cit., p. 187. 
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pointed out that future discussions of II Pet. 1:20 would have to 
start from the fact that the term ézidvois,"® a hapax in the New Testa- 
ment and LXX, has the meaning “interpretation” or “explanation.” 
The statement is quite just. It would perhaps be sufficient simply 
to take note of the point and pass on at once to a discussion of the 
construction of the verse. Still, in view of the comparative rarity 
of the term, it may be helpful to outline the metaphorical usages of 
éritvois relevant to our text. A recapitulation of its metaphorical 
usages will serve to give us a feeling for the word and a keener ap- 
preciation of its possibilities in v. 20. 

As the noun is rather infrequent it seems legitimate to take note too 
of occurrences of the cognate verb émuAvew. The tabulation will not 
be complete as there are several references which we have been un- 
able to control. However, the following usages have been noted: 


1) The solution of objections or fallacious arguments. Thus, Clement of 
Alexandria used the verb to designate the solving of difficulties raised by pagans 
against the parousia of Christ.!7 Philo used the verb to signify the exposure of 
fallacious argumentation.4® Both noun and verb were used by Sextus Empiricus 
in this sense.!* 

2) The explanation of puzzling or mysterious statements, problems, etc. 
(a) The verb is used more than once by Athenaeus to indicate the explanation 
of puzzles or riddles.2® The same usage is found in Josephus.** (5) An anony- 
mous Greek translator of the Old Testament mentioned in Origen’s Hexapla 
used the noun in Eccles. 8:1 (7:30) to signify the wise man’s interpretation of the 
dificult matters submitted to his consideration. (c) The two terms seem to 
have been favorites of Aquila when speaking of symbolic dreams. In Gen. 40:8 
he used the noun to designate the explanation which Joseph was to give of the 
mysterious symbols seen by the fellow prisoners of that patriarch in their dreams.?* 
Here the LXX reads duacdgnois. In that same verse, and again in a similar 


% Conjectural emendations of the text to emtAevoews or erndvoews are now universally 
abandoned. Likewise we may entirely disregard Spitta’s emendation of wdvas to ayuss. 

17 Cf. Clement, Sirom., VI, c. 1, n. 1 (ed. Stahlin, CGS Berol., Clementis Tom. IT, 422). 

18 Philo, De agricultura, III, n. 16 (ed. Colson-Whitaker, Philo, Loeb Classical Library, 
II, 114). 

Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hyp., Il, n. 246 (ed. Bury, Sextus Empiricus, Loeb 
Classical Library I, 314). 

*” Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, X, 450 e (ed. Gulick, Athenaeus, Loeb Classical Library, 
IV, 542). 

“Josephus, Antig., VIII, [c. 6, n. 5], 167 (ed. Thackeray-Marcus, Josephus, Loeb 
Classical Library, V, 662). 

“Origen, Hexapla, in h.l. (ed. Field, Oxford: Clarendon, 1875, II, 395). 

% Origen, op. cit., I, 57. 
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context in the following chapter,** Aquila made use of the cognate verb in quite 
the same manner. (d) In the Greek version, no longer extant, of IV Esdras 
the noun seems to have been used to signify the interpretation of a mysterious 
vision. For we know that the term absolutio, found in the Latin version of IV 
Esd. 10:43, was not infrequently employed to translate éwiAvots in this sense* 
(e) Heliodorus (IV, 9) is said to have used the noun to signify the interpretation 
of oracles. 

3) The explanation of stories and parables. (a) Aristotle used the verb ip 
reference to the explanation of myths.?” (0) In the third part of the Shepherd 
of Hermas both noun and verb are constantly used to indicate the explanation 
of the “Similitudes.”* Irenaeus, in like manner, employed the terms émidvoy, 
émiAvew (or the corresponding absolulio, absolvere) to denote the explanations 
of their parables given by the Gnostics.*® 

4) The lucid explanation of obscure writings. Both noun and verb were so 
used by Vettius Valens.*° 

5) Clement of Alexandria used the plural of the noun to indicate the various 
allegorical interpretations which might be given the “stater’” mentioned in 
Mt. 17:27.% 


The metaphorical use of our term and its normal connotation seem 
clear. Both noun and verb are employed to express the idea of inter- 
pretation or explanation, and generally with a connotation of ob- 
scurity or even mystery in the object of the interpretation. 

In the case of II Pet. 1:20 commentators who accept the meaning 
“interpretation” (and today practically all so understand the noun*) 


*T.e., Gen. 41:8, 12; cf. Origen, op. cit., I, 58. Symmachus, we may add, is said to 
have used the noun, and Theodotion the verb, to render teraphim in Os. 3:4 (cf. Origen, 
op. cit., II, 945); a case, however, of obscurum per obscurius. 

% Cf. G. H. Box, The Ezra-Apocalypse (London: Pitman and Sons, 1912), p. 237, 
note g. 

2° So Mayor, op. cit., p. 113. 

37 Aristotle, Fragm. 164 (ed. Bekker, Aristotelis Opera, Berlin: Reimer, 1831-70, V, 
1505). 

28 Hermas, Pastor, Sim. V, c. 3, n. 1; c. 4, nn. 2, 3; c. 5, n. 1; etc. (ed. Funk, Patres 
A postolici, Tiibingen, 1901, I, 534, 536, 538, 542, etc.). 

29 Cf. S. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., I, c. 19, n. 2, and II, c. 28, n. 2 (ed. Harvey, Cambridge: 
Univ. Press, 1857, I, 176, 351); several other passages in Adv. Haer. might be cited. 

30 Cf. J. H. Moulton-G. Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1930), s. ov., p. 241; the texts are quoted in extenso. 

31 Clement, Paedag., II, c. 1, n. 14 (ed. Stahlin, CGS Berol., Clementis Tom. I, ed. 2, 
163). 

% Spitta’s proposal (cf. supra, note 16) to give the noun the meaning “dissolution,’ 
and to interpret the verse after the fashion of Mt. 5:17 and Jn. 10:35 has been without 
influence. 
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apply that thought either to the readers’ interpretation of prophecy 
or else to the explanation made by the prophets themselves. The 
latter view has two forms. Some commentators have taken “inter- 
pretation” to refer to the prophets’ understanding of the signs, visions, 
etc., vouchsafed them; others have understood the term to signify the 
explanation which the prophets might have appended to their proph- 
ecies. There are, then, really three ways in which “interpretation” 
might be construed in our verse. Contrary to what is sometimes 
stated, the term éridvois admits of each of these constructions, as 
may be seen from the foregoing list of its usages. So far, then, as 
the noun is concerned, all three explanations of the word in the present 
text are possible. Our choice of interpretation will have to turn on 
further considerations of text and context. 

THE VERB AND ITS DEPENDENT GENITIVE.—Some older authors 
insisted that yiverac here must denote origin. According to Alford, 
who discusses this question rather thoroughly, the meaning of v. 20 
would be: “no prophecy . . . comes of private interpretation,” or “proph- 
ecy... Springs not out of human interpretation.” If the predicate 
construction is so understood, it is obvious that “interpretation”’ 
must be taken to signify, in Alford’s words, “not our interpretation 
of prophecy, but its resolution, or interpretation, by the prophets 
themselves.” 

Although predicate genitives of origin with yiyvoua are surely 
not impossible, A. T. Robertson is the only New Testament gram- 
marian, so far as the writer knows, to favor that construction in 
II Pet. 1:20. Robertson regards léias émuAboews as an “ablative case,” 
a “case of origin, source,....”* Today, however, the greater 
number of grammarians explain the genitive in v. 20 as one of quality 
or of pertinence—variations of the possessive genitive.™ 

It is true, of course, that yivoua: is but rarely followed in the New 
Testament by predicate genitives; it is true too that in the few in- 
stances where this construction occurs, the genitive is usually one of 
outright possession (cf. Luke 20:14, 33) or of measure (cf. I Tim. 5:9). 
However, the éyévero yvwpns of Acts 20:3 is in all probability to be 

*H. Alford, The Greek Testament (London: Lee and Shepard, ed. 4, 1872), IV, 400 f. 

*A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament (London: Hodder and 


Stoughton, ed. 3, 1919), pp. 514, 518. 
* Thus Bauer, Bigg, Debrunner, Durand, Mayor, Zorell. 
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explained grammatically as a quasi-possessive genitive or genitive of 
pertinence.* Withother verbs predicate genitives of this type occur sey- 
eral times in the New Testament (e.g., Heb. 12:11). As for the clas. 
sical writers, this construction is rather frequent even with yiryvoua*® 
This verb has then a force equivalent to our English expressions 
“become one of,”’ “‘fall to (the lot, etc.) of,” “belong to,”’ “come under 
the scope of,” etc. 

With regard to II Pet. 1:20, however, it seems safest at this stage 
of the discussion to concede that the predicate genitive there could be 
one either of origin or of pertinence. Yet the latter construction does 
seem to be the more likely one. For even though it would be excessive 
perhaps to maintain with Mayor (loc. cit.) that Alford’s interpreta- 
tion “attributes to yivoua a force which it could only bear if followed 
by the preposition éx,” still it must be admitted that New Testament 
usage (cf. Gal. 4:4; I Tim. 6:4; Heb. 11:12) would lead one to expect 
the preposition in Alford’s interpretation. 

Before entering upon the next phase of our discussion we must 
take note of the following point. Though a predicate genitive of 
origin in our text would necessarily involve the meaning “‘inter- 
pretation by the prophets of the visions, etc., which they had received,” 
a quasi-possessive genitive would not of itself limit “interpretation” 
in v. 20 to any one sense. On the contrary, several interpretations 
would still be possible according to the force given the adjective 
dias. This adjective may indeed be regarded as the key-word of 
the whole verse. 

THE ADJECTIVE.—It has become more or less customary to trans- 
late idias in v. 20 by “private.” Still it should be remembered that 
neither the Greek word nor the corresponding propria of the Vulgate 
has that meaning of itself and apart from its context.* Indeed, ex- 
cept for the phrase xar’ idiay, the adjective iéus seems hardly ever to 
signify “private” in the New Testament. The prevailing use of the 
word, with or without the article, is that of an equivalent for éavroi, 


% Cf. A. Debrunner, Friedrich Blass’ Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, ed. 6, 1931), n. 400, 7; pp. 227 f. 

37 Cf. H. G. Liddell—R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1940), 
s.v., II, 3, a (II, 349). 

%8 The adjective “private” is more properly translated by léuorexés (cf. e.g., [V Mach. 
4:3), or by the Latin peculiaris, etc. 
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tavraw (suus, or ipsius, ipsorum), expressing possession with greater 
or less emphasis: “his,” “his own,” etc.% Forms of this adjective 
occur relatively often in the Secunda Petri (cf. 1:3, 20; 2:16, 22; 3:3, 
16,17). In II Pet. 3:17 it occurs in the sense of “‘your” or “your own.” 

This New Testament usage of the adjective—its normal usage in 
the Secunda Petri—must evidently be kept in view in our further 
discussion of II Pet. 1:20. We have noted above that neither the 
term “interpretation” nor the fact of a predicate genitive with yivera 
points decisively either to the quasi-possessive construction or to 
that of a genitive of origin. It is now our task to examine how these 
two general constructions fit in with the reflexive connotation in- 
herent in the adjective. And it is time, too, for us to take up several 
contextual considerations passed over in the foregoing pages. 

The Hypothesis of a Genitive of Origin.—This construction, as we 
have said, makes émuAicews refer to an interpretation made by the 
prophets themselves, either prior to, or in the act of prophecy. “No 
prophecy comes of an interpretation” made by the prophets. It is, 
of course, a truism that prophecy is not derived from the prophet’s 
unaided interpretation of signs and visions. The petition of the 
prophet Daniel (cf. Dan. 12:8 f.) for light to understand the vision 
granted to him has often been cited in support of the present hypoth- 
esis.” The thought is also to be found in Philo,“ and in rr: 
polytus.” But is it the thought of v. 20? 

In this understanding of the text the possessive adjective would 
have to have the meaning “their own,” with reference to the 
“prophets.” This construction is very awkward, for no express mention 
is made of “prophets” either in the text or in the preceding context. 
It would, indeed, seem that the normal force of the adjective Utdws 
must be considered to rule out the genitive of origin construction. 
Nor is the situation much different where the adjective is translated 


* Cf. J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. I (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, ed. 2, 1906), pp. 87 ff.; cf. also G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1901), pp. 123 ff. 

“Cf. also Zach. 4:4 ff.; I Pet. 1:10 f. 

" Philo, Quis rerum divin. haeres, c. 52, n. 258 ff. (ed. Colson-Whitaker, Philo, Loeb 
Classical Library, IV, 412 ff.); cf. also idem, Vite Mosis, I, c. 51, nn. 280 f. (ed. Colson 
Philo, V1, 420 f.). 

“ Hippolytus, De Christo et Antichristo, n. 2 (CGS Berol., Hippolyt. Tom. I-2, 5). 
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by “private.” For the privacy in question must be that of the 
individual prophet or perhaps that of the prophetic circle. Neither 
“prophet” nor “prophets” have been expressly mentioned in the 
context. 

A further point. We conceded above that émAicews might possibly 
be construed as a genitive of origin in v. 20. But against that pos- 
sibility lie several considerations of context. Had the sacred author 
intended émdicews to serve as a genitive of origin, he would have 
appended some dependent genitive such as épaudrwyr, signifying “vis- 
ions,” “signs,” etc. Ordinary clarity would have demanded some 
such addition. All the more so, as the foregoing term “prophecy,” 
with its connotation of obscurity and mystery, could easily be taken 
by readers as the logical object of the process of “interpretation.” 
The absence of a dependent genitive of object is a strong argument 
against the hypothesis of a genitive of origin in v. 20. We may 
note in addition that this construction does not smooth the connection 
between vv. 20 and 21. For v. 20 would be hardly anything more 
than a mere anticipation of the first half of v.21. It does seem rather 
strained to find in v. 20 the idea proper to v. 21. 

It is usual to cite, in support of the present hypothesis, the com- 
mentaries—treally two recensions of the same commentary—which 
pass under the names of the mysterious ““Oecumenius”’ and the eleventh- 
century Theophylact.* A child of the Greek Catenae, as Staab calls 
it, this twofold recension is our main channel back to the exegesis of 
our text current in the Greek Church. We shall follow the Theo- 
phylact recension: it happens in the present instance to be fuller than 
that of “Oecumenius.” After a quotation of vv. 20-21 the com- 


mentary proceeds: 


The prophets knew the inspired words they were receiving from the prophetic 
Spirit, and the bearing of those words; still they did not know them in the exact 
detail in which those words were later fulfilled. It was for this reason that, as 
the Lord has said (cf. Luke 10:24), the prophets yearned to see the issue of their 
predictions.* Now Peter is here explaining why the prophets refrained from 
interpreting [otx #punvevoar] their sayings; at the same time he distinguishes 


48 Cf, K. Staab, “Die Griechischen Katenenkommentare zu den katholischen Briefen,” 
Biblica, V (1924), 352. 

“ Cf. PG, CXXV, 1264 D f. 

The parallel “Oecumenius” text (cf. PG, CXIX, 592 B) terminates here. 
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true prophecy from the demoniacal and counterfeit prophecy to be found among 
the heretics. ‘No prophecy of scripture,’ he says, ‘léias émAboews. . -yiverat.’ 
That is to say, the prophets receive their prophecy from God, not however as they 
would wish, but according as the divine Spirit works in them. And while they 
knew and understood the prophetic message sent down to them, they did not work 
out its explanation [ob...rqv émidvow abrod erowidvro]. That the prophets, 
while under the movement of the Spirit of God, were conscious that their message 
was being sent to them by the divine Spirit, is clear from the voluntary character 
of their service: they said what they wished to say, they kept silent what they 
did not wish to say. Not so the false prophets! These men were unconscious 
of the influences working in them; beside themselves in their frenzy, like drunken 
men they were not conscious of the forces operating in them... . 


There can be no doubt of the sense given in this commentary to 
y. 20. It would be interesting to know if this explanation of our text 
was taken from a major patristic writer. The commentator’s pre- 
occupation with mantic inspiration, probably that of the Montanists 
whose tenets persisted so long in the East, is evident in the text. Per- 
haps II Pet. 1:21@ had been abused by heretics in an effort to exclude 
liberty from the concept of prophetic inspiration. At all events, 
this very preoccupation of the commentator lessens the value of his 
comments as regards v. 20. 

Much has been made, too, of the fact that Bede and a long line 
of later Latin commentators support the interpretation which refers 
propria to the prophets. The venerable Northumbrian monk is 
explicit : 


Pendet hic versiculus ex eo quod superius ait: “cui bene facitis attendentes”’; 
qui enim prophetarum verba attendentes bene utique faciunt, ut per haec lucem 
habere possint scientiae, hoc primum intellegere debent, quia nullus prophetarum 
sanctorum propria sua interpretatione populis dogmata vitae praedicarit, sed quae 
a Domino didicerant, haec suis auditoribus agenda commendabant. . . .* 


However, it should not be forgotten that Bede is commenting the 
Vulgate text of II Pet. 1:20. The Vulgate reading propria inter- 
pretatione non fit all but imposes this mode of exegesis. But there is 
reason to suspect that Bede was not entirely satisfied with the exposi- 
tion given. For, after a brief contrast of the methods pursued by 
pagan seers, he continues: 


“Ven. Beda, in h.l. (PL, XCIII, 73 C). 
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Sicut ergo prophetae non sua propria, sed Dei verba scribebant, ita et lector 
ecorum non sua propria interpretatione potest uli, ne a sensu veritatis exorbitet, 
sed hoc omnimodis debet intendere, quomodo sua voluerit intellegi ipse qui scripsit, 


The Hypothesis of a Quasi-Possessive Genitive.—As we noted once be- 
fore, several interpretations are possible in this alternative hypothesis, 
First there is the chance that iéias refers to the grammatical subject 
of the clause, to “prophecy,” with the meaning: “no prophecy of 
Scripture becomes an object of is own interpretation.” In other 
words, the sacred author would be stating that scriptural prophecy 
is not self-explanatory. A few authors seem to have defended this 
construction.” 

Though from the grammatical standpoint this construction is not 
impossible, it is more usual for téws to refer to persons than to things. 
Furthermore it is doubtful that the sacred writer would express so 
obscurely a straightforward thought of this sort. In II Pet. 3:16, 
where a similar thought is recorded, he used the expression dvovénra 
(difficilia intellectu)—a clear-cut and unambiguous form of speech. 
In the present case he would probably have used dveepunvevros (cf. 
Heb. 5:11) or some such word. Finally we may note that the inter- 
pretation in question does not easily harmonize with v. 21. It could 
hardly be said, in support of the contention that prophecies are not 
self-explanatory, that “not by will of man was prophecy brought of 
old, etc.” 

Another possibility. The adjective iéias might be taken to refer 
grammatically to the iniellegentes of v. 20. The phrase would then 
mean “your own interpretation.”’ So understood, the adjective would 
refer directly and almost exclusively to the immediate readers of the 
Secunda Petri. There is, of course, no difficulty in referring the 
possessive adjective to a second person plural (cf. II Pet. 3:17). 
The difficulty of this interpretation lies rather in the fact that the 
term would function here as an indirect, and not as a direct, reflexive. 
The present writer has found no clear instance of this usage. Still 
more at variance with this construction is the fact that the scope 
of v. 20 is much broader than that of v. 19. The universal statement 
in v. 20 is not limited to any single group of persons. 


47 Mayor (op. cit.) names Werenfels, Briicker, and Bisping. 
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There remains a third construction. Taking into account the 
personal connotation usual with téws and making allowance for the 
universal character of the principle enunciated in v. 20, modern com- 
mentators generally agree in referring the possessive adjective, not 
indeed to the readers merely of the parousiac prophecies, but to any 
and all readers of the prophetic Scriptures. In this understanding 
of the passage, v. 20 may be translated: ‘“‘no prophecy of Scripture 
becomes a matter (or comes within the scope) of one’s own interpreta- 
tion.” The further shading and more exact determination of the 
force of ‘one’s own”’ turns on considerations of context. 

Clearly this explanation fits in neatly with the contents of v. 21. 
Some, it is true, who favored the genitive of origin in our text, urged 
that difficulty in the interpretation of prophecy is a notion alien to 
the preceding context. For, it has been argued,® the apostle speaks 
of prophecy “‘not as difficult of interpretation, but as a candle shining 
ina dark place, nay, as being even more firm and secure than external 
proofs of the same proofs.” At first sight the objection appears to 
be not without force. Still, Bellarmine’s answer remains valid 
today: ““Respondeo hoc etiam loco (i.e., II Pet. 1:19) prophetarum 
voces vocari lucernam, non quia facile intelliguntur, sed quia intel- 
lectae illuminant et iter ostendunt ad Christum.’’ Truly, the ob- 
jection is more seeming than real. To take a rather parallel case in 
our Secunda Petri, the sacred writer certainly appears to approve 
and encourage his readers’ familiarity with certain letters of Paul 
(cf. 3:16); yet the author does not hesitate to observe that these same 
letters contain ‘some things hard to understand.” 

It has always been considered a weak spot in the quasi-possessive 
hypothesis that the trend of patristic comment, as evidenced in Bede 
and in the Theophylact commentary, lay the other way. However, 
there is a piece of patristic evidence which offsets the reference of 
ibias (propria) to the prophets. So far as the writer has observed, 
a text in Rufinus’ translation of Origen’s Homilies on the Book of 
Numbers has never been quoted in discussions on the meaning of 
Il Pet. 1:20. For the sake of clarity, the text must be quoted at 
some length: 


“Cf. Alford (op. cit., IV, 300), who in this is following Hiither. 
“Cf. De Verbo Dei, III, c. 2, ad arg. 4. 
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‘Et exsurget’ ut ‘stella ex Iacob, perdet liberatum de civitate.’ Non in hoe 
solum, sed in omni paene prophetico stilo quae dicuntur, involuto satis et obscuro 
sermone dicuntur. Non enim placuit sancto Spiritui, qui de his scribi voluit, ut 
palam haec et pedibus, ut ita dicam, imperitorum conculcanda ponerentur, sed ita 
providit, ut, cum publice haberi videantur, sermonum tamen obscuritate recon- 
dita in arcanis et secretis obtecta serventur. Et nunc ergo quod ait: ‘Perdet 
liberatum de civitate,’ nisi ad consuetudinem propheticam respicias, de qua 
dicitur: ‘Omnis prophetia non potest propria absolutione constare,’ valde dificilis 
videbitur intellectus. Videamus tamen, si forte hoc modo poterit explanazri. 
Civitatem. . . .5° 


Some might wish to attribute to Origen the integral text just quoted; 
it will be safer, however, to treat this passage simply as representing 
the views of Rufinus (+ ca. 409). Now granted that the text of 
II Pet. 1:20 is presented here somewhat freely, there can be no doubt 
that Rufinus understood the pre#via of v. 20 in a manner not con- 
sonant with the hypothesis of a genitive of origin. For, whether he 
was following the Old Latin text current at Aquileia, as seems to have 
been his usual practice,** or was rendering freely our present Greek 
text of v. 20, one fact stands out clear: Rufinus did not take propria 
as referring to the prophets. On the positive side, Rufinus’ meaning 
is less clear. He may have meant, “no prophecy can be made manifest 
through one’s own interpretation,” and so have taken the phrase in 
accord with his previous remarks on the im periti—the everyday readers 
of scriptural prophecy. More probably, however, he was emphasizing 
the thought of his master Origen, that prophetic speech is often to 
be taken in an allegorical sense, not in the sense suggested by the bare 
literal meaning of its terms. In either case, reference of propria to 
the prophets is excluded. This testimony from the great patristic 
age is surely as weighty as the comments of Bede and of the Theo- 
phylact commentary. 

In the hypothesis of a quasi-possessive genitive, the sequence of the 
apostle’s thought is clear. In the matter of the parousiac prophecies 
the essential point was the fact itself of the Lord’s future parousia. 
The reality of that future fact, we know (cf. II Pet. 3:4), had already 

5° Origen, In Numeros Homiliae XVIII, c. 4 (ed. Baehrens, CGS Berol., Origenis 
Tom. VII, 175). The texts here discussed are the LXX of Num. 24:17c and 19). Itis 
curious that Baehrens does not list II Pet. 1:20 in his Index Biblicus. 

51 Cf. F. H. Chase, “Peter, Second Epistle,” in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, III, 803. 

® Cf. A. Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament (London: Duckworth, 1913), 
p. 82, note 2. 
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become an object of attack. And so, the addressees of the Secunda 
Petri were exhorted to cling to the sermo propheticus—the divine 
testimony assuring them of the reality of that great event of the future. 
They should see in that testimony their source of light across the dark 
places of the present time. Yet they were to be on their guard 
against abuses in their devotion to the prophetic Scriptures. Some, 
for example, might urge that passages customarily taken in a parousiac 
sense had quite another meaning. Others might forget that there is 
much in prophecy that is obscure and enigmatic, that circumstances of 
time and manner may remain indefinite in prophecy without prejudice 
to the reality of the events predicted. The failure of the parousia to 
materialize was already proving a stumbling-block to many; some were 
even ready to attack the truth of parousiac prophecies. In such 
circumstances the apostle encourages devotion to those prophecies, 
but at the same time he warns his readers that it is not within the 
scope of ‘one’s own interpretation” to decide what is or is not pro- 
phetic, or to determine and treat as prophetic circumstantial details 
outside the sphere of God’s prophetic testimony. 


THE POSITIVE TEACHING OF THE TEXT 


The form of the general statement in v. 20 is negative; the term 
léias, in its fundamental reflexive sense ‘‘one’s own,” is essentially 
relative. The positive force of the text will evidently turn on the 
question: To what is “one’s own” contrasted in the context of the 
Secunda Petri? Several theories have been advanced on this point. 


The Contrast 


Mayor’s Position.—J. B. Mayor put forth the thesis that “private” 
in our text stands in contrast to “general interpretation.”” No proph- 
ecy, he states, “is exhausted by one interpretation to which it is, 
as it were, tied.”** Later on, in his Comments, he expresses his view 
more definitely: 

Prophecy is not restricted to the particular meaning assigned to it by a par- 
ticular man or a particular generation. The special work of the prophet is to 
interpret the working of God to his own generation. But in doing this he is 
laying down the principles of God’s action generally. Hence there may be many 
fulfilments of one prophecy, or, to speak more exactly, many historical illustrations 
of some one principle of Providential Government.“ 


" Cf. Mayor, op. cit., p. 114. “ Cf. Mayor, op. cit., p. 196. _ 
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Other considerations apart, one may indeed doubt that the author 
of the Secunda Petri intended any such meaning in v. 20. A message 
of this kind would have defeated the purpose of the apostolic exhorta- 
tion pronounced in v. 19d. The faithful, while urged to heed the 
prophecies—the prophecies pertaining to the final parousia, would 
at the same time be given to understand that the full meaning of those 
same prophecies is not exhausted by the parousiac sense attached to 
them! It is little wonder that Mayor’s view has won few adherents, 

Contrast with the Holy Spirit—Most commentators, though with 
a variety of nuance that need not delay us, emphasize today the 
contrast between idias and the divine author of the prophecies,.® 
The contrast is evident: “no prophecy of Scripture comes within 
the scope of one’s own interpretation; for it was not by will of man 
that prophecy was brought of old; on the contrary, borne along by 
the Holy Spirit, men spoke from God.” As prophecy is superhuman 
in origin, so no merely human interpretation will suit its contents. 
The meaning of a prophecy is the meaning intended by the Holy 
Spirit. And obviously, as many modern writers insist, there must be 
nothing arbitrary or capricious in man’s interpretation of prophetic 
sayings. 

The Organs of Interpretation 


The Apostolic Leaders.—That the interpretation of prophecy must 
be in accord with the sense intended by the Holy Spirit, would seem 
to be the direct and immediate lesson of v. 20. But is that the full 
message of the verse? Is there not present, too, an implicit contrast 
with the judgement of the Church? Certainly the apostles’ authorita- 
tive teaching on the force and bearing of prophetic passages of the 
Old Testament cannot have been far from the mind of the sacred writer. 
His insistence on the position of the apostles (cf. II Pet. 1:1, 13, 16-18) 
and his antithetical mention of the “‘false-teachers”’ (cf. 2:1 ff.) make it 
legitimate to infer that in the sacred writer’s mind resort should be 
had to apostolic authority to discover, in cases of doubtful or difficult 
prophetic sayings, the sense intended by the Holy Spirit. Nor should 
the evidence of Chapter 3 be neglected in this connection. Without 
adopting Ladeuze’s hypothesis of an accidental transposition of II 


% Thus Bigg, Calmes, Chaine, Felten, Huby, Wand, Windisch. 
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Pet. 2:36-22 and 3:1-16,% there can be little doubt that the sense 
of 1:16-21 is next resumed in 3:1-16. And there the authentic 
character of the parousiac teaching of the apostles, as contrasted 
with that of the scoffers, is set forth very definitely. There are 
also other data in the New Testament to be considered. 

According to St. Paul’s teaching, as Bonsirven notes apropos of 
II Cor. 3:13-16,” it is a principle of Christian exegesis that the 
Bible cannot be understood save “by means of the faith in Christ 
Jesus.” Jewish exegesis, through its refusal to accept that faith, 
was incapable of understanding fully the message of the Old Testa- 
ment. The failure of the Jewish leaders to understand “the utter- 
ances of the prophets which are read every sabbath” (cf. Acts 13:27; 
also 3:17) is stressed as an immediate cause of their final opposition 
to Jesus. 

Still, mere possession of faith in Christ Jesus—so our text clearly 
indicates—did not qualify every individual Christian to expound 
the prophecies. To understand the associations which II Pet. 1:20 
would evoke in the minds of the first addressees of that letter, we 
must take note of the manner in which the prophets were expounded 
authoritatively in the apostolic age. And from the scanty records 
which have come down to us, it is clear that the office of authoritative 
exposition was vested in the major Christian teachers. 

At the very dawn of the Church’s existence the risen Christ is 
described by Luke as “opening” the Scriptures to the two disciples 
on the road to Emmaus. Reflecting later how their Master “had 
interpreted [dvepujvevcey] to them in all the Scriptures the things 
referring to himself,” Cleophas and his companion exclaimed in 
wonderment: “Was not our heart burning within us while he was 
speaking on the road and opening [duqvovyer] to us the Scriptures?” 
(cf. Luke 24:27, 32). It is significant that the term “opening” is 
akin to the term “releasing’’ [éridvois] used metaphorically in our 
text in an analogous sense. Now the power of “opening the Scrip- 
tures,” mentioned by the Emmaus disciples, was soon to be com- 

*Cf. P. Ladeuze, “Transposition accidentelle dans la Ila Petri,” Revue biblique, 
ns. II (1905), 543-52. 

Cf. J. Bonsirven, S.J., Exégése rabbinique et exégése puulinienne (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1939), p. 272. 
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municated by Christ to His apostles. Shortly before the ascension, 
Christ in the company of the apostles “opened their minds that they 
might understand the Scriptures” (cf. Luke 24:45). 

In the following decades several instances of authoritative inter. 
pretation of the Scriptures are recorded. Peter (cf. Acts 2:16 ff; 
3:22 ff.), Stephen (cf. Acts 6:10; 7:1 ff.), Philip the deacon (cf, 
Acts 8:29 ff.), James (cf. Acts 15:16 ff.), and Apollos (cf. Acts 18:28) 
stand forth as representative expositors of the Scriptures. There is 
hardly any need to speak of the numerous cases of scriptural inter- 
pretation by Paul. Still, it is of special interest to note that on one 
occasion Paul’s scriptural exegesis is described as an “opening” of 
the Scriptures. His evangelical labors at the synagogue of Thes. 
salonica are thus described: ‘‘And Paul... reasoned with them from 
the Scriptures; explaining [= d:avoiywr, i.e., ‘opening’] and showing 
that Christ had to suffer and rise from the dead” (cf. Acts 17:2 f.), 

Making all due allowance for the habits of contemporary Jewish 
exegesis, the assurance and authority with which Paul founded lessons 
and even arguments on his typical interpretation of Old Testament 
passages, make it all but evident that the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was aware and confident of the divinely inspired character of those 
interpretations.* The fact of their inspiration must have been ac- 
knowledged by his fellow teachers of apostolic rank (cf. II Pet. 3:15). 
It cannot be doubted that both they and the primitive Christian 
communities looked on Paul’s exegesis of Old Testament prophecy 
as the fruit of an inner teaching of the Holy Spirit. What is said of 
Paul in this connection, may be said with all justice of the other major 
apostles. Hence it seems only natural to infer that the ancient 
readers of our letter would see in II Pet. 1:20 an allusional contrast 
to the authoritative scriptural interpretations handed out by the 
primary Christian teachers of the time. 

The Charismatics.—It is possible perhaps to go a step further. 
Authoritative interpretation of the Scriptures may well have been 
an appanage of the charismatics of the primitive Church. This 
aspect of our problem, while not new, is little noticed in modem 
discussions of our text. And yet the Secunda Petri should be studied 
against its first century background. 


58 Cf. Bonsirven, op. cit., p. 273. 
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Two centuries ago, Calmet maintained that the power to interpret 
the Scriptures belonged to the charism of prophecy.” The theory 
is deserving of some consideration. In Paul’s hierarchy of charisms,” 
the prophets are normally listed right after the apostles.” Early 
Christians held these prophets in highest esteem. Paul himself shows 
a special regard for this type of charism (cf. I Cor. 14:1 f.). Like 
Agabus (cf. Acts 11:28; 21:10 f.) these charismatic prophets were 
wont to foretell the future. As preachers they were under some 
special guidance or even inspiration of the Holy Spirit. However, 
their connection with scriptural interpretation is less evident. For 
their preaching seems to have been directed more to the heart than to 
the mind; it seems to have been essentially paraenetic. Insofar as 
their work is described by St. Paul,” its specific aim was to edify, 
to exhort, and to console. 

Teaching or didaskalia, the third in Paul’s hierarchy of charisms, 
may with greater reason be considered in connection with scriptural 
interpretation. But first a word or two about these doctors or 
teachers. 

In the very earliest period of the Church the charisms of prophecy 
and teaching might be found in the same individual. Thus, in the 
beginnings of the Christian community at Antioch, Barnabas and 
Saul and the other leaders of that great center are styled “prophets 
and teachers” indiscriminately (cf. Acts 13:1). Later however, 
after the founding of so many local churches, the didaskaloi, unlike 
the itinerant “apostles,” seem to have belonged as a rule to definite 
communities.* Paul’s celebrated statement in Eph. 4:11 is to be 
noted: “And he himself gave some men (to the Church) as apostles, 
others as prophets, others as evangelists, others as pastors and teachers 

# A. Calmet, O.S.B. (in h.l., according to Mansi’s Latin translation) makes this state- 
ment: “Primis Ecclesiae Christianae temporibus, in singulis Ecclesiis erant Prophetae, 
peculiari explicandarum Scripturarum dono praestantes. Jubet Petrus hos consuli aut 
Apostolos, ut germanam sacrorum voluminum sententiam assequare; vetatque unum- 
quemque vulgo Magistrum ac Doctorem agere in hoc studii genere, vulgare hominum 
ingenium adeo superante.” 

Cf. I Cor. 12:8-10, 28-30; Rom. 12:6-8; Eph. 4:11. 

© The term “apostles” here is not limited to the Twelve; cf. J. Huby, S.J., Jn Eph. 4:11; 
cf. also M. J. Lagrange, O.P., In Rom. 16:7. 

@ Cf. Eph. 4:11; I Cor. 12:8; Rom. 12:7. 


"On these charismatics, compare Didache, c. 11 and c. 13 (ed. Funk-Bihlmeyer, Die 
Apostolischen V ater, Tiibingen, 1924, I, 6-8). 
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[rods 5& wouuévas kal didacKddovs]....” The way in which Paul groups 
the last two charismatic orders under the same definite article, points 
to the conclusion that the “pastors” of the early Christian com- 
munities were normally didaskaloi.“ For the rest, a pastor would 
ordinarily have to be able to instruct his flock and so would have to 
exercise the work of didaskalia. 

Although our information on this charism is rather meager, there 
is fairly general agreement that the didaskaloi were catechists raised 
up providentially and endowed with the “‘discourse of knowledge.’ 
Their task was to provide the current teaching of Christian truth. 
Now as a very considerable part of the early Christian catechesis was 
taken up with interpretations of the Old Testament prophecies, it is 
difficult to evade the conclusion that scriptural interpretation formed 
part of the office of the didaskalos, that it pertained to the charism 
of didaskalia. 

Bonsirven,® who in this follows Prat, would seem to hold that the 
catechetical discourses of these teachers were inspired. It would 
follow, too, that their scriptural interpretations were inspired. Yet 
the point would be difficult to prove. Lagrange denies the inspira- 
tion of the didaskaloi.“ Allo, in turn, defends the very reasonable 
view that the charism of didaskalia is to be taken in the broader sense 
of “grace of state.’** These more moderate views do not at all belie 
the authoritative status of the didaskaloi in the primitive Christian 
community. 

And now for the application of all this to II Pet. 1:20. If inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures belonged to the office of the local didaska- 
loi, the primitive addressees of the Secunda Petri could not fail to 
sense in the idias émAtioews of v. 20 a contrast, not only to the explana- 
tions given by the great apostolic leaders, but also to the interpreta- 
tions offered by the charismatic didaskaloi of their local churches. 
And it is suggestive, to say the least, that pseudodidaskaloi, the 
“false teachers,’ should be introduced in the section of our letter 
(cf. 2:1) following the pericope in which we are interested. It is 

* This interpretation of the text is at least as ancient as St. Jerome: cf. Im Eph. 4:11-12 
(PL, XXVI, 500 B). 

© Cf. F. Prat, S.J., La Théologie de Saint Paul, Vol. I (Paris: Beauchesne, ed. 16, 1927), 
. 500. 

r ® Cf. Bonsirven, op. cit., p. 272. 67 Cf. Lagrange, Jn Rom. 12:7. 

*8 Cf. E. B. Allo, O.P., Premiére éptire aux Corinthiens (Paris: Gabalda, 1934), Exc. 

xiii, p. 337, 
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instructive to note that if these “false teachers” are to be identified 
with the “scoffers” of Chapter 3,” their primary error seems to have 
been opposition to the parousiac prophecies. 

Our object in this paper has been to determine how II Pet. 1:20 
was understood by its original readers in the first century—how the 
sacred writer intended this verse to be understood. The expression 
iditas émtAdoews lay in direct opposition to the interpretation intended 
by the Holy Spirit; indirectly, however, it suggested to its first readers 
a warning that their own interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures 
was not to be preferred to the inspired interpretations of the great 
apostolic leaders or to the official interpretations given by their local 
didaskaloi. In this sense, then, our text may be said to teach im- 
plicitly the part of the Church’s magisterium in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. A note must now be added on the relation of 
our text to the celebrated Tridentine decree of April 8, 1546. 


The Tridentine Decree and II Pet. 1:20 


Assuming that the Tridentine decree on the interpretation of the 
Scriptures is entirely dependent on our text,” non-Catholic com- 
mentators at times complain that the Fathers of Trent proceeded 
illegitimately in extending to the whole of Scripture what Peter had 
only said of prophecy. In answer we might recall that the complaint 
overlooks the less rigid use of the term “‘prophecy”’ in apostolic times. 

The term “‘prophet” was commonly employed as a collective designa- 
tion for all the post-Mosaic writers of the Old Testament. Not only 
the prophetae posteriores, but also the prophetae priores and even the 
writers of the hagiographa were thus designated on occasion. It is, 
of course, obvious that, as the term “Law” in combination with 
“Prophets” signified only the Pentateuch, the term “Prophets” in 
the common expression “Law and Prophets” must frequently have 
had this wider sense.” One might compare Luke 24:27 and 24:44 
in this connection. Indeed, David is called a prophet by Peter 
himself (cf. Acts 2:30). We may add, too, that this wider use of 

Cf. Ladeuze, of. cit., p. 545. 

"Cf. Concilium Tridentinum, sess. IV (ed. Soc. Goerres., Vol. V, Friburgi Br.: Herder, 
1911, 92). As the subsequent Tridentine “Profession of Faith” in the time of Pius IV 
(cf. Mansi, XXXTIT, 221) and the decree of the Vatican Council on this matter (sess. III, 
cap. 2; Coll. Lacens., VII, 251) are, historically speaking, restatements in positive form 


of the earlier decree of Trent, there is no need to discuss their relation to II Pet. 1:20. 
"Cf. Matt. 5:17; 7:12; 11:13; 22:40; Luke 16:16; John 1:45; Rom. 3:21. 
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the term “prophet” was not unknown in contemporary Jewish circles” 

As for the extension of the term “‘prophecy”’ to the Mosaic portion 
of the Old Testament, it is well known that Moses was commonly 
regarded as the prophet par excellence.“ There are even references 
to his prophetic status in the New Testament (cf. Mt. 11:13). Cer. 
tainly the character of the Old Testament quotations which occur in 
Romans and Hebrews supposes the extension of the terms “prophets” 
(cf. Rom. 1:2; Heb. 1:1) and “prophetic writings” (cf. Rom. 16:26) 
to all the writers or writings of the Old Testament collection. 

While it cannot, then, be said that the expression “prophecy of 
Scripture” in II Pet. 1:20 affords no basis for the decree of Trent, 
there is still need of great caution in determining the exact relation 
of the Petrine text to the Tridentine decree. Trent does not quote 
our text or refer to it in any way. Indeed the phraseology of the 
Tridentine decree is hardly reminiscent of II Pet. 1:20.% Further- 
more, the causes that led to the enactment of that decree as well as 
its theological basis are very clearly set down in the Tridentine text. 
Finally, the acta preliminary to the decree make no mention of II 
Pet. 1:20. We may, then, conclude that the Petrine text exerted 
no marked influence on the Fathers of Trent. Our text could, indeed, 
have served as a scriptural basis for the Tridentine decree; historically, 
however, our verse seems to have had no direct influence on it. 


CONCLUSION 


Lost in the shadow of the Pauline Corpus, the seven Catholic letters 
were left almost without commentary in patristic times. Our Secunda 
Petri shared the lot of its companion letters. Indeed, the special 
difficulties attending the authorship and canonical status of this 
document made it the least noticed of the group. In the modem 
reaction toward the Catholic Epistles no opportunity to contribute, 
however slightly, to their elucidation may be passed over. It is 
to be hoped that the statement of Rufinus to which we have called 
attention and our notes on the charismatic doctors may throw some 
light on a difficult passage of the long-neglected Secunda Petri. 

™ Thus Josephus, Antig., IV, [c. 8, n. 48], 329 (ed. Thackeray, Josephus, Loeb 
Classical Library, IV, 634); cf. also Philo, Vita Mosis, II, c. 35, nn. 187 ff. (ed. Colson, 
Philo, Loeb Classical Library, VI, 540 ff.). On non-Hellenistic Judaism, cf. H. L. Strack- 
P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Vol. IV-1 
(Miinchen: Beck, 1928), p. 416, 16 Exkurs, I, B, b. 

% Cf, Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., IV-1, 446, 16 Exkurs, II, B, Nr. 2. 

™ Neither is the conciliar text reminiscent of II Pet. 3:16, despite a similarity of subject. 

% The preliminary discussions may be found in Concilium Tridentinum, ed. Soc. Goerres., 
I, 36 ff.; 436; V, 29, 82, 84-6, 92. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST IN APOLOGETICS 


ANTHONY C. COTTER, S.J. 
Weston College 


HAT the historical Jesus, though true man, was also true God, isa 
(peg of the Catholic Church, a fundamental article of the 
Catholic faith. It was defined by many Councils and is contained 
in all symbols of faith. It must be professed explicitly before one is 
admitted to baptism, and all Catholics believe it fide divina, that is, 
as a truth revealed by God. It is among the first theses of the treatise 
De Verbo Incarnato, and Catholic theologians prove it from Scripture, 
the Councils and professions of faith, the Fathers, the consent of the 
theologians. 

Now to the trained theologian it is clear that all these arguments 
depend for their full dogmatic force on the authority of the magisterium 
of the Catholic Church. No need to gointothat. But the question I 
wish to discuss now is this: Is that the only way of establishing the 
divinity of Christ? Or can that dogma be proved independently of 
the magisterium? Could a pagan be brought to see its truth before 
he admits the dogmatic authority of the Church and its magisterium? 
Or—to take a rationalist like Harnack, who persistently denied the 
divinity of the historical Jesus—would it be possible to convince him 
of this truth without first obliging him to submit to the authority of 
the Catholic Church (or of the Lutheran Church, of which he claimed 
to be a member)? 

My personal reason for taking up this question is that some reviewers 
of my Theologia Fundamentalis (1940) expressed doubt on the subject.’ 
It is touched on very summarily in my book.? But since the divinity 
of Christ constitutes the central thesis of the first part of my apolo- 
getics, and since at that stage the arguments can in no wise rest on 
the authority of the Church, I thought it opportune to examine the 
problem at greater length. 

Now looking at the history of Catholic apologetics during the last 
century or so, we find that earlier writers confined their treatises to 
proving that Christ was God’s legate or the Messias expected by the 
Jews. Several good reasons may have prompted this limitation of 


1The Month, CLXXVII (1941), 88. 
* Theologia Fundamentalis (Weston, Mass.: Weston College, 1940), pp. 16-17. 
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outlook. First, this proof was sufficient to show the credibility of 
Christ’s teaching, which was generally put down as the purpose of 
apologetics. Secondly, the divinity of Christ is a mystery, so much 
so that Peter had need of a special revelation (and grace, no doubt) 
to acknowledge it (Matt. 16:17); natural knowledge (“flesh and 
blood”) was not enough. Both Mark (1:24) and Paul (I Cor. 2:8) 
seem to say that even the demons with their superhuman intelligence 
did not discover it or were not sure of it. 

A strong motive for not proving the divinity of Christ in apologetics 
was undoubtedly the example of the older Scholastics. Both St. 
Thomas? and Suarez‘ prove it. Neither, of course, intended to write 
an apologetics as understood in the nineteenth and twentieth century; 
but modern Catholic apologists would naturally analyze their mode 
of proceeding. Now their positive arguments as well as their answers 
to objections rest ultimately on the authority of the magisterium. 
Some modern theologians,’ though professing to write an apologetics, 
proceed as did St. Thomas and Suarez. 

But latterly Catholic apologists include the divinity of Christ as 
one of the theses to be established before establishing the authority of 
the magisterium of the Catholic Church. Of the authors to whom I 
had access I may mention the following: W. Wilmers, I. Ottiger, A. 
Schill, R. Garrigou-Lagrange, H. Felder, H. Dieckmann, M. Lepin, 
H. van Laak, J. T. Langan, J. Falcon, G. Lahousse, H. Straubinger, 
B. Goebel, V. Wass, L. Késters, L. de Grandmaison, C. Lavergne. 
J. Huby follows the same procedure,® and so does A. Michel.” The 
same plan is followed by A. d’Alés and by L. Billot in their treatises 
De Verbo Incarnato.® 

The modern procedure then cannot be accused of novelty, and I 
might rest my case on the weight of the authorities cited. However, 
because there is not yet universal agreement, I intend to show in this 

3C. Gent., IV, 3-9. 4 De Deo Uno et Trino, Tract. ITI, lib. II, c. 3-4. 

5E.g., B. Tepe, S.J., Imstitutiones Theologicae (Parisiis, 1896), I, 180-83. 

6 Christus (6e éd.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1934), Chap. XVII, Sect. I. 

7 “Jésus-Christ,” DTC, VIII, 1186-1227. 

8 A. d’Alés, S.J., De Verbo Incarnato (Paris: Beauchesne, 1930), Thesis V; L. Billot, 
S.J., De Verbo Incarnato (ed. 7a; Romae: apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1927), 
Theses LVI-LVIII. The question itself is discussed explicitly, though briefly, by H. 
Dieckmann, S.J., De Revelatione Christiana (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1930), n. 670; 
I. Ottiger, S.J., Theologia Fundamentalis (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1911), I, 17; 
Tanquerey-Bord, Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae (ed. 24a; Paris: Desclée, 1937), n. 364. 
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paper that proving the divinity of Christ apologetically is possible, 
unobjectionable, and indeed advisable. I shall also add arguments 
by which this can be done without leaning on the magisterium. Fin- 
ally, I shall discuss the further question whether it is possible and 
advisable to prove in apologetics that Christ was the Son of God. 


POSSIBILITY 


I shall base my proof on the magisterium itself, which has followed 
and recommends this procedure, and I shall cite five witnesses. 

1) Christ Himself proceeded inthismanner. For the early Church, 
docens and discens, certainly believed in the divinity of Christ, as even 
rationalists admit today. But why? Evidently because Christ 
established its truth once for all, without, of course, relying on His 
authority, which w23 then in question. And, as is clear from the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul, the argument with 
the greatest effect was undoubtedly His resurrection coupled with 
His claim to divinity. 

No doubt, both Christ and the Apostles often appealed to the Old 
Testament, which was part of the Jewish magisterium. But there are 
plenty of arguments scattered up and down the New Testament, 
which do not rest on the peculiar authority which the Old Testament 
had for the Jews. 

2) John the Apostle, a member of the magisterium, followed a like 
procedure. Toward the end of his Gospel he tells his readers the pur- 
pose of his book: “These things are written that you may believe that 
Jesus is Christ, the Son of God” (20:31). And he claims or lets it be 
understood that he had personal knowledge of what he narrates, that 
he had been an eye-witness, implying, of course, that such testimony 
cannot be refused: ‘We saw his glory—glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father—full of grace and truth” (1:14). 

I may admit a certain weakness in this argument. The question 
enters here: For whom did St. John write his Gospel? Who were the 
addressees? If they were pagans or Jews, the argument would be 
conclusive. But while opinions differ, it seems most probable that 
the Gospel was meant for Christians, and these would, of course, fully 
appreciate the author’s apostolic authority. 

3) Consulting the Fathers, we come to St. John Chrysostom, the 
great Doctor of the Church. Among his authentic works is a homily 
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in which he undertakes to prove to Jew and gentile that Christ was 
true God, equal to the Father.* That he clearly faced our problem 
is apparent from the introduction, where he enumerates what he does 
and does not suppose in his hearers. 

Does this argument of ours lose some of its force because the homily 
was delivered at Antioch, some ten years before he was made Patriarch 
of Constantinople, that is, at a time when he did not yet belong to the 
magisterium? It would not seem so. We must remember that 
Chrysostom gave this and other homilies in the cathedral as the 
special appointee of Flavian, the Bishop of Antioch. We must also 
remember that his preaching at Antioch earned him the title of the 
golden-tongued orator and was at least partly responsible for his being 
later declared a Doctor of the Church. 

4) But our star witness is Leo XIII in his encyclical Providentissimus 
Deus, the fiftieth anniversary of which we are celebrating this year, 
Though this encyclical deals mainly with Scripture as the Word of 
God, yet—a fact not sufficiently appreciated by theologians—one 
paragraph contains an outline of fundamental theology with apolo- 
getics at its beginning. Let me quote it in full: 


Doctrinam catholicam legitima et sollerti sacrorum Bibliorum interpretatione 
probasse, exposuisse, illustrasse, multum id quidem est: altera tamen, eaque tam 
gravis momenti quam operis laboriosi, pars remanet, ut ipsorum auctoritas integra 
quam validissime asseratur. Quod quidem nullo alio pacto plene licebit uni- 
verseque assequi, nisi ex vivo et proprio magisterio Ecclesiae, quae ‘per se ipsa, 
ob suam nempe admirabilem propagationem, eximiam sanctitatem et inexhaustam 
in omnibus bonis fecunditatem, ob catholicam unitatem, invictamque stabilitatem, 
magnum quoddam et perpetuum est motivum credibilitatis et divinae suae lega- 
tionis testimonium irrefragabile’ (Conc. Vat., sess. 3, cap. 3 de fide). Quoniam 
vero divinum et infallibile magisterium Ecclesiae in auctoritate etiam Sacrae 
Scripturae consistit, huius propterea fides saltem humana asserenda in primis 
vindicandaque est: quibus ex libris, tamquam ex antiquitatis probatissimis testi- 
bus, Christi Domini divinitas et legatio, Ecclesiae hierarchicae institutio, primatus 
Petro et successoribus eius collatus, in tuto apertoque collocentur.° 


The Pope had been speaking of the so-called argumentum ex 
Scriptura in dogmatic theology, or as he expresses it, of “ipsa demon- 


*° PG, XLVIII, 813-47. 
10 Enchiridion Biblicum, n. 101; cf. the recent English translation published by the 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, The Encyclical Providentissimus Deus on the 
Study of Sacred Scripture (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1943), 
p. 19. 
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stratio dogmatum ex Bibliorum auctoritatibus ducta.”"" Now, passing 
over to fundamenia! theology he says that the authority of the Scrip- 
tures as a whole must first be proved, and that this cannot be done 
“plene universeque” except by basing it on the authority of the 
magisterium of the Church. But how is this latter to be established? 
The Pope proposes two arguments, one from the divine character of 
the living Church as sketched by the Vatican Council, the other from 
Scripture. Both arguments evidently abstract from the authority of 
the magisterium; else we should be moving in a vicious circle. More- 
over, as regards the second, the argument from Scripture, the Pope 
says that it is necessary first of all to prove its human credibility 
(“humana fides’’), though he does not say to which books of Scripture 
this proof should extend. 

But—and now we come to our point—he concludes the paragraph 
by enumerating the truths which should in this way be proved from 
Scripture: “Christi Domini divinitas et legatio, Ecclesiae hierarchicae 
institutio, primatus Petro et successoribus eius collatus.’”’ Evidently 
then Pope Leo XIII supposes that the divinity of Christ can be proved 
from Scripture as human documents, and therefore independently of 
the magisterium which shields and guarantees it for Catholics. 

5) Our.last witness is the Congregation of the Holy Office. In its 
decree Lamentabili Sane (1907), which was approved by Pius X, there 
are at least four propositions which bear on our subject (prop. 27, 29, 
30, 31). Though the authority of the Holy Office is of the highest in 
matters of faith, yet we must allow a certain weakness in our deduc- 
tion. The reason is that the prime purpose of the decree was not so 
much to teach truth directly as to condemn Modernist errors. In 
spite of that, a good argument can be drawn from the four condemned 
propositions. 

Take proposition 27: ‘“Divinitas Jesu Christi ex evangeliis non 
probatur, sed est dogma quod conscientia christiana e notione Messiae 
deduxit.” This is a compound proposition and, so it seems, primarily 
aimed at those who say that the Christian community evolved the 
divinity of Christ out of the idea of the Messias, that the infant Church 
first believed Christ to be the Messias, and then, by a sort of apotheosis, 
raised Him to the dignity of the Godhead. Still, the first part of the 
proposition cannot be wholly superfluous, and its contradictory evi- 


” Enchiridion Biblicum, n. 99. 
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dently is: “‘Divinitas Jesu Christi ex evangeliis probari potest,” which 
Modernists (like Loisy) also denied. It seems evident that the Roman 
decree as well as the Modernists speak of a proof which does not rest, 
directly or indirectly, on the authority of the magisterium. 

Or take proposition 29: “Concedere licet Christum quem exhibet 
historia, multo inferiorem esse Christo qui est obiectum fidei.” Mod- 
ernists loudly proclaimed that the “Christ of faith” is true God. The 
proposition then teaches positively that the “Christ of history,” 
Christ as portrayed in the Gospels, is no less God than the “Christ of 
faith”’; for it is the Gospels that give us the “‘history” of Christ. There 
is no reason whatever for suspecting that the Gospels are here meant 
as inspired books, whose authority is guaranteed by the magisterium." 

Again take proposition 30: “In omnibus textibus evangelicis nomen 
‘Filius Dei’ aequivalet tantum nomini ‘Messias,’ minime vero significat 
Christum esse verum et naturalem Dei Filium.” We shall later come 
to the distinction between “God” and ‘Son of God” and its bearing 
on apologetics. In any case, here as in the two preceding propositions, 
the issue is the divinity of Christ. But why does the decree insist on 
the meaning of “Son of God” except to imply that the divinity of 
Christ can be proved from certain Gospel texts? 

Still, it would not do to slur over a limitation. This proposition 
does not cover the whole of our problem; it merely refers to what others 
meant when they called Christ “Son of God,” or to what He Himself 
meant or claimed by it; nothing is said whether or how this claim was 
substantiated. 

Finally, take proposition 31: ““Doctrina de Christo quam tradunt 
Paulus, Joannes et Concilia Nicaenum, Ephesinum, Chalcedonense, 
non est ea quam Iesus docuit, sed quam de Iesu concepit conscientia 
christiana.” Let me repeat that the decree was primarily meant to 
be a condemnation of Modernist errors. Yet implied at least in this 
condemned proposition is the positive doctrine that Christ called 
Himself true God; for that certainly was what Paul, John, and the 
three Councils taught about Christ. As is clear, the same limitation 
applies to this as to the preceding proposition. 

If the testimony of these witnesses does not exclude a priori all 

12 One might quibble about “‘multo” and say that not all inferiority is here banned, but 


I feel sure that that was not the meaning of the Holy Office. The objection of the Arians, 
who argued from John 14:28, “Pater maior me est,”’ was no issue with the Modernists. 
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further discussion on our problem, it certainly gives a solid dogmatic 
foundation for the modern procedure in apologetics. 


ADVISABILITY 


If it is certainly possible to prove the divinity of Christ independ- 
ently of the magisterium, is it advisable? And is it advisable to make 
the divinity of Christ a central thesis in apologetics? The two ques- 
tions, though connected, are not exactly the same. 

There are excellent reasons why the answer to the first question 
should be in the affirmative. First, unless such a procedure were 
advisable, would so many modern authors have inserted that proof 
in their course of apologetics? After all, the current of tradition was 
strongly against it. There must have been good reasons for breaking 
away from the traditional method. 

Secondly, Leo XIII, in the passage quoted, indicates two ways for 
proving the authority of the magisterium: his first is the Church in 
facto essz, his second the Church in fiert. In the first it is not necessary 
to prove the divinity of Christ before the authority of the magisterium; 
but very few apologists use this method alone. Most of them use 
both ways, but so that they give the lion’s share to the second; now 
in that the Pope precisely urges that the divinity of Christ be proved. 

Thirdly, it is commonly said that apologetics proves the fact of 
revelation, viz., the fact that God has spoken. A little vague, perhaps, 
but true as far as it goes. Now for us Christians, that revelation is 
the one which came through Christ, the Son of God: “Multifariam 
multisque modis olim Deus loquens patribus in prophetis, novissime 
diebus istis locutus est nobis in Filio” (Hebr. 1:1). Christian apologe- 
tics is interested not so much in revelation in the abstract, nor in 
primitive revelation, nor in the revelation given to the patriarchs and 
prophets of the Old Testament, but in the unique and final revelation 
which Christ brought down from heaven. But now, unless Christ’s 
divinity is proved from the start in apologetics, how many of His 
sayings are God’s word? A legate does not or need not always speak 
as a legate. Yet is it not true that after apologetics Christ’s words 
are always taken as God’s word, both in the rest of fundamental 
theology and in dogma? But how is such a procedure justified unless 
Christ’s divinity has first been proved? 

Finally, as I have shown in my Theologia Fundamentalis, the 
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adequate purpose of Catholic apologetics is to prove that the living 
magisterium of the Catholic Church is the rule of faith; for Christ 
meant His revelation to come to us not through books (as Protes. 
tants contend), but through the living magisterium. Now to prove 
this with all possible solidity, it is not enough to establish that Christ 
instituted a Church with a living magisterium; we must also show that 
the Church of Christ is indefectible, and that the magisterium has 
perdured in the Catholic Church and in it alone. The proof rests, of 
course, on Christ’s promises: “Ecce ego vobiscum sum”’; “Ego mittam 
Spiritum sanctum” etc. These promises are grand and carry con- 
viction, if the one who makes them is true God. But what if a mere 
man makes them, be he a divine legate like Moses? And how could 
a mere man even dare to say: “Ego mittam Spiritum sanctum”? 

My second contention is that the divinity of Christ should be made 
central in apologetics. There are those for whom it is merely an 
appendix or complement to Christ’s Messiahship; they prove it, but 
merely by proving that the Messias was foretold to be God and that 
Christ was the Messias. I. Ottiger follows this method, though he 
strongly favors proving Christ’s divinity." He has indeed a proof 
which is independent of the Messiahship,“ but it is all embedded in 
the discussion on the Messias. 

This leads to inconveniences. Take Ottiger’s Thesis XXX. In 
its third part the author wants to show that Christ’s doctrine, both 
in itself and by the way it was proposed, is valde probabiliter of divine 
origin. Why? Because Christ could not discover it by His own 
human reason (“non sola ingenii sui vi,’’ ‘“‘non mere humana via”). 
Very good. We know what Ottiger wanted to say. But now suppose 
that the student advances to the treatise De Verbo Incarnato, where 
Christ’s human knowledge or the knowledge of His human soul is 
discussed. Pesch puts it down as theologically certain that Christ’s 
human soul enjoyed not only beatific vision, but also had infused 
knowledge. Could not then Christ’s doctrine have originated in 
His human mind? While there is no clear contradiction, yet the 
student of Catholic dogma must become uneasy and confused when 
he recalls what he learned in apologetics. 


8 Theologia Fundamentalis, I, 645, 649-51. 4 Ibid., pp. 706-16. 
% Praelectiones Dogmaticae (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1922), IV, nn. 241-75. 
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ARGUMENTS 


Lest our exposition be left hanging in the air, it will be well, before 
facing objections, to answer the further question: How can the divinity 
of Christ be established independently of the magisterium? If we 
cannot appeal to inspired Scriptures, nor to the solemn pronouncements 
of popes and Councils, nor to the teachings of the Doctors of the 
Church, what other arguments are there? But really there is an 
abundance of them. We shall first indicate the arguments themselves 
and then consider their probative value. 

Without pretending to make our list exhaustive, we can enumerate 
at least six solid arguments. 

1) The most common—we might almost call it classical today— 
takes the following form: Christ Himself made the claim to be God, 
and He substantiated His claim by His superhuman wisdom and 
sanctity, by His miracles and prophecies, especially by His resur- 
rection. This is the procedure adopted by most of the theologians 
enumerated in the beginning of this paper. It does not suppose the 
authority of the magisterium. It does suppose the substantial his- 
toricity of the Gospels; but Leo XIII certainly included the Gospels 
among those books of Scriptures whose human credibility should be 
established in apologetics independently of the magisterium."* 

2) Another argument runs thus: “Iesus aut Deus aut non bonus.” 
It does not differ adequately from the preceding and rests on the same 
suppositions. The Gospels, taken merely as trustworthy human 
documents, clearly show that it would be the height of absurdity to 
say (as Reimarus did) that Christ was a fraud. But if that is so, 
He must be God as He claimed to be. A parallel to this argument 
could be formulated thus: “Iesus aut Deus aut insanus.” Though 
a few ultra-radicals among the rationalists have made bold to deny 
Christ’s sanity, yet His mental vigor and originality and superhuman 
wisdom are too evident from the Gospels to be affected by such out- 
rageous denials. But if that is so, then Christ was God as He claimed. 

* To present this argument rightly, one should take account of the fact that Christ’s 
self-revelation was progressive; cf. Pesch, Praelectiones Dogmaticae, IV, n. 11; L. de Grand- 
maison, S.J., Jesus Christ, tr. Dom Basil Whelan (New York: Macmillan, 1932), II, 
20-22, 44-45; M. Lepin, Christ and the Gospel (Philadelphia: McVey, 1910), pp. 410-15; 
J. Lebreton, S.J., History of the Dogma of the Trinity, tr. Algar Thorold (London: Burns 


Oates & Washbourne, 1938), I, 198-200; A. Michel, “Jésus-Christ,” DTC, VIII, 1172-75, 
1186-88; F. Prat, S. J., Jésus Christ (Paris: Beauchesne, 1933), pp. 132-37. 
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These last two arguments are sometimes welded into a trilemma: 
Christ either was God as He claimed to be, or He was a fraud, org 
pervert. Though this form is also used by those who merely prove 
that Christ was a divine legate, yet it acquires additional force when 
the claim of divinity is made the first member of the trilemma. This 
is clear from our reaction to similar claims. Self-styled prophets, 
unless they become too obnoxious, are looked on or listened to with 
an indulgent smile; but those who call themselves God the Father 
or the Son or the Holy Ghost are quickly put away. 

3) The third argument also rests on the Gospels. In them as 
trustworthy historical records, we study Christ’s power, wisdom, 
and sanctity. It can be shown with some probability at least that 
these attributes which Christ manifested during His earthly life were 
not merely superhuman, but truly divine.” A particular form of 
this argument would consist in proving from the New Testament 
(e.g., John 2:19-21; 5:21; 10:18) that Christ arose from the dead by 
His own power. 

4) An argument which has been familiar to apologists of all ages, 
is this: Christ was the Messias promised in the Old Testament; now 
the Messias was to be true God; therefore Christ was true God. 
The suppositions of this argument are a bit wider. It will be neces- 
sary to prove not only the historical trustworthiness of many of the 
books of the New Testament, but also the genuinity and integrity of 
some books of the Old Testament. 

5) An excellent argument can be drawn from the faith of the early 
Church, of which we already spoke. Its peculiar excellence consists 
in this, that today even rationalists admit the basic fact, viz., that the 
early Church believed firmly in the divinity of Christ. From this 
we argue that Christ must have claimed to be God and must have 
substantiated His claim to the perfect satisfaction of the Apostles, 
whom the early Church looked up to as their official witnesses and 
teachers. As P.-L. Couchoud, himself a rationalist, has shown, 
anything like an apotheosis or deification is utterly unhistorical and 
unpsychological. It was impossible that a Jew—the early Christians 
came from Judaism—should place another Jew on a par with Yahweh. 


1 This is not exactly the same as the first argument proposed; it omits Christ’s claim 
to divinity. 
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6) The last argument is taken from the history of the Catholic 
Church and is mentioned by Leo XIII in the passage referred to. 
In it the Catholic Church in facto esse is proved to be a social institute 
with a divine origin and mission. Now if the Catholic Church is 
divine in her mission, viz., as teacher of mankind, then at least her 
most fundamental articles of faith must be true, one of which is 
certainly and has always been the divinity of Christ. Nor does this 
argument rest on the authority of the Catholic Church or its magis- 
terium; it merely supposes a good knowledge of what we might call 
the external history of the Catholic Church through the centuries. 

What now is the probative force of these arguments? Do they 
make it naturally certain or evident that Christ was God? To answer 
this question, it is necessary first to define what one means by 
“certain” and “evident.” Some call evident only what is intrinsi- 
cally evident; what is extrinsically evident, they call certain or credible. 
But these definitions are not accepted universally; and if evidence 
may be either intrinsic or extrinsic, there is no difficulty in saying 
that the six arguments, at least if taken cumulatively, give us true 
evidence. 

Even then we must distinguish between perfect and imperfect 
evidence, meaning by the former that overpowering evidence which 
leaves no room for doubt and forces the assent, and by the latter that 
which excludes all reasonable doubt, but does not force the assent 
of the intellect..* No one, as far as I am aware, ascribes perfect 
evidence to the apologetic proofs for the divinity of Christ. Imperfect 
evidence is all they will generally yield, whether taken singly or col- 
lectively. 


OBJECTIONS 


After what has been said on the advisability of proving the divinity 
of Christ apologetically, we might be excused for not bothering with 
the objections which some theologians still raise against our procedure. 
Their objections are really outdated by Pope Leo’s definite pronounce- 
ment. And though his encyclical is not an ex cathedra decision, at 


8 The same may be said of the following individual arguments: 1, 2, 5, 6. 
” This distinction was recently emphasized by Pope Pius XII before the officials of 
the Roman Rota: cf. Clergy Review, XXIV (1943), 135-38. 
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least not in the question here at issue, it cannot be set aside by a 
Catholic theologian. If one should still hesitate, he might profitably 
ponder the quotation from St. John Chrysostom which the Pope 
inserted in the encyclical: ““Not merely for one kind of fight must we 
be prepared; for the contest is many-sided and the enemy is of every 
sort; and they do not all use the same weapons nor make their onset 
in the same way.”’ 

Nevertheless, I shall take up the objections, both because such is 
the custom among Scholastics, and because their solution will shed 
further light on the apologetic method. They may be brought 
under five heads: the charge of running in a vicious circle and of falling 
into semirationalism, the charge of encroaching on the domain of the 
dogmatic treatise De Verbo Incarnato and of destroying the nature 
of divine faith, finally the charge of overlooking some scriptural data. 

The first charge, viz., that our procedure rests on a vicious circle, 
is almost too naive to be answered at all. It is said that by beginning 
with Christ’s own claim to divinity, we suppose what is to be proved, 
that we suppose Christ’s self-revelation in our argument, whereas 
that should be our conclusion. But it is clear that we do not, from 
the outset, take Christ’s claim as a divine revelation; we begin by 
proving that Jesus of Nazareth, an historical person of the first century, 
claimed to be God. That and nothing more. Of course, that claim 
actually was a revelation; but we put ourselves in the position of one 
who does not realize this, and we do not ask him to admit it before 
we have proved it historically. 

The principal reason, however, why some theologians still hesitate, 
is that the divinity of Christ is a mystery. It is indeed a profound 
mystery, involving two of the absolute mysteries of our faith, the 
Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation, both of them incomprehensible 
to us “quamdiu in hac vita peregrinamur a Domino.’° But does 
our procedure in any way infringe on the mysterious nature of the 
God-Man? No. It would if we tried, in Hegelian fashion, to deduce 
the divinity of Christ from a higher principle, so that it would become 
intrinsically evident and metaphysically necessary. But such is 
not our meaning. We go up, not down in our argumentation. We 
argue from testimony and historical facts. We try to make the 
divinity of Christ extrinsically evident, or, if you will, credible. 


20 DB, n. 1796, 
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Therefore, the charge of semirationalism against our procedure is 
unfounded. Apologetics makes no attempt at understanding a 
mystery. 

But does not our procedure involve proving the hypostatic union? 
Le Bachelet is half inclined to allow that apologetics may prove the 
divinity of Christ, but he draws the line at the hypostatic union 
(“réserve faite de l’union hypostatique’’).2* Ottiger seems to have 
had similar misgivings. Though he more than once speaks of proving 
“Christum esse Deum,” yet in one place he explains himself as meaning 
that Christ was “homo coniunctione perpetua cum Deo sociatus, 
ideogue eius directioni et auctoritati perpetuo subiectus.’” This 
need not imply more than a moral union, whereas the Incarnation 
means a physical, substantial, personal union. 

The answer is that apologetics strictly limits itself to the fact of the 
hypostatic union, if we may use the expression. Apologetics merely 
proves what the Church has always believed explicitly, viz., that 
Christ was God and man, that the same ego which had a human 
nature also had a divine nature. Thisand nothing more. Apologetics 
does not discuss the exact relation between Christ’s human and divine 
nature, between person and nature. It leaves to the dogmatic 
theologian the study of the further questions by which the hypo- 
static union is made more intelligible. This limitation of his aim 
also absolves the apologist from answering all the difficulties which 
have been or might be brought forward against the hypostatic union; 
their answer, too, is left to the dogmatic theologian. 

From the preceding it is already clear that apologetics, by proving 
the divinity of Christ, does not encroach on the dogmatic treatises 
or make them superfluous. Dogmatic theologians may or may not 
suppose our proof; it is their part to prove the divinity of Christ from 
Scripture as inspired, from the Councils, the Fathers, and theologians. 
Besides, they discuss many other interesting questions which are 
wholly outside the scope of apologetics: Was the Incarnation neces- 
sary? In what exactly does the hypostatic union consist? Why 
was the Second Person of the Trinity made man, and not the First 
or the Third? and so on. 

Some theologians fight shy of our procedure because of St. Thomas’ 
famous principle: “Idem sciri et credi nequit.”” For the divinity of 


4 “Apologétique,” DAFC, I, 245. % Theologia Fundamentalis, 1, 748. 
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Christ is certainly a matter of divine faith, and therefore cannot 
be naturally known. 

First of all, that principle is not accepted universally. Many 
theologians hold that a truth can be believed fide divina although it 
is also known from reason. But it does not seem advisable at present 
to enter into that dispute.* Anyhow, one might distinguish between 
intrinsic and extrinsic evidence. By “sciri’ St. Thomas certainly 
meant intrinsic evidence, whereas our procedure is based on extrinsic 
evidence. Above all, St. Thomas himself says: “Non enim crederet 
(fidelis) nisi videret ea esse credenda.”** The conclusion to be drawn 
from apologetics is not the act of divine faith itself, but the iudicium 
credibilitatis. It pertains to that notitia revelationis of which Innocent 
XI speaks;* it is the natural result of the argumenta revelationis by 
which the real act of faith becomes reasonable, and is not a mere 
motus animi caecus.” 

In the beginning of this paper another objection to our procedure 
was mentioned, which, however, rather touches on the probative 
value of the arguments for the divinity of Christ. If the natural 
arguments for the divinity of Christ were really evident, how, one 
may ask, was it that Peter did not see it, but needed a special revela- 
tion of the Father? He certainly had the same and more and perhaps 
better historical data than we can ever hope to have at this distance. 
Why, then, did he not infer Christ’s divinity from them? And if his 
case might be judged more mildly on account of his warped conception 
of the Messias, how about the demons with their superhuman in- 
telligence? 

With regard to Peter, we must remember that Christ’s self-revelation 
was progressive, and that Peter’s solemn confession was made at an 
early stage of that revelation. It may well be that most or all of 
Christ’s own discourses on His divinity which are contained in the 
fourth Gospel fall into a time posterior to that confession. Peter 
certainly had not yet heard Christ declaring Himself openly before 
the high-priest, nor had he seen Him rise from the dead. So that we 
have, in a way, more and better historical data than Peter then had. 

23 My own attitude is outlined in my Theologia Fundamentalis, pp. 29-30. 

% Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 1, a. 4; cf. L. Billot, S.J., De Ecclesia Christi (ed. 5a; Romae: 


apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1927), I, 42-48. 
% DB, n. 1171. % DB, n. 1790. 
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Later, Christ reproached Philip, another Apostle, with being slow of 
comprehension: “Have I been so long a time with you, and you have 
not known me? Philip, he who sees me, sees also the Father” (John 
14:9). The same argument also holds for the demons, unless one 
wishes to say (with Suarez, Maldonatus, etc.) that they did know 
Christ’s divinity for certain from His first manifestations.” 


CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD 


One more question remains: Is it possible to prove apologetically 
that Christ was the Son of God? And if so, is it advisable or necessary? 

To begin with the last point, it may be freely granted that this proof 
is not necessary. The reasons which show the necessity of proving 
Christ’s divinity in apologetics do not apply to His divine Sonship. 

But is such a proof at all possible? Yes. The apologetic argu- 
ments for Christ’s divinity and His divine Sonship are about the same. 
Many of the Gospel passages on which the best proofs of Christ’s 
divinity are based, are precisely those in which He calls Himself the 
Son of God. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the fourth 
Gospel, where St. John intended to prove that Christ was the Son 
of God. Then, too, prop. 30 of the decree Lamentabili Sane seems 
to point in the same direction. Why was that modernistic proposition 
singled out and explicitly condemned except because it can be proved 
historically and apologetically that Christ called Himself the true 
Son of God? And why that except to imply that Christ’s divine 
Sonship can be proved historically and apologetically? 

The only Catholic apologist who strongly opposes this procedure is 
I. Ottiger.** His main argument is that we should be obliged to face 
all the difficulties which unbelievers urge against a plurality of Persons 
in God, and that only dogma can answer them satisfactorily. But 
what was just said about the limitation of apologetics, applies here 
also. We can limit our aim to proving the fact of Christ’s divine 
Sonship, and transmit all further difficulties to the dogmatists. And 
such limitation is allowed, since true knowledge does not necessarily 
mean complete knowledge. 


Cf. Knabenbauer, Commentarium in Evangelium secundum Marcum (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1894), pp. 51-54. 
* Theologia Fundamentals, I, 17, 706. 
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Is it advisable to prove in apologetics that Christ was the Son of 
God? We answer with a decided yes. The student of theology js 
thus made acquainted at once with the clear distinction which Christ, 
even as God, always drew between Himself and the Father. He 
claimed unity and equality with the Father, but not identity. Christ 
was God, indeed, yet not as the Father, but as the Son. 


CONCLUSION 


Proving apologetically that Christ is God and the Son of God, has 
two decided advantages. First, the student of theology has, from 
the outset, complete conformity with the historical reality as por. 
trayed in the Gospels and with his Catholic faith. For the Gospels 
describe Christ as God and the Son of God, and Catholic faith tells 
him the same thing. The latter is indeed derived from the magisterium, 
but apologetics must abstract from that. On the other hand, apolo- 
getics does not oblige us to carry abstraction any further; abstracting 
also from Christ’s divinity leads to inconveniences and is against the 
express wish of Leo XIII. Secondly, this procedure obliges the 
budding theologian to gather, ponder and utilize all the Gospel pas- 
sages—and they are exceedingly numerous—in which Christ revealed 
Himself as God and the Son of God. For in apologetics it is not 
enough (as may be done in a dogmatic treatise) to quote one or the 
other text; that would be an insecure basis for an apologetic argument. 
Many or all passages in which Christ revealed His identity, must be 
taken into account. 

The student thus provides himself at the outset with a broad 
Scriptural foundation for his own spiritual] life and for future dogmatic 
treatises. 
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HELLENIC ANALOGIES AND THE TYPICAL 
HEALING NARRATIVE 


LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


I. HELLENIC ANALOGIES 


The Use of Stories from Hellenic Literature 


Dibelius.—Beside anecdotes from rabbinic literature, Martin Dibe- 
lius also adduces stories from Hellenic sources in order to illustrate 
the synoptic narrative tradition as forra-criticism interprets it. He 
divides these Hellenic analogies into three groups: chriae or short, 
pointed sayings of famous men, especially the philosophers; novellen 
inserted as episodes in larger works of history or fiction; and miracle- 
stories preserved in connection with some cult. Only the third group 
need concern us here.? 

The most famous example of official cult-records is the collection of 
healing accounts from Epidauros. Dibelius distinguishes two types 
of story in this collection. In one he discerns the infiltration of novel- 
listic motifs and even whole novellen; the other, in his opinion, records 
real cures, surgically effected by the priests during the patient’s in- 
cubation at the shrine. The difference is stylistic: the novellistic 
stories are vivid but follow no uniform scheme; the accounts of actual 
therapy, on the other hand, follow a definite pattern: description of 
the illness, incubation and divine apparition, verification of the result. 
The Siz im Leben of the latter stream of tradition was veneration of 
the healing deity; of the former, the satisfaction of a certain curiosity. 
But the twofold tradition was uniformly revised to serve as propa- 


1 For rabbinic analogies to the synoptic healing narratives, cf. THEOLOGICAL STuDIEs, 
IV (1943), 76-79:—The chriae are presented by Dibelius as parallels to the Gospel 
paradigms in regard to their unliterary origin, isolated preservation by disciples, and sub- 
sequent collection. In content, however, they differ strikingly: the chria is witty repartee 
rather than a narrative. Dibelius considers the story of the youth at Nain an example of 
the Greek novelle: a single interesting incident told in a rather piquant style. Of popular 
origin, the novellen circulated independently at first and were then introduced into a 
literary work. Unlike the novellen of the Gospel, however, they were not exclusively con- 
cerned with the miraculous. Cf. M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (2nd 
ed.; Tubingen, 1933), pp. 150-65. This book is cited hereafter simply as “Dibelius.” 
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ganda for the cult of Asklepios, and the general result is a tradition 
analogous to that of the Gospels, in which a somewhat colored record 
of actual cures (the paradigms) has been augmented by the insertion 
of material from well known wonder-stories (the novellen) and the 
whole collection presented under a single viewpoint. In other re- 
spects, of course, the analogy fails. In one case we have a wandering 
Leader of disciples, publicly teaching and healing. In the other, a 
shrine in which a god—actually his ministers—secretly undertakes to 
cure the somnolent sick. Inevitably, this cultual and local restriction 
manifests itself in the text.? 

Bulimann.—Rudolf Bultmann also draws copiously on Hellenic 
sources for analogies. He perceives a parallel to the non-historical 
character of the synoptic controversies in the Greek tradition concern- 
ing sages who were not active in a literary way and who were of less 
import to science than to personal conduct and life, for example, 
Socrates and Diogenes.* In regard to the biographical apothegms, 
he believes that they also have their parallels in classical antiquity, 
but that further investigation is needed before the origin of these 
apothegms can be determined merely from their form.‘ It is particu- 
larly in analyzing the style of the typical healing narrative, however, 
that Bultmann refers to Hellenic literature.’ Analogies are adduced 
in abundance for exorcisms, healings, raising from the dead, and other 
miracles. His intention, here as elsewhere, is not to present sources 
for definite synoptic narratives—or only in rare instances. Rather he 
desires to illustrate the common atmosphere, and to show mutual 
motifs and forms. Nevertheless, the parallelism is so striking that he 
feels it affords a presupposition for the origin of the synoptic miracle- 
stories on Hellenistic ground.’ 

2 Dibelius, pp. 165-72. Apparently both actual cures and imaginative stories were 
included in these records. It seems doubtful, however, whether Dibelius’ stylistic criterion 
will serve to separate the twofold tradition in the actual text. His sharp distinction 
between paradigm and novelle has been discussed in a previous article: THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres, IIT (1942), 213 ff. 

3R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (2nd ed.; Gottingen, 1931), 
p. 53, hereafter referred to simply as “Bultmann.” 

* Bultmann, p. 63. 5 Bultmann, pp. 236-41. 6 Bultmann, pp. 247-53. 

7 Bultmann, pp. 253 ff. In “The New Approach to the Synoptic Problem,” Journ. 
Rel., VI (1926), 347, he says: “The gospel stories have exactly [!] the same style as the 
Hellenistic miracle stories”; cf. Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien (2nd ed; 


Giessen, 1930), pp. 18 f. 
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The Sources.—As with the rabbinic analogies, the best way to evalu- 
ate these statements is by a study of the stories themselves. We may 
proceed, therefore, to a consideration of our sources for Hellenic healing 
narratives. They vary from inscriptions to literary dialogues. In 
compiling a representative list of such stories, Bultmann and Dibelius 
are of considerable assistance by the anecdotes cited in their treatment 
of the subject. To these may be added such collections of miracle- 
stories as that made by Paul Fiebig,* and the classic and still invaluable 
work of Otto Weinreich.® 

The inscriptions from the shrine of Asklepios near Epidauros will 
form the main subject of our investigation in the present article. 
They are deserving of special consideration because of their non-literary 
form, which more closely approaches the Gospel style than the tales 
from classical writers; because they were read by pilgrims and visitors 
for at least half a millenium and thus widely influenced Hellenic mir- 
acle tradition; and because they offer an abundance and variety of 
story that is, at the same time, adapted to complete and detailed analy- 
sis. 

The cult of Asklepios near the Peloponnesian town of Epidauros 
began about the sixth century B.C. and was still alive in the middle of 
the fourth century A.D. What was originally a secondary shrine in 
a wooded valley, some nine kilometers southwest of Epidauros, be- 
came, through skilful propaganda, an internationally famous sanctuary 
and resort, and the parent of several subsidiary foundations in the 


’ Hellenic world. The popularity and wealth of the shrine is indicated 


by the magnificence of its buildings, among which, beside the temple 
grounds proper, were a stadium and a theater, the latter one of the 
finest in Greece and capable of seating twelve to fifteen thousand spec- 
tators.'° Here, between 1883 and 1900, Kavvadias uncovered three 
slelai, partially broken and much obliterated, and the fragment of a 
fourth. The tablets are about the same size—1.70 x .75 x .17 meters— 
and written in the same characters. Probably there were originally a 


*P. Fiebig, Antike Wundergeschichten (Bonn, 1911). Cf. also R. Reitzenstein, 
Hellenistische Wundererzéhlungen (Leipzig, 1906). 

*O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder (Giessen, 1909). This book is referred to 
hereafter simply as “Weinreich.” 

* The article “Epidauro” in the Enc. Ital., XIV, 58 ff., contains interesting photo- 
gtaphe of the theater and ruins, and a plan of the shrine. 
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series of six." From content and language it seems clear that they 
are the product of one redaction, and from the writing they have been 
dated as not later than 300 B.C. The three complete séelai contain 
sixty-six narratives. The dedicatory formula, the excellence of the 
writing, and the careful presentation of the text, have been taken to 
indicate that they are official records. Real cures, effected at the 
shrine by medical, surgical or psychic means, and recorded on votive 
tablets or wivaxes, seem to have formed the kernel of the collection. 
This was then gradually surrounded with creations of popular fancy, 
due doubtless not only to the priests and directors of the shrine but 
also to pilgrims awaiting cure. The aim of the collection was evi- 
dently propaganda and advertisement of the shrine, the edification of 
the visitors and pilgrims, a warning not to forget the proper thank- 
offering, and the stimulation of courage and hope in a cure.” 

The healing narratives from other Hellenic sources serve our present 
purpose mainly as illustrating the traits of the Epidauran stories ina 
wider field. Two of these sources deserve special mention. The 


“R. Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros (Leipzig, 1931), p. 36. Cf. p. 2, 
where he quotes Pausanias, Graeciae descriptio, II, 27, 3, to the effect that in his time 
(c. 165 A.D.) there were still six stelai. 

12 F, Hiller von Gaertringen, Jnscriptiones Graecce (editio minor) IV, 1 (2nd ed.; Berlin, 
1929), gives the four stelai, valuable prolegomena on Epidauros and the cult of Asklepios, 
and philological indexes. M. Friinkel, Jnscriptiones Graecae IV (Berlin, 1902), gives the 
first, second and fourth stelai; W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum Tl 
(3rd ed., by Weinreich; Leipzig, 1920), gives the first two. R. Herzog, Die Wunderheil- 
ungen von Epidauros (Leipzig, 1931), gives a complete text, in which the mutilated parts 
have been restored as far as possible, a German translation, and detailed commentary 
with parallels. His text has been followed in the present article and the stories are cite! 
according to his numbering (H 1, 2, 3 etc.): 

Stele A: H 1-20 (Frinkel, IV, 951; Hiller von Gaertringen, IV, 1, 121; Dittenberger, 

1168). 
Stele B: H 21-43 (Frankel, IV, 952; Hiller von Gaertringen, IV, 1, 122; Dittenberger, 
1169). 

Stele C: H 44-66 (Hiller von Gaertringen, IV, 1, 123). 

Stele D: H 67-70 (Frankel, IV, 953; Hiller von Gaertringen, IV, 1, 124). 

On other miracles of the shrine, not contained in these stelai, cf. Herzog’s work, pp. 36-45. 
Because of the doubtful state of the text, the following narratives have not been studied 
in detail: H 35-37, 49-61, 63, 67-70. De Grandmaison treats of Epidauros in Jesus 
Christ, III, 283-87. 

¥ E.g., Aelian, De natura animalium; Dio Cassius, Historia romana; Diodorus Siculus, 
Bibliotheca historica; Diogenes Laertius, De vitis philosophorum; Lucian, Philopseudes; 
Philostratos, Vita A pollonii Tyanae; Apuleius, Florida; Pliny, Historia naturalis; Spartian, 
Vita Hadriani; Suetonius, Vespasianus; Tacitus, Historiae. 
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first is a satirical dialogue of the Greek sophist, Lucian of Samosata 
(c. 125-190 A.D.), entitled Philopseudes, or The Lover of Lies. It con- 
sists in a conversation between Tychiades and Philokles on the pleasure 
people seem to take in lying for its own sake, as illustrated by their 
fondness for yarns concerning mythology, quack remedies, charms, 
exorcisms and cures. Undoubtedly the author intended to satirize 
actual foibles of his day, and so, behind the ironic extravagance of the 
style, we can perceive at least the broad outlines of current healing 
stories. The second is the Life of A pollonios of Tyana. Written about 
215 A.D. by Philostratos, “The Athenian” (c. 170-245), at the desire 
of the Syrian empress, Julia Domna, it was formerly considered an 
anti-Christian polemic, but is regarded today simply as Pythagorean 
propaganda. It narrates the travels, teaching, and marvels of Apol- 
lonios, a Greek philosopher and wandering magician.“ 


The Form of the Hellenic Healing Narratives 


Content.—Marvellous cures predominate in the Hellenic miracle 
stories. At Epidauros, the following cases receive assistance: child- 
birth, sterility, paralysis, blindness in one or both eyes, dumbness, a 
mark on the forehead, stones, lameness, imbedded weapons, leeches, 
abscesses on the toe and hand, dropsy, tapeworm, growth on the neck, 
stomach ulcers, insomnia due to headache, a suppurating wound, 
consumption, a swollen stomach, gout, tumors, epilepsy, oral canker. 
The wide range of afflictions treated at Epidauros may be illustrated 
by these two accounts: 


Heraieus from Mytilene. He had no hair on his head, but an abundance on 
hischin. Being ashamed at the mockery of others he slept in the sanctuary. The 
god anointed his head with a remedy and caused him to have hair. H 19. 

Kleinatas from Thebes with lice. He came with a great number of lice on his 
body, and during incubation saw a vision. He dreamed the god stripped him, 
stood him up naked and with a broom cleaned the lice from his body. When it 
was day, he came out of the sanctuary healed. H 28. 


“On Apollonios, cf. De Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, II, 365-69 and references there; 
on Lucian, Diogenes Laertius, Pliny and Apuleius, cf. III, 260 ff.; on healing by Vespasian 
and Hadrian, cf. III, 276 ff. The De natura animalium of Claudius Aelian (Rome c. 200) 
isa collection of curious stories of animal life, used to convey moral lessons. The Florida 
of Apuleius (Carthage c. 160) is an oratorical anthology by the author of The Golden Ass. 
Diodorus Siculus was a Greek historian of the first century B.C.; Diogenes Laertius (c. 230 
A.D.), a biographer of Greek philosophers. 
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In the non-Epidauran sources we find records of such maladies cured 
as tapeworm, lameness, blindness, paralysis of hand or foot, difficult 
parturition, hydrophobia, quartan ague, a pain in the side.” 

Exorcisms are rare in Hellenic literature and none are recorded at 
Epidauros. In Lucian’s Philopseudes two are mentioned. A Syrian 
from Palestine is described, who, for a large fee, will deliver possessed 
people. He stands beside them and questions the devil, who responds 
in Greek or the language of the country he comes from; then he drives 
the spirit out by commands or threats. The Pythagorean Arignotos 
narrates how he banned a devil from a house in Corinth. The devil 
set upon him in various shapes—as a dog, bull, lion—but Arignotos 
employed an imprecation in the Egyptian language and the devil 
disappeared into the ground; the next day they dug up a smoldering 
row of bones six feet below the surface." In the Life of A pollonios 
an Indian woman describes in detail the possession of her sixteen-year- 
oldson. The devil is the ghost of a man who died in battle and whose 
wife immediately married again; because of this the man has come to 
detest the love of women and transferred himself into the boy, whom 
he keeps from school and home and whose eyes and voice he has al- 
tered completely; he has promised the mother to benefit the lad if she 
will not reveal his secret, but has not kept his word. Iarchas, an 
Indian sage, gives her a letter, apparently addressed to the ghost and 
containing threats, which will insure the boy’s safety.17_ The following 
is a summary of an exorcism performed by Apollonios himself: 


While Apollonios was discussing the subject of libations there happened to be 
present a young fop, notorious for his licentiousness, who burst out into loud, 
coarse laughter so that Apollonios could not be heard. Apollonios regarded him 
and remarked: It is not yourself that has committed this insult but the devil who 
drives you on without your knowledge. In fact the youth would laugh and weep 
strangely and talk and sing to himself. Most people thought this was due to 
unbridled youth, but it was really because of a devil. At Apollonios’ glance, the 
spirit began to cry out in fear and anger and swore that he would leave the youth 
alone and never possess anyone else. But Apollonios spoke to him angrily and 
bade him to depart and show visibly that he had done so. I will throw down that 
statue, said the devil, pointing to one of the images there; and it began to totter 
and then fell down, so that there was much excitement and the people applauded 


% Aelian, De nat. an., IX, 33; Philostr., A pollon., ITI, 39; VI, 43; Suet., Vesp., 7; Tacitus, 
Hist., TV, 81; Oxyrhynchos Papyri, XI, 1381. 
% Lucian, Philops., 16 and 30 f. 17 Philostr., A pollon., III, 38. 
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in amazement. The young man rubbed his eyes as if he had just awakened and 
looked at the sun. No longer was he licentious but gave up his luxurious way of 
living and modelled himself upon Apollonios. Philostr., A pollon., IV, 20 (sum- 
mary). ‘ 

Resuscitations from the dead are also rare in the Hellenic sources 
and none are to be found on the séelai at Epidauros. Isis is accredited 
with having discovered the drug which gives immortality and by it 
brought her son Horus back to life forever.!* Empedokles won iame 
by resuscitating a woman who was either dead or in a prolonged 
trance.® In Philopseudes a foreign magician is described who, having 
dug a pit at midnight in the waxing moon, calls a moldy corpse to life 
in order to arrange an adulterous love affair,?° and Antigonos, a physi- 
cian, states that he attended a man both before his death and after his 
restoration to life some twenty days later.** According to Apuleius, 
Asklepiades, who was expert in detecting faint signs of life, encoun- 
tered a funeral cortege and, by close examination and palpation of the 
body of the supposedly dead man, declared that life was still present; 
despite the incredulity of some and the objections of others (perhaps 
the man’s heirs), he obtained a postponement of the funeral and re- 
vived the man.” A similar story is told of Apollonios: 


A young woman had apparently died at the time of her marriage and the bride- 
groom was following the bier, greatly lamenting his unfulfilled marriage, while 
Rome sorrowed with him, for the girl was of a family of consular rank. Apollonios, 
seeing their grief, said: Put down the bier, for I will stay your tears over this 
maiden. Then he asked what her name was. The multitude thought that he 
was going to deliver a speech, one of those funeral sermons which stir up lamenta- 
tion, but he only took hold of the maiden and whispering something secretly, awoke 
her from her seeming death. At this the maiden spoke aloud and returned to her 
father’s house, as Alcestis did when brought back to life by Herakles. When the 
relatives of the girl wanted to present Apollonios with 150,000 drachmae, he said 
to give the money to the maiden as a dowry. Now whether he found a spark of 
life in her which escaped the notice of her attendants—for it is said that, although 
it was raining, vapor arose from her face—or whether life was really extinct and 
he rekindled it and brought it back, the answer to this I cannot give and neither 
could they who were present. Philostr., A pollon., IV, 45. 


Diodorus, Bibl. hist., I, 25. 19 Diog. Laert., De vitis phil., VIII, 61, 67, 69. 

* Lucian, Philops., 14. 21 Lucian, Philops., 26. 2 Apul., Florida, 19 f. 

* De Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, III, 263 notes that despite the classic theme of return 
from hell, resuscitation scarcely occurs in the vast Hellenic literature, and where it does, 
the death is usually doubtful. 
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Miracles other than healings are sometimes recorded on the stelaj 
at Epidauros. There is a story of the mending of a broken cup; a 
father learns at the shrine where to search for his son who had become 
lost amid the rocks while swimming; a woman is given directions for 
finding a treasure buried by her dead husband. In the other sources, 
we find statues of heroes and gods with extraordinary powers. Par. 
ticularly to be noticed, however, are the miraculous punishments: 


Hermon from Thasos. This man, who was blind, he healed. When he did not 
subsequently bring the healing fee, the god again made him blind. When he came 
back and slept in the sanctuary again, he healed him. H 22. 


Similarly, a mark is transferred from one man’s forehead to that of 
another by the bandage with which the god binds them both; a man 
peering into the sanctuary from a tree falls upon a pointed fence and 
is blinded; a fishmonger who has failed to pay a promised tithe to 
Asklepios is bitten by his wares. Indeed, according to Weinreich, 
in all ancient divinities the power to bless and heal is closely bound up 
with that to harm and destroy.*’ 

Though the god is frequently assisted in his marvellous activities, the 
motif of healing by disciples is rare. There is but one example on the 
stelai: a woman with a tapeworm seeks help in the shrine at Trozen; 
as the god is at Epidauros, his sons attempt the cure and cut off the 
woman’s head; being unable to put it back on, they send for Asklepios 
who comes on the following night, restores the head, and removes the 
tapeworm by means of an abdominal incision.** A variant of the same 
story is given by Aelian.”® 

Style ——The style of the narratives recorded on the séelai is always 
very simple and quite different from the composed, literary presenta- 
tion of Lucian or Philostratos. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
Epidauran accounts include some circumstance that caters to human 
curiosity. Thus, beside the fact that the recital of a dream always 
stirs the reader’s interest, we find such details as these: the bandage 


“H 10, 24, 46. % Lucian, Philops., 18-21; cf. Weinreich, pp. 137-61. 

*H 7, 11, 47. 7 Weinreich, pp. 55-62. *%H 23. 

29 Aelian, De nat. an., IX, 33. The story of the disciple who, overhearing certain magic 
syllables, succeeds in charming a pestle to carry water but is unable to stop it until his 
master’s return, is given in Lucian, Philops., 35. On master vs. disciples cf. Weinreich, 


pp. 81-84. 
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removed from a man’s forehead now bears the mark formerly upon 
his skin; a man climbs a tree to peer into the sanctuary after all have 
gone to sleép; a man cured of lameness is to bring, as a thank-offering, 
the biggest stone he can find; a boy robs a lame man of his staff; a flee- 
ing patient is bound to the door-knocker; one of the holy serpents curls 
about the axle of a departing carriage; the god asks a woman petition- 
ing children whether she prefers a boy or a girl; as a couch is being un- 
loaded from a beast of burden, a viper creeps into the filling of the 
bolster; the god touches an epileptic patient with his finger-ring.*° In 
this regard, the following story is of interest: 


A man who could move the fingers of his hand, save one, came to the god as a 
suppliant. When he saw the tablets in the shrine, he doubted the cures and scoffed 
at the inscriptions. During incubation he saw a vision. He dreamed that while 
he was playing dice under the temple and wanted to make a throw, the god ap- 
peared and sprang upon his hand and stretched out his fingers. When the god 
withdrew, he dreamed, he clenched his hand and then stretched out his fingers 
one by one. When he had straightened them all out, the god asked him if he would 
still doubt the inscriptions on the tablets in the shrine, and he said: No. Because 
thou didst previously doubt things not to be doubted, said the god, thy name shall 
henceforth be ‘Doubtful.’ When it was day, he came out healed. H 3. 


The healing narratives from other sources contain the same strain of 
curious details, especially, of course, Philopseudes, the whole dialogue 
being filled with fantastic details, e.g., a foreign magician who makes 
Hecate appear and pulls down the moon—at a fee of four minas down 
and sixteen later! * 

At times the details approach the humorous, as in the above story 
of the bald-headed man’s chagrin and in the following anecdote: 


Euphanes from Epidauros, a boy. Suffering from stones, he slept in the sanc- 
tuary. He dreamed the god stood before him and said: What wilt thou give me 
if I make thee well? He answered: Ten dice! The god laughed and said he 
would allay his illness. When it was day, he came out healed. H 8. 


In other Epidauran narratives, the sexual motif enters: uncovering the 
body, touching, kissing, sodomy, bestiality. 


* H 6, 11, 15, 16, 27, 33, 34, 45, 62. Cf. also the various stories of healing by animals, 
below. 

“Lucian, Philops., 13 f. 

® Cf. H 14, 31, 39, 41,42. On excrement healings, cf. Weinreich, pp. 189 f. 
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In the healings recorded on the séelai, the style is usually very con- 
cise. The narratives average about six lines, i.e., they are somewhat 
longer than the above story of the boy Euphanes, which takes up four 
lines on stele A. In the literary accounts, the style is more diffuse and 
the incidents are narrated at much greater length. This is due in part 
to the inclusion of direct discourse and dialogue, which is generally 
absent from the inscriptions. As a rule, the whole action takes place 
in a short time—one encounter with the healer, one visit to the shrine, 
Sometimes, however, a lapse of time is mentioned: a visit three years 
later, the return home from Epidauros, punishment for not making the 
required thank-offering, the finding of a boy lost for a week, subse- 
quent employment of athletic skill imparted by the god, the building 
of another shrine, conception and birth of children.* There are no 
summary accounts in the inscriptions and they are rare in Hellenic 
literature. 

Chronological details are scarce, though the phrase “when it was 
day” (i.e., after the night of incubation) is common on the séelai. 
Mention is made of a three- and a five-year pregnancy; a weapon im- 
bedded for six years; daytime, the next night, not long after; within a 
year; the last days of a four-month stay at the shrine.*® The sanctuary 
(&Barov: place not to be trodden) and the shrine (Zapor: holy place) 
are referred to constantly; less frequently the temple (vaés: dwelling 
place). Mention is also made of the sacred grove, the baths, the shel- 
ter for pilgrims.** Beside the suppliant’s place of origin, which is 
generally recorded, other place names occasionally enter the story: 
Lakedaimon, Trozen, Epidauros, Kornoi, Halieis, Delphi. Naturally, 
almost all the cures take place at the shrine in Epidauros, though 
Asklepios once encounters a pilgrimage returning from the shrine and 
cures by the roadside.*” In the Epidauran story of the woman whose 
head is cut off by the god’s assistants and cannot be restored until 
Asklepios appears, the action takes place in the shrine at Trozen.® 
In another narrative, the origin of a subsidiary shrine is recounted: a 
man from Halieis with consumption is unsuccessful in his incubation 
at Epidauros; a serpent accompanies him home to Halieis and cures 

3 H 2, 21, 22, 24, 29, 33, 34 (cf. 39, 42 etc.). 

* Cf. Diodorus, Bibl. hist., I, 25 (Isis); IV, 71 (Asklepios). 


% H 2, 1, 12, 17, 23, 29, 34, 64. *H 44, 65. 7H 25. 
38H 23. In the variant story of Aelian, De nat. an., IX, 33, it takes place at Epidauros. 
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him there; the city authorities then ask the oracle at Delphi what to 
do with the serpent and are advised to establish a filial grove of Ask- 
lepios in the city, which they do.** Numerical details are infrequent: 
four months; three, five, six years; ten dice; five children; sixty-seven 
dishes of pus.*° 

The healings recounted in the Epidauran inscriptions are all inde- 
pendent units,“ and those contained in the other sources possess little 
continuity. Characterization is almost entirely absent, though some- 
times scepticism is apparent, greed, ingenuousness, or curiosity.“ The 
names of the patients at the shrine are regularly recorded and it is in- 
teresting to note that they are never duplicated, which points to con- 
siderable artistic skill in the redaction. The names of secondary char- 
acters are practically never given and groups of witnesses are met with 
only in the literary sources. Feelings are not described, the embarrass- 
ment of the bald-headed man and the fright of a little girl at seeing a 
snake being exceptions to the general style of the inscriptions.“ The 
subsequent history of the patient, however, is occasionally related: 


Hegestratos, headache. He suffered from sleeplessness because of his headache. 
While he was in the sanctuary he fell asleep and saw a dream. He dreamed that 
the god cured his headache, stood him up naked and taught him the lead for the 
pancration [a boxing and wrestling contest]. When it was day, he came out healed 
and not long after won the pancration at Nemea. H 29. 


Similarly, we learn that a woman whose sterility was cured at the 
shrine was pregnant for the following three years; that the stone which 
the lame man rolled to the shrine as a thank-offering still stands there; 
that on her return from Epidauros a mother finds her daughter well; 
that the sterile Andromache conceives and bears a son to Arybbas.“ 

The power of Asklepios, as recorded in the inscriptions, is appar- 


*H 33. Similar filial foundations were established in Sikyon, Athens, Pergamon, 
Naupaktos: cf. Herzog: W 71-74; also Weinreich, pp. 115 f. for stories from the Asklepi- 
cion on the island in the Tiber. 

“H 64, 2, 1, 12, 8, 39, 30. 

“H 6 and 7 are linked: Echedoros receives the mark formerly on Pandaros’ forehead, 
for not making the thank offering for which Pandaros had paid. 

“Scepticism: H 3, 4,9, 10; greed: H 7, 22,47; ingenuousness: H 8 and Lucian Philops., 
throughout; curiosity: H 11. 

“H 19, 44. 

“H 2, 15, 21, 31; cf. also H 6 f., 22, 33, 34, 39, 42. 
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ently unlimited, but that of his disciples is quite circumscribed, and 
the god is wroth with those who attempt in his absence a cure whichis 
too great for their capabilities.“ Similarly, Vespasian’s power to heal 
is pictured by Tacitus as both limited and doubtful, as is clear from the 


following passage: 


While Vespasian was in Alexandria, a blind man approached him and asked to 
have his cheeks and eyes anointed with the ruler’s spittle. Another with an ailing 
hand begged to be touched by the emperor’s foot. Vespasian laughed at them at 
first but when they insisted was torn between fear for his reputation and the hope 
aroused by pleas and flattery. Finally he asked the doctors to advise him whether 
such blindness and lameness could be cured by human means. They expressed 
rather favorable opinions, and suggested that perhaps the gods were propitious. 
At any rate success would bring glory to the emperor while failure would only bring 
shame to the petitioners. Vespasian felt that all was in his favor and smilingly 
carried out the request. Immediately the hand was healed and the blind man 
saw—as those present still testify. Tacitus, Hist., IV, 81 (summary).” 


As a rule, no motive is given for the miraculous healing, but Asklepios 
sometimes wishes to prove his power to those who doubt; Vespasian 
desires to test his fortune; a Babylonian magician and a Syrian exorcist 
perform marvels for money; Apollonios is stirred by pity.‘* The 
healer’s feelings are not generally expressed. We can see, however, 
that beside a general friendliness of mien and complacence in his 
power, Asklepios is alternately stern, meticulous, vengeful, amorous 
and in a humorous mood;** while the other healers manifest avarice, 


complacence, incredulity.®° 
One of Apollonios’ miracles is occasioned by his teaching on the sub- 
ject of libations," but as a rule the healers of Hellenic literature are 


4 At least at the shrine; cf. H 48 where a man is told by the god to come to the shrine 
for a certain length of time. In the other sources, Asklepios is presented as skilled in 
medicine and surgery, rather than endowed with preternatural powers: cf. Diodorus, 
Bibl. hist., IV, 71; Lucian, Philops., 10. 

 Aelian, De nat. an., IX, 33; cf. H 23. 

47 A similar account is given in Suet., Vesp., 7; Dio Cassius, Hist. rom., 66, 8. 

48 H 3, 4; Tacitus, Hist., IV, 81 and Suet., Vesp., 7; Lucian, Philops., 13 f., 16; Philostr., 
Apollon., IV, 45. 

Stern: H 3, 4, 27; meticulous: H 2, 15, 65; vengeful: H 7, 11, 22, 47; amorous: H 14, 
31, 39, 41, 42; sense of humor: H 8, 19, 28, 29, 34. 

5° Lucian, Philops., 14, 16; 30 f.; Tacitus, Hist., IV, 81. 

5% Philostr., A pollon., IV, 20. 
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merely wonder-workers or magicians. There is no spiritual tone 
other than the motif of preternatural powers,” and no direct insistence 
on the reality of the prodigies narrated. The whole dialogue of Lucian 
is intended, of course, to poke fun at current superstitions and fantastic 
stories. Similarly, it is not clear from the account of Diogenes Laertius 
whether the woman cured by Empedokles was really dead or only in a 
trance; Philostratos is uncertain whether or not the young bride re- 
vivified by Apollonios was still alive; Vespasian’s advisers inform him 
that his suppliants may possibly be cured by natural means.* In the 
inscriptions, such uncertainties are absent, but fanciful exaggerations 
sometimes occur: three- and even five-year pregnancy; a woman lying 
for a day with her head severed from her body and dreaming in that 
condition; strange punishments; cures by animals.™ 

Topic: Exposition—Turning our attention to the topic of these 
stories, we notice that it is customary for the narratives in the Epi- 
dauran inscriptions to begin with a short title. In its most complete 
form this states the patient’s name, origin, and malady: 


Gorgias from Herakleia, pus. During a battle he was wounded in the lung 
by an arrow and for a year and a half suppurated so much that he filled sixty-seven 
dishes with pus. During incubation he saw a vision. He dreamed the god took 
the arrow’s point out of his lung. When it was day, he came out healed, with the 
arrow’s point in his hands. H 30.% 


In this story, as in many others from Epidauros, the malady is fur- 
ther described. The list of the various complaints has been given 
above, but we may note here that not infrequently women visit the 
shrine to obtain children: 


Nikesibule from Messene, during incubation for children, saw a dream. She 
dreamed that the god came to her with a serpent following after and with this she 
had intercourse. Thereupon she had two male children within the year. H 42.% 


“Cf. M. Dibelius, ‘“The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels,” Harv. 
Theol. Rev., XX (1927), 159. 

8 Diog. Laert., De vitis phil., VIII, 61, 67, 69; Philostr., A pollon., IV, 45; Tacitus, 
Hist., IV, 81. 

“Eg., H 2, 1, 23, 7, 20. , 

® The title was engraved on the stone in the same way as the rest of the text: cf. Herzog, 
p. 6. ; . 

© Cf. H 2, 31, 34, 39. 
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Sometimes parturition is the object of preternatural assistance: 


Kleo was pregnant for five years. When she was already pregnant for five years, 
she came to the god as a sup”liant and slept in the sanctuary. As soon as she came 
out from it and was outside the shrine she bore a boy, who straightway washed 
himself at the fountain and walked about with his mother. Having received this 
favor she inscribed on her votive offering: 

Wonderful is not the size of the tablet, 

but the favor of the god, 

that Kleo bore the burden in her womb for five years, 
until she slept in the sanctuary and he healed her. H 1.* 


Lucian recounts a recovery from the bite of a venomous serpent and 
Apollonios heals a youth who has been bitten by a mad dog.* 

The origin of the patient’s affliction is stated in several inscriptions, 
e.g., blindness from a fall or as a punishment from the god, weapons im- 
bedded in the flesh in the course of battle.5® 


A man from Torone, with leeches. During incubation he saw a dream. He 
dreamed the god slit open his breast with a knife, drew out the leeches and gave 
them into his hands, and sewed up his chest. When it was day he came out 
with the insects in his hands and was healed. He had swallowed them through 
the deceit of his stepmother, who had put them into a mixed draught which he 
drank. H 13. 


Philostratos speaks of a dislocated hip received from a charging lion 
during the hunt.*®° 

Occasionally the seriousness of the patient’s condition is stressed on 
the stelai: one man has no eye at all, only an empty socket; another is 
very sick from an abscess on the toe; a woman is in serious condition 
from tapeworm; the man with the arrow in his lung has filled many 
dishes with pus from his wound; Erasippe can retain no food. The 
inability of physicians to bring relief is mentioned: a man from Trozen 
is warned by the god not to let the doctors cauterize him but to come to 
the shrine at Epidauros.* The duration of the illness may also be 
recorded: five years pregnancy, three years pregnancy, a lancepoint 
imbedded in the jaw for six years, an arrow in the lung for a year and 
six months.® 

7 Cf. H. 2; Philostr., A pollon., III, 39. 

58 Lucian, Philops., 11; Philostr., A pollon., VI, 43. 


% H 11, 22; 30, 32, 40. 6 Philostr., A pollon., III, 39. 
* 119, 17, 25, 30, 41; cf. also H 28, 64, etc. @H 48. 6 H 1, 2, 12, 30. 
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In the non-Epidauran sources similar details depict the gravity of 
the patient’s condition: a youth suffering from hydrophobia for thirty 
days barks and runs about on his hands and feet like a dog; both doc- 
tors and disciples fail to cure a woman with an intestinal worm; Isis 
heals many who have been despaired of by their physicians; Empe- 
dokles cures a woman whom the medical men have given up trying to 
save; a mother suffers for three years from quartan ague.“ Philo- 
stratos narrates the origin and history of a possession in one passage 
and the mocking yet fearful character of a demon in another.® Lucian 
speaks of possessed people who fall down in the moonlight, with rolling 
eyes and foam-filled mouths, and of a devil black and smoky of hue; 
he also tells of a haunted house, where the devil is squalid, long-haired 
and blacker than night.© 

Beside the patient’s name, which is regularly stated, there is little 
other description of the sick person except his place of origin.*” In the 
inscriptions this is usually recorded and with almost the same artistic 
variety of redaction that was noticed in the list of the suppliants’ 
names.** Philostratos mentions the age of the possessed boy and of 
the man lamed during the lion hunt, but ages are not given on the 
stelai. Most of the patients are men; of the women pilgrims about half 
seek children; young boys are mentioned without reference to their 
parents, but this is not true of young girls.” Apollonios once cures a 
dog.” 

As the stelai record miracles performed by Asklepios at the shrine, 
the patient usually approaches the healer. Intermediaries, however, 


“Philostr., A pollon., VI, 43; Aelian, De nat. an., IX, 33 (cf. H. 23); Diodorus, Bibl. 
hist., 1, 25; Diog. Laert., De vitis phil., VIII, 69; Oxyrh. Papyri XI, 1381. Cf. also the 
examples of failure of the physicians’ skill, Weinreich, pp. 195 ff. 

® Philostr., A pollon., III, 38; IV, 20. 

*Lucian, Philops., 16, 31. 

% Philostr., A pollon., IV, 20 gives a detailed description of a possessed youth. Cf. also 
Ill, 38; IV, 45; Lucian, Philops., 11; Apul., Florida, 19 f. 

‘Some reduplication occurs: Halieis in H 18, 24, 33; Epidauros in H 8, 35 and prob- 
ably (i.e., according to Herzog’s restoration of the text) in 49, 66; Trozen in H 48 and prob- 
ably in 23, 34; Argos in H 37 and probably in 62. 

® Philostr., A pollon., III, 38 (sixteen years), 39 (thirty years). 

"Son: H 5, 24; Philostr. A pollon., III, 38; VI, 43; Oxyrh. Papyri XI, 1381; boy: H8, 
20, 26; daughter: H 21, 44. 

™ Philostr., A pollon., VI, 43. On cures of animals and their thanksgivings, cf. Wein- 
reich, pp. 126 ff. 
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appear at times—the father of a dumb boy, a mother who sleeps in the 
sanctuary instead of her sick daughter”—and the god occasionally 
leaves the shrine. Thus Asklepios goes to Trozen to repair the damage 
done by his sons in severing a woman’s head from her body; he appears 
to a man under the doctors’ care in that same city; at Kornoi he en- 
counters a group returning from Epidauros.” In the accounts from 
other sources, Isis approaches the bed of the sick; the magicians in 
Lucian approach the sick person or demon or corpse; Apollonios and 
Asklepiades advance to meet the funeral cortege; but the mother of a 
possessed boy and the husband of an ill woman seek out Iarchas, the 
Indian sage, as do a lame man, a blind man, a paralytic.” Faith is 
not required of the patient—the god heals even scoffers”*"—but perhaps 
a sacrifice was usual before incubation.” 

Though séele A at Epidauros is entitled, “Healings of Apollo and 
Asklepios,” Apollo is not mentioned in the inscriptions, having been 
thrust into the background by his son and successor in the shrine, 
Asklepios is much less referred to by name” than simply as “the god.” 
In many of the cures he does not appear, or at least not as a god. In- 
stead, the prodigy may include intercourse with a beautiful boy; the 
theft of a staff by a boy; a serpent licking an abscessed toe; a dog cur- 
ing blindness or licking a growth on the neck; a serpent curing con- 
sumption, or sterility, or causing conception; a goose healing gout; a 
serpent frightening a dumb child into speech; a viper draining an ab- 
scess on the hand; even biting fish.”® 

Animals also play a part in stories from the other Hellenic sources: 
a dog, weasels and lions, a viper, all manner of snakes. Thus a Baby- 
lonian magician repeats seven sacred names out of an old book, purifies 
the ground with sulfur and flame, and going around in a circle three 


725,21. As the daughter has the same dream, the motif of healing at a distance is 
probably not intended. In Philostr., A pollon., III, 38, Iarchas sends a letter to a demon 
possessing someone at a distance. 

73H 23, 25, 48. 

% Diodorus, Bibl. hist., I, 25; Lucian Philops., 11, 31, 14; Philostr., A pollon., IV, 45; 
Apul., Florida, 19 f.; Philostr., Apollon, III, 38 f. 

®H 3, 4. 

7 H 5 mentions a preliminary sacrifice. 

7 H 10, 23, 24, 25, 27, 33, 36, 37, 47, 68. 

78H 14, 16, 17, 20, 26, 33, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45,47. On serpents as divinities of healing, 
cf. Weinreich, pp. 93-109. 
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times, calls forth all the reptiles present—snakes, asps, vipers, horned 
snakes, toads, a python—and then shrivels them with a burning 
breath.”* ‘T-wo stories will illustrate the variety of animals that ap- 
pear in these tales. The first is from the stelai: 


Diaitos from Kirrha. He was lame in the knees. During incubation he saw 
adream. He dreamed the god bade his assistants to lift him up, carry him out 
of the sanctuary, and set him down in front of the temple. When they had 
brought him out, the god yoked horses to a chariot, drove round him in a circle 
three times and trod on him with the horses and straightway he again had control 
over his knees. When it was day, he came out healed. H 38. 


The other is from the life of Apollonios. Iarchas, the Indian sage, has 
just healed a lame hunter (by massage), a blind man, and a man with a 
paralyzed hand: 


A certain woman who had already suffered from difficult labor seven times, was 
thus healed when her husband interceded for her. [Iarchas] bade the man, 
whenever his wife should be about to give birth, to bring a live hare inside his cloak 
into the place where she was in labor and walking around her to release the hare 
at the same time—for the womb would be thrust cut with the fetus unless the hare 
were straightway driven out. Philostr., A pollon., III, 39. 


Topic: The Miracle.—Characteristic of most of the cures at Epi- 
dauros is the practice of incubation éyxafebdew, éyxoiuacba: sleep- 
ing in the sanctuary in expectation of divine assistance during a 
dream. How many nights this lasted, we are not told, but one lame 
man stayed at the shrine four months.*® Sometimes, however, the 
cure was effected without incubation: 


N. from Kios, gout. While he was awake, as he trod on a goose it bit him in the 
foot and drawing blood made him well. H 43. 


Similarly, a dumb boy is cured during the preparatory rites; a lame 
man pursues a thieving youth; dogs cure one boy of blindness and 
another of a growth on the neck while they are awake; a dumb girl 
is startled into speech while playing in the grove.*! Occasionally the 
incubation fails, inasmuch as no miraculous dream occurs, and the 
patient leaves the shrine to be cured en route or on arriving home.® 
In one instance a mother sleeps in the shrine on behalf of her daughter; 


"Lucian, Philops., 12. oH 64. 
1H 5, 16, 20, 26, 44. @H 25, 33. 
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on her return home she finds that the daughter is well and has had a 
similar dream.* 

The dream experienced during the incubation is usually described, 
The god appears and speaks, occasionally giving directions regarding 
the cure or favor requested: not to let the physicians operate; to re. 
main four months in the shrine; where to find a treasure, etc.™ Stil] 
more frequently, the action taking place during the dream is depicted: 


A man with an abdominal ulcer. During incubation he saw a dream. He 
dreamed that the god bade the helpers who were in attendance to seize and hold 
him that he might cut open his abdomen; that he fled, but that they seized him 
and bound him to the door-knocker. Then Asklepios slit open his abdomen, cut 
out the ulcer, and sewed him up again and loosed him from his bonds. Thereupon 
he came out healed but the floor in the sanctuary was full of blood. H 27. 


Similarly the god stretches out the fingers of a crippled hand; binds a 
patient’s forehead with a bandage; strips a patient and brushes him 
with a broom; teaches a man to box; harnesses horses to a chariot and 
drives it; touches an epileptic with his finger-ring; and performs many 
therapeutic actions.* Once the dream differs from the narrated cure: 
a serpent heals an abscess by licking it but the patient dreams that a 
boy has applied an ointment to the infection. 

The actual (dream-)healing at Epiduros is therefore described in 
some detail. As a rule, it is represented as instantaneous, though a 
blind man “first saw the trees in the shrine,’’ and a man with a tumor 
has to wait for the “appointed length of time” for his cure.8’ Once the 
healing is only partial, in the sense that a woman who asked to con- 
ceive a child is not granted her delivery until she returns to the shrine 
to ask for this also.** Sometimes the cure is more or less natural: 


A little girl, dumb. While she walked about the shrine she saw a serpent creep- 
ing down from one of the trees in the grove. Filled with fear she straightway 
cried out to her mother and father and went away healed. H 44. 


Similarly: the emission of a stone; the lame man pursuing a thief; the 
removal of the lice; the discharging of a tumor.* 


83H 21. In the other sources the motif of divine assistance during sleep also occurs: 
Diodorus, Bibl. hist., I, 25; Suet., Vesp., 7; Oxyrh. Papyri XI, 1381. 

*H 48, 64, 46; cf. 29, 34, 41, 65. 

%H 3, 6, 28, 29, 38, 62. On medical and surgical activity, cf. below. 

Hf 17. 7H 18, 48. 

8H 2. * H 14, 16, 28, 48. 
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The cure is often medical, at least in part: 

Erasippe from Kaphyiai [worms]. She had a [distended] abdomen, was all 
swollen and [could retain nothing]. During incubation she saw adream. She 
dreamed that the god rubbed her abdomen, kissed her, and then gave her a cup in 
which there was a remedy, bidding her to drink it all. Then he bade her to throw 
up and she did so, filling her robe. When it was day she saw her whole robe full 
of the evil things she had vomited, and thereupon she was healed. H 41.% 


Indeed the motif of miraculous healing by means of medical treatment 
pervades Hellenic literature. Thus among the inscriptions on the 
stelai we find that the god brews a remedy, opens the eyelids of a blind 
man and pours it in; a stately youth spreads ointment on an infected 
toe; salve is used on a bald man’s head; to cure a man with a lance 
wound under the eye, the god rubs herbs and applies them to the 
wounds; in healing an oral canker he props the man’s mouth open with a 
wedge and then cleansesit.*' A separate stele at Epidauros gives a de- 
tailed description of the complicated treatment to which Julius Apellas 
submitted at the shrine: special foods are prescribed, exercise, baths, 
strange ointments, even a gargle, together with sacrifices and magic 
ritual sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious hypochondriac.” In 
other sources we find that Isis was the discoverer of many health- 
giving drugs; Asklepios devoted himself to medicine and greatly 
advanced the science; Asklepios and his sons ministered to the sick by 
applying healing remedies. Similarly, the companions of Iarchas 
heal the hunter’s leg by massage; Asklepios cures a woman of quartan 
ague by simple remedies; Asklepiades knows medicines and the pulse 
as a sign of life: palpating the body of an apparently dead man, he 
finds indications of life and cures him with medical treatment.” 

Surgical operations also play a prominent part in the Epidauran 
cures. A blind eye is slit open; a lancepoint is extracted; the god 
makes an incision in a man’s breast with a knife, removes some leeches, 
and then sews up the cut; on three occasions he opens the patient’s 

* The text is somewhat uncertain, 

"H 9 (cf. 4), 17, 19, 40, 66. On this union of miracle and medicine, cf. Weinreich, 
. 29. 
' ® Text and translation in Herzog: W 79 (Hiller von Gaertringen, IV, 1, 126; Ditten- 
berger, 1170). The stele is dated about 160 A.D. 

* Diodorus, Bibl. hist., 1, 25; IV, 71; Lucian, Philops., 10. 

* Philostr., A pollon., III, 39; Oxyrh. Papyri XI, 1381; Apul., Florida, 19 f. On Ask- 
lepiades and his medical methods, cf. Pliny, Hist. nat., 7 (37) and 26 (3); both texts are 
given in Fiebig, Ant. Wundergesch., pp. 18 f. 
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abdomen, removes the cause of the sickness (tapeworm, ulcer), and 
sews up the wound; an arrowhead is removed from a patient’s lung, a 
spearpoint from a patient’s head.” 


Sostrata from Pherai, pregnant with [worms]. She was borne to the shrine 
in serious condition and slept in the sanctuary. As she saw no distinct dream 
she was being carried back home. Later, near Kornoi, she and her attendants 
seemed to encounter a man of stately bearing who being informed by them of their 
misfortune bade them set down the stretcher on which they bore Sostrata. Then 
he slit open her abdomen and drew forth a great number of [live things], two 
washbasins full. After he sewed up her abdomen and made the woman well, 
Asklepios made his presence known and bade them to send the healing fee to 
Epidauros. H 25.% 


To these accounts may be added such stories as the cure of an abscess 
by the bite of a viper, of gout by the bite of a goose; also the dream of 
a mother incubating for her dropsical daughter: the god cuts off the 
daughter’s head, hangs the body upside down until much liquid has 
drained out and then replaces the head.*” 

A number of secondary characters enter these stories as assisting or 
personifying the god. Sometimes they are temple attendants: 


A blind man. He lost his ointment bottle in the bath. As he lay down to 
sleep, he dreamed that the god said he should seek it in the large shelter, to the 
left as he entered. When it was day, the attendant led him to seek it. Entering 
the shelter he saw it immediately and thereupon was healed. H 65. 


A boy is mentioned as carrying fire for the god; another steals the staff 
of a lame man; the god’s sons attempt a cure in his absence and a 
priest notices their failure; assistants seize and bind a patient; a boy 
uncovers a woman for the god’s touch; attendants carry a patient 
outside the shrine and lay him on the ground; other attendants unload 
a woman’s pallet from a beast of burden. 

The part played by healing serpents is particularly noticeable: 


Agamede from Keos. During incubation, for children, she saw a dream. She 
dreamed that during sleep a serpent lay upon her abdomen; and thereupon she 
had five children. H 39. 


% H 4, 12, 13; 23, 25 and 27; 30, 32. % The text is somewhat uncertain. 
7H 45, 43, 21. % H 5, 16, 23, 27, 31, 38, 45. 
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These serpents also cure abscesses, consumption, and dumbness.°* 
Among other animals healing in virtue of sacred power—a viper, 
horses, a goose, a hare!°°—the dogs in the shrine are prominent. One 
cures blindness,!" another a growth: 


A dog healed a boy from Aigina. He hada growthon his neck. When he came 
to the god one of the sacred dogs treated him with its tongue, while awake, and 
made him well. H 26. 


As the inscriptions do not usually contain direct discourse, the ac- 
tual words of the god are not quoted.'* Indeed, the Hellenic wonder- 
worker usually heals by act rather than by word. Apollonios, how- 
ever, commands a devil to depart and speaks to the apparently dead 
young woman while revivifying her;! and in the non-Epidauran 
cures, incantations play a small but definite part. Thus a vine-dresser 
is bitten by a viper and is nearly dead when a Babylonian drives the 
poison out of his body with a spell, binding on his foot, at the same 
time, a fragment broken from the tombstone of a dead maiden.™ 
The motif of unintelligible words is to be found in a passage from the 
Paris Magic Papyrus: 


Then enter straightway and gazing intently draw the breath into thyself from 
the divinity. When thy soul has been restored, say: Draw nigh, O lord, archan- 
dara photaza puriphotaza buthix etimenmerophorathenerieprothriphorathi [!]!%® 


Physical contact occurs frequently in Hellenic healing stories. At 
Epidauros the god’s touch heals paralyzed fingers, blindness, sterility, 
a swollen stomach, epilepsy; and the cures by animals are regularly 
eflected through contact.!° Similarly, when Asklepiades and Apol- 
lonios meet the people believed dead, they touch them in the course of 


*H 17, 33, 44; cf. 42. 100 H 45, 38, 43; Philostr., A pollon., IIT, 39. 
iH 20. 12 Exceptions are H 3, 8, 46. 
1% Philostr., Apollon., IV, 20, 45. 1% Lucian, Philops., 11. 


“% Paris, Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Graec., 574: 628-33; quoted in A. Dieterich, Zine Mithras- 
liturgie (2nd ed.; Leipzig, Berlin, 1910) p. 10: 23-26. Cf. Lucian, Philops., 12, 30 f. 
On the use of unintelligible words and names in the mystery religions, cf. Dieterich, op. 
cit., p. 39. On the papyrus itself, cf. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae magicae I (Leipzig, 
1928), pp. 64 ff. and the references there. 

™H 3, 18, 31, 41, 62. 

 H 17, 20, 26, 38, 39, 43, 45; cf. Philostr., A pollon., VI, 43 where the mad dog cures its 
victim by licking the wound. 
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resuscitation; and Apollonios strokes the mad dog in curing it. 
Usually the healer touches the afflicted part of the body, which js 
sometimes uncovered that he may do so, as in this account from the 
shrine: 


Andromache from Epeiros, for children. During incubation she saw a dream, 
She dreamed that a beautiful boy uncovered her and after this the god touched her 
with his hand. Thereupon Andromache had a son from Arybbas. H 31.1% 


The contact sometimes effects a mutual cure: while the emperor 
Hadrian is suffering from a fever, he is touched by a blind man and 
both are cured."° Contact with a bandage that has removed a mark 
from one man’s forehead suffices to imprint the mark upon the face of 
another.“ Sexual contact also occurs,” kissing,™* contact with the 
human foot or the hooves of horses." 

Various remedies are used in the Epidauran cures, but they are 
medical rather than magical.“* In Lucian’s Philopseudes the tooth 
of a weasel wrapped in the skin of a lion is prescribed as a cure for 
rheumatism,"® and Vespasian is accredited with healing by the use 
of spittle in the stories from Tacitus, Suetonius and Dio Cassius.” 
Things colored red seem to have been specially effective: charms were 
made by wrapping in red cloth a live dung beetle, fingernail parings, 
or the first anemone of the year." Talismans were erected;™® Ask- 
lepios touches an epileptic with his finger-ring; and Iarchas gives the 
mother of the possessed boy a magic letter threatening the demon.” 
Recipes are given for exorcising, in other Hellenic sources: 

108 Apul., Florida., 19 f.; Philostr., A pollon., IV, 45; VI, 43. 

10° On votive bronze hands in honor of the divinities that helped the parturition, cf. 
Weinreich, pp. 15-18. On the healing hand in general, cf. Weinreich, pp. 1-66; the right 
hand, pp. 33, 42; as phallic, p. 21; as communicating medical knowledge, p. 51. 

40 Spartian, Vita Hadr., 25; cf. Weinreich, p. 65; also pp. 175-83 on mutual cures. 

111 H 6 and 7; cf. Weinreich, p. 90, note 3. “4H 14, 31, 39, 42. 

13 H 41; cf. Weinreich, pp. 73 ff. 

14 Suet., Vesp., 7 and Tacitus, Hist., IV, 81; H 38; cf. Weinreich, pp. 67-73. 

15 H 4, 9, 17, 19, 40, 41; cf. also the stele of Apellas, Herzog W 79. 

6 Lucian, Philops., 7. 

07 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 81; Suet., Vesp., 7; Dio Cassius, Hist. rom., 66: 8. Dibelius, 
p. 83, note 3, refers also to Petronius, Saturae, 131: 4 f., where spittle is used as a stimulant 
of sexual desire—which indicates how far afield the critics roam in seeking analogies. 

48 Cf. Weinreich, p. 97. 9 Weinreich, pp. 162-70. 

30H 62; Philostr., A pollon., III, 38. 
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In the case of a possessed person, say his name and hold sulfur and bitumen 
to his nose. Straightway [the devil] will speak and depart; 


and for raising the dead: 


Awaking of a dead body: I adjure thee, spirit roaming the air, enter, animate, 
invigorate, rouse this body by the power of the eternal god and with fire let it walk 
to this place, because I am acting by the power of the holy god Thauth. Speak 


his name." 


Topic: Conclusion.—In about half of the stories examined, the suc- 
cessful result of the cure is proved by some definite detail. From the 
sielai we learn that at the delivery of the woman pregnant five years 
the child washes itself at a spring and walks about.’ Similarly, 
dumb children speak; a lame man runs; one blind man sees the trees 
and another his lost ointment bottle; the boxer wins his champion- 
ship; sterile women conceive and bear children; a tumor discharges; 
and the cripple no longer needs his crutch: 


Demosthenes from X, lame in the legs. He came into the shrine on a stretcher 
and went about supported by canes. As he lay down to sleep, he saw a vision. 
He dreamed the god ordered him to spend four months in the shrine because in 
that time he would be healed. Thereupon within four months, entering the 
sanctuary during the last days with two canes, he came out healed. H 64. 


Distinctive of these inscriptions is the motif of traces of the dream- 
cure: the patient leaves the shrine with the foreign body in his hand 
(spearpoint, leeches, stone, arrowhead) or the floor or garment is 
found soiled on the following morning.’ Occasionally certain obli- 
gations are laid upon the patient: to believe henceforth, to make a 


%4QLeiden Papyrus J 395 (W), 6: 30-31; quoted by A. Dieterich, Abraxas (Leipzig, 
1891), p. 188: 5-7. 

Leiden J 395, 7: 15-19 (Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 190: 5-10). It may be noted that 
sighing or exhaling audibly seems to have been credited with peculiar efficacy: cf. the 
previously quoted passage from the Paris Magic Papyrus, where it is connected with 
staring, and the following from Leiden J 395, 21: 30-33: 

“To me, O god of gods, aeoei ei iao ae oi otk. Draw in with shut eyes, fill thyself, 
bellow as hard as thou canst, then with a moan let the air hiss out again” (Dieterich, 
Abraxas, 202: 13-16; cf. his Mithrasliturgie, 6: 4-9 [Paris 574: 537-44]). There is no 
particular link with healing in either passage, but Dibelius, p. 82 f. offers them as analogous 
(!) to Jesus’ sigh and glance when curing the deaf and dumb man, Mr7: 31-37. 
@H 1. 14 H 5 and 44; 16; 18 and 64; 29; 2, 31, 34, 39 and 42; 48. 
™H 12, 13, 14, 30; cf. 25. H 27, 41. 
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gift, hang up the bandage, roll a large stone, pay promised tithes, 
In the other sources, a devil exorcised by Apollonios knocks over g 
statue on his departure; a girl thought dead speaks aloud; the vine. 
dresser cured of a viper’s bite picks up his pallet and returns to his 
house; a youth suffering from hydrophobia recognizes his parents; q 
mad dog barks, lays back his ears and wags his tail (!); a woman js 
bidden to give a magic letter to the demon.!”* 

The healer may be rewarded by an inscription” or by money— 
Apollonios was offered 150,000 drachmae by the relatives of the re- 
suscitated bride.° Sometimes the healer demands a gift: 


Ambrosia from Athens, one-eyed. She came to the god as suppliant. While 
walking about the shrine she laughed at some of the cures as improbable and im- 
possible—that lame and blind were healed merely by seeing a dream. During 
incubation she saw a vision. She dreamed that the god stood before her and said 
that he would indeed make her well but that he demanded as reward from her 
that she give a silver pig to the shrine as a memorial of her ignorance. Having 
said this he slit open the ailing eye and poured a remedy into it. When it was day, 
she came out healed. H 4.1 


If such a gift is not made, punishment may ensue: a man receives a 
mark upon the face; another is blinded; the fishmonger is bitten by his 
wares for not paying the promised tithe.’ 

When Apollonios exorcises a young man, the crowd marvels and the 
delivered youth henceforth models his life on that of the wonder- 
worker.* However, the mystic secrecy surrounding most Hellenic 
cures precludes popular acclamation or description of the healer’s 
subsequent fame. We are told only that Empedokles became famous 
for healing the woman in a trance (or dead)," and Asklepios, through 
energetic study of medical science, “healed many hopelessly sick, and 
on this account seemed to make many of the dead live again”: 


27 H 3, 4 (etc.), 6, 15, 47. 

#8 Philostr., A pollon., IV, 20; IV, 45; Lucian, Philops., 11; Philostr., A pollon., VI, 
43; ibid., III, 38. 

29H 1; Oxyrh. Papyri XI, 1381. 

180 Philostr., A pollon., IV, 45; cf. Lucian, Philops., 14, 16. 

131 Cf, H 8, 15, 25; a shrine attendant demands it in the cure of a dumb boy, H 5. 

mH 7, 22, 47. 

188 Philostr., A pollon., IV, 20; cf. E. Peterson, Eis eds (Gottingen, 1926), pp. 19% 
ff. for examples of the bystanders marvelling at miracles. 
14 Diog. Laert., De vitis phil., VIII, 67. 
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Hence it is that legend tells how Hades accused Asklepios and brought action 
against him before Zeus, on the ground that his power was being lessened: for the 
dead were becoming fewer and fewer, since Asklepios was healing them. And 
Zeus, angered, struck Asklepios with lightning and destroyed him. Diodorus, 


Bibl. hist., 1V, 71. 
II. THE TYPICAL HEALING NARRATIVE 


Importance of a General View 


In making a detailed analysis of the content, style, and topic of 
yarious healing stories, such as has been attempted in these articles, 
two difficulties arise. The first consists in the tendency to neglect the 
spirit of a tradition as a whole while scrutinizing its constituent parts. 
In regard to the Gospel stories, however, this inclination is counter- 
acted by the student’s habitual familiarity with the synoptic tradition. 
For the Hellenic and rabbinic traditions, it is hoped that the abun- 
dant citation of the stories themselves has solved the problem, since 
these traditions—especially the Talmudic and Epidauran literature— 
are merely collections of independent episodes without any continuity 
or dominating theme.’ 

The second difficulty is encountered in endeavoring to obtain a 
general view of the points in which these three parallel streams of 
tradition converge or separate. The present section seeks to offer a 
solution to this problem. It aims to present the typical healing narra- 
tive, as found in the traditions of the Christian, Jewish, Hellenic, 
and, to some slight extent, Roman world, near the beginnings of the 
Christian era. For this, no new material need be adduced; it will 
suffice to summarize and arrange the observations previously made. 

In discussing the cures recorded at Epidauros, Dibelius points out a 
stylistic pattern which he believes fundamental’ to those stories which 
narrate actual healings.2, However, the schema is very brief and re- 
fers only to those accounts which Dibelius considers analogous to 
the Gospel paradigms—the novellen are not included. Bultmann’s 
schematic presentation of the phenomenology of miracles of healing 
ismuch more complete.* Though it concerns topic rather than con- 


'Philostratos’ Life of A pollonios is an exception. 

* Dibelius, p. 169 and notes 2-4. 

*Bultmann, pp. 236-41; cf. also: Die Erforsctung, pp. 19 f.; “The New Approach,” 
pp. 347 f, 
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tent or style, it is very detailed, covers a wide field, and cites numeroys 
references. Many of its points are included in the outline presented 
below. 

For our present purpose, however, neither of these summaries wil] 
suffice, because they are concerned only with similarities. The traits 
which are typical of only one tradition are no less important for form. 
criticism than those which are common to all three. Human nature 
or the subject matter selected for analysis may explain common 
characteristics. Divergences, specific traits are more indicative of 
the milieu in which a tradition originates and evolves. In an attempt 
to point out both the common and the specific characteristics of the 
synoptic, rabbinic, and Hellenic healing-traditions, the following 
schema has been evolved. The traits previously noted are summarily 
presented under the three general headings: Content, Style, and Topic. 
The subordinate headings (e.g., ‘“Cures’”’) and the details accompany- 
ing these (e.g. “fever, dumbness, undefined illnesses”) are common 
to the three traditions, and thus portray the typical healing narrative! 
Below these secondary headings are listed the traits proper to the 
individual traditions. 


Survey of the Three Healing-Traditions 


CONTENT 


CuRES: of fever, dumbness, undefined illnesses. 

Synoptic: of blindness, lameness, paralysis, dropsy, pains, leprosy, deafness, 
mutilation, withered hand, issue of blood, lunacy. 

Rabbinic: of toothache, skin disease. 

Hellenic: of blindness, lameness, paralysis, dropsy, pain, difficult parturition, 
sterility, facial mark, stones, imbedded weapons, leeches, abscesses, tapeworm, 
growths, ulcers, insomnia, headache, open wound, consumption, swollen 
stomach, gout, epilepsy, canker, hydrophobia, baldness, vermin. 

EXORCISMS: single. 

Synoptic: frequent, multiple, linked with cures. 

Rabbinic: frequent, multiple, of places. 

Hellenic: rare. 

RESUSCITATIONS: 

Synoptic: occasional. 

Rabbinic: somewhat frequent; creation. 

Hellenic: rare, dubious. 


4 Unless, of course, this is explicitly negatived for one or other tradition. 
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MIRACULOUS PUNISHMENTS: 
Synoptic: none.® 
Rabbinic: death, leprosy, paralysis, burns. 
Hellenic: blindness, facial mark, fishbite. 

HEALING BY DISCIPLES: 
Synoptic: frequent; disciples given power, instructed; others than disciples. 
Rabbinic: rare. 
Hellenic: rare, unauthorized. 


STYLE 


GENERAL TONE: simplicity; dialogue; few numerical details. 
Synoptic: realism, sobriety. 
Rabbinic: curiosity, humor. 
Hellenic: realism, curiosity, humor, indecency; no dialogue in inscriptions; 
composed style in literary sources. 
NARRATION: concise; continuous action. 
Synoptic: summary accounts; multiple cures. 
Rabbinic: occasional digressions, lapse of time. 
Hellenic: occasional digressions, lapse of time; diffuseness in literary stories. 
CHRONOLOGICAL DETAILS: rare. 
Synoptic: occasion frequently mentioned. 
Rabbinic: occasion sometimes mentioned. 
Hellenic: occasion stereotyped (incubation). 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DETAILS: brief description; place names. 
Synoptic: frequent description; place names. 
Rabbinic: frequent description; place names rare. 
Hellenic: place names abundant; description rare; shrines. 
EXTERNAL COMPLETENESS: 
Synoptic: frequent. 
Rabbinic: general. 
Hellenic: general. 
CHARACTERIZATION: simple, indirect; emotions, patient’s subsequent history rare; 
groups as units. 


5The absence of miraculous punishments in the synoptic tradition is significant. It 
is true that in Mt 21: 18-22 Jesus curses the barren fig tree and it withers (cf. Mr 11: 
12-14, 20-25). However, this symbolic action is not a punishment in the sense here 
intended: as the opposite of healing. Unlike non-Christian wonder-workers of His time, 
Jesus is never presented in the synoptic tradition as the healer-avenger, who sometimes 
cures and sometimes maims. On the contrary: “And going they entered a Samaritan 
village to prepare for him; and they would not receive him, because his face was set for 
Jerusalem. And when the disciples James and John saw this they said, ‘Lord, wilt thou 
that we bid fire fall from heaven and consume them?’ But he turned and rebuked them. 
And they went to another village” (L 9: 52-56). 
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Synoptic: names occasional; groups frequent, described, enthusiastic. 
Rabbinic: name of patient if rabbi; groups occasional, not described. 
Hellenic: name of patient (artificial); groups rare; subsequent history oc. 
casional. 
DESCRIPTION OF HEALER: 
Power: 
Synoptic: Jesus: universal, independent; disciples: limited, dependent. 
Rabbinic: limited, dependent. 
Hellenic: Asklepios: universal (over death?), independent (medical? local?) 
others: limited; knowledge or skill. 
Motive: 
Synoptic: pity, to reward faith, to prove teaching. 
Rabbinic: observance of law, money, repentance, prudence, to prove power. 
Hellenic: to prove power, money, pity, to test fortune. 
Emotions: 
Synoptic: compassionate, marvelling at faith, encouraging. 
Rabbinic: weeping, remorseful, complacent. 
Hellenic: complacent, friendly, vengeful, amorous. 
SPIRITUAL TONE: 
Synoptic: general; Healer’s holiness; miracles refused; fame hidden. 
Rabbinic: frequent; healer’s sins. 
Hellenic: absent; miracles imposed. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF HEALING: 
Synoptic: prove mission, doctrine; stir repentance. 
Rabbinic: reward good deeds; prove holiness. 
Hellenic: none. 
HISTORICAL TONE: 
Synoptic: reality assumed. 
Rabbinic: illustrative tradition; superstition, exaggerations. 
Hellenic: Epidauros: reality assumed (dream); literary sources: reality doubtful; 
superstitition, exaggerations, mythology. 


’ 


TOPIC: EXPOSITION 


SICKNESS: described. 
Synoptic: name, general description; occasionally: duration, seriousness, failure 
of doctors, disciples. 
Rabbinic: description rare; as a chastisement. 
Hellenic: name, general description (title); frequently: detailed description, 
origin, duration, seriousness; occasionally: failure of disciples, doctors. 
POSSESSION: described; devils harm, speak, plead. 
Synoptic: devils unclean, recognize Healer, cause disease. 
Rabbinic: devils named, in physical form, haunting places; independent, in- 
solent, helpful; cause disease, death. 
Hellenic: rare (devils in physical form, changing shape, haunting places). 
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pATIENT: named, described; men, women, boys, girls (parents mentioned). 
Synoptic: name, age rare; description occasional. 
Rabbinic: rabbis named; description usual. 
Hellenic: name, origin (artificial) general; age, description rare. 
ANIMALS: healer, patient. 
Synoptic: none. 
Rabbinic: rare. 
Hellenic: healer: frequent; patient: rare. 
THE APPROACH: made by patient, healer, intermediary. 
Synoptic: patient generally approaches; frequently brought, on stretcher; wor- 
ships; healing at a distance; Healer approaches; encounter on the way. 
Rabbinic: patient rarely approaches; intermediaries frequent; healing at a 
distance. 
Hellenic: patient generally approaches (shrine); occasionally: brought, on 
stretcher; intermediaries rare; healer approaches; encounter on the way. 
HEALER: 
Synoptic: Jesus, disciples, others; occasionally: miracle apart from crowd. 
Rabbinic: rabbis, R. Hanina b. Dosa, disciples. 
Hellenic: Asklepios (god), animals, magicians, others; generally: miracle in 
secret. 
FAITH: 
Synoptic: demanded, tested; shown by patient, others; bystanders mock, are 
hostile. 
Rabbinic: not demanded; mockery punished. 
Hellenic: not demanded; patient, bystanders mock. 


TOPIC: THE MIRACLE 


INCUBATION : 
Synoptic: none. 
Rabbinic: none. 
Hellenic: Epidauros: general; god appears, speaks, acts; others appear, act; 
animals; cure during dream: by actions, remedies. 
CURE: described; instantaneous, rarely gradual. 
Synoptic: brief description. 
Rabbinic: brief description; rarely natural. 
Hellenic: detailed description; occasionally natural; frequently medical, surgical. 
EXORCISM: described; devil rebuked, bidden to depart. 
Synoptic: brief description; simple; devil silenced; called by name, permitted 
to go elsewhere (rare). 
Rabbinic: longer description; complicated; devil resists; called by name (rare). 
Hellenic: rare (detailed description; complicated; devil resists). 
HEALER’S ASSISTANTS: 
Synoptic: none. 
Rabbinic: rare. 
Hellenic: frequent: attendants, boys, serpents. 
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HEALER’S WORDS: foreign phrases, sacred names. 
Synoptic: quoted; cure, exorcise, resuscitate; foreign words translated; others 
heal in Jesus’ name. 
Rabbinic: quoted; exorcise, resuscitate; usually a prayer: “implore mercy”; 
magic formulae, incantations, gibberish; in Solomon’s name. 
Hellenic: not quoted; rarely heal; incantations, gibberish; sacred names. 
HEALER’S GESTURES: touching sick part, with hand or fingers. 
Synoptic: a touch cures, exorcises, resuscitates; taking by hand; contact with 
Healer’s garment; sigh, eyes raised. 
Rabbinic: a touch cures; touching with foot; taking by hand; prayer gestures, 
Hellenic: a touch cures; body uncovered; touching with ring, foot; hand as 
phallic; sexual contact, kissing; touch of animals’ mouth, tongue, feet; 
bandage, medical, surgical contact; mutual cure. 
HEALING OBJECTS, RECIPES: 
Synoptic: none. 
Rabbinic: roots, lupines, ring, amulets; recipes and precautions against disease, 
possession. 
Hellenic: ring, red charms, letter, talismans; recipes for exorcising, resuscitating. 
HEALING REMEDIES: spittle for blindness. 
Synoptic: spittle for dumbness, blindness (word and gesture); oil. 
Rabbinic: spittle for blindness (medical), in incantations. 
Hellenic: spittle for blindness, as sexual charm; (many medical remedies). 


TOPIC: CONCLUSION 


SUCCESS OF ‘HEALING: stated; frequently proved: patient speaks, moves; devil’s 
departure described. 
Synoptic: patient sees, carries bed, is tranquil, returns in gratitude; to be 
given food. 
Rabbinic: patient asks for food, recites Talmud. 
Hellenic: patient sees, carries bed; children born; athletic victory; traces of 
operation, foreign body in hand; dog wags tail. 
PATIENT’S OBLIGATIONS: 
Synoptic: make offering to priests; return home; observe silence; proclaim 
healing (rare). 
Rabbinic: none. 
Hellenic: make gift, hang up bandage, roll stone, believe, pay tithes. 
REACTION: of witnesses, patient. 
Synoptic: amazement, comments, praise of God; Healer honored; healing pro- 
claimed; fear, opposition. 
Rabbinic: comments; healer honored; recurrence considered unlikely. 
Hellenic: rare (amazement). 
CONSEQUENCES FOR HEALER: 
Synoptic: followed by patients, others; fame, crowds; opposition; career it- 
fluenced. 
Rabbinic: rare (reward, fame of R. Hanina b. Dosa). 
Hellenic: reward; gift demanded, penalty for not making; fame (rare). 
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The Results 


Common Characteristics —In this schematic review of the healing 
narratives’ general and specific form, the significance of those details 
in which the three traditions coincide and differ becomes apparent. 
Most of the common characteristics were to be expected: they are 
due either to the subject matter chosen for analysis or the fundamental 
oneness of human nature. Thus, in the three traditions maladies are 
cured, the malign influence of evil spirits is vanquished, the dead live 
again—a unity of content arising partly from the scope of the investiga- 
tion, partly from the fact that it is precisely in these ills that man 
seeks the healer’s preternatural assistance. Similarly, since analogies 
for the synoptic narratives have been sought mainly in non-literary 
sources, we find a certain general simplicity of style: conciseness, few 
chronological or topographical details, indirect characterization, a 
loosely knit sequence of events. It is natural that in the exposition 
the character of the sickness or possession should be indicated; demons 
are portrayed as harmful; men, women, boys and girls approach the 
healer; sometimes—in resuscitations, obviously—the healer comes to 
meet the patient, or an intermediary requests the cure. So too with 
the miracle itself: being preternatural the healing is instantaneous; 
the healer speaks or makes some gesture; he touches the patient with 
his hand; the devil is rebuked and bidden to depart. The conclusion 
is equally natural: some concrete detail is mentioned that verifies the 
cure; the comments of the witnesses are noted down. 

These are the traits to be found in all three traditions. They form 
the outline of a typical healing narrative. All of them are to be ex- 
pected in simple human stories of preternatural healing. Indeed the 
whole investigation provides only one detail, common to these three 
traditions, which can occasion any surprise: the use of spittle in healing 
blindness. Yet even here—it is a question of ancient medical prac- 
tice—certain differences are clear. With Jesus the act is definitely 
symbolic: He heals in this instance,.as in others, because He wills 
the cure. The Jewish usage is partly medical, partly imprecatory. 
In the Hellenic examples we have either a preternatural remedy or a 
magic charm.® 


* The stories referred to are: Mr 8: 22-26 (the blind man of Bethsaida); the examples 
cited in Strack-B., II, 15 ff., where the difference between the Jewish and synoptic tradi- 
tions is clearly pointed out; and Suet., Vesp., 7; Tacitus, Hist., IV, 81; Dio Cassius, Hist. 
rom., 66, 8. 
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Rabbinic Traits —The details distinctive of one or other tradition are 
no less important for an appraisal of the form-critical conclusions, 
In regard to content, the rabbinic stories are noteworthy for the rela- 
tively unimportant part played by cures, the belief in spirits haunting 
certain places, the casualness with which the dead are revivified, 
The style betrays a certain tendency to cater to curiosity. The healers 
are of limited, dependent power; they are motivated by a desire to 
show their might, and by repentance; they are complacent and re- 
morseful; their sins are recorded. The healings seem to be illustra- 
tions of a point rather than actual events; superstition is prevalent 
and exaggerations, even creation, are narrated. In the topic of the 
exposition we notice that sickness is regarded as a chastisement, that 
the devils enjoy a certain insolent independence. In that of the 
miracle we are particularly struck by the position of the healer as 
great in prayer rather than in deed. The exorcisms are complicated 
and the devil may resist. Incantations and magic gibberish occur, 
as do healing objects and healing recipes. In the conclusion the re- 
action of the person healed is sometimes a sceptical attitude as to the 
possibility of such marvels happening again. 

Hellenic Traiis——In content the Hellenic stories are distinguished 
by a scarcity of exorcisms and resuscitations. On the other hand, all 
manner of cures abound, those connected with conception and child- 
birth being prominent, as also the removal of imbedded weapons and 
the healing of strange maladies, such as vermin and baldness. The 
style, in the non-literary sources, abounds in names of persons and 
places artificially varied, in curious and sometimes indecent details. 
The healers are skilled in medicine or magic, motivated by money and 
an urge to prove their power, complacent, vengeful, amorous. There 
is no spiritual tone to the stories, no significance in the miracle, the 
literary authors doubt the reality of the healing, throughout there is 
superstition, exaggeration, mythology. The exposition frequently pre- 
sents a very detailed account of the illness. Sometimes the patients 
mock. All manner of animals, particularly serpents, appear as en- 
dowed with power to heal. The miracle is usually depicted as taking 
place during the dream of incubation; medical and surgical cures 
predominate; the healer is assisted in his task. Words are rare but 
touch is frequent: of man or beast, of hand or foot or mouth, as medi- 
cal, surgical and phallic. Incantations and gibberish occur, as do 
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healing objects and healing recipes. In the conclusion, traces of the 
surgical operation may prove the cure, or an athletic victory, or a 
dog’s wagging tail; the patient is reminded to make the suitable 
thanksgiving offering to the shrine. 

Synoptic Traits.—In content the sy noptic narratives present no 
striking traits. Man’s ordinary ills are cured—among them, leprosy, 
which in Jewish eyes was remediable by God alone. Cures and 
exorcisms are coupled, yet distinguished; resuscitations are occasional, 
solemn, definite; no punishments occur; the disciples are given healing 
power and spiritual principles to guide them in its use. The style 
is real, sober, so concise that much of Jesus’ marvellous activity is 
merely summarized; frequent mention of the occasion fits the stories 
into the general framework of the tradition; names are recorded if 
known, without effort at completeness. Jesus’ power is portrayed as 
sovereign, personal, purely preternatural, due neither to medical skill 
nor prayer; He is moved by pity, a desire to reward men’s faith in 
Him; He is compassionate, never complacent. Through every story 
there runs a lofty spiritual tone and the Healer’s holiness and modesty; 
the significance of the miracles is clear: they prove His mission as 
Messias and Incarnate Son of God; the historical reality of every deed 
is quietly assumed. In the exposition, we may observe that the evil 
spirits immediately recognize their Master; that the patient or inter- 
mediary worships Him; that faith in Jesus’ person and His word is 
shown throughout. The miracle is performed quite simply. There 
are no complicated exorcisms; a mere word suffices to cure, to exorcise, 
to resuscitate; when the original saying has been retained, a translation 
is appended. His touch is equally simple and powerful, but neither 
word nor gesture are really necessary for the cure: “J will: be thou 
made clean.” In the conclusion we note that the person healed is 
frequently bound to silence; the multitude is stirred to honor and 
praise of God; the effect upon the Healer’s career is an increase of fame, 
from which flow logically an increase of followers, a more determined 
opposition from His enemies, and, ultimately, His death. 


Conclusion 


The significance of our long analysis is clear at last. If from a study 
of form we can detect anything of the milieu in which a tradition 
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originates and evolves, then a dominating factor has entered the rise 
and growth of the synoptic tradition to which the rabbinic and Hel. 
lenic stories are alien. Traits common to all three traditions are only 
those due to the choice of subject matter and the unity of human 
nature. The Jewish and Greek converts to the primitive Christian 
community did not introduce into the synoptic tradition the motifs 
of the rabbinic and Hellenic traditions they knew so well. The evid- 
ence that they did not do so lies in all those traits which distinguish 
the Gospel story from its contemporary traditions—particularly in a 
completely different jistorical and spiritual tone. The reason that 
they could not do so lies in the fact that the synoptic tradition did 
not originate or develop in the same fashion as the rabbinic or Hellenic 
literature. It was not a compilation of popular anecdotes, evolving 
over a long period of time, careless of the reality of its facts. It wasa 
threefold historico-apologetic composition, written by definite authors, 
in a hierarchical community, at a time when witnesses of the events 
were still alive and aflame with zeal to propagate or annihilate the 
new religion. To the question posed in beginning this investigation: 
Do the Gospel healing stories so resemble their rabbinic and Hellenic 
parallels that they must have originated in a similar way? we can answer 
categorically: The synoptic narratives so differ from the analogies ad- 
duced, that their very form indicates a different origin and development. 
In brief: the argument from analogy, tested according to form-critical 
methods on the proving ground of healing narratives, demonstrates 
the falsity of form-criticism’s general conclusions. 

On the other hand, our investigation itself has shown the value of 
one contribution of form-criticism to synoptic studies: the use of form- 
analysis in comparative research. Employed as a tool—not as a 
weapon—form-analysis should be of much assistance to the Scripture 
student. Nor is this all. The new method has illustrated many 
traits of the synoptic forms—by comparisons drawn from other litera- 
tures; and it merits no little praise for deterring rationalist critics from 
aimless vivisection of the text and from that idle source-speculation 
which fails to take into account the oral period of the Gospel tradition.’ 

7 The change in the Protestant attitude in this regard is remarked by O. Cullmann, “Les 
Récentes études sur la formation de la tradition évangélique,” Rev. d’hist. et phil. rel., V 
(1925), 460. 
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As developed by Bultmann and Dibelius, however, form-criticism 
has many serious and perhaps irremediable defects. It has failed to 
work out a position in independence of the Two-Source theory.*® 
It has neglected the essential differences between the Gospels and 
Kleinliteratur. It has accepted the discredited theory of collective 
creation and applied it to a community in which it did not and could 
not exist. It has mistaken simplicity of style for patchwork compila- 
tion. Forms have been too sharply defined and at the price of much 
excision of the text. A Siiz im Leben has been sought in every phase 
of primitive Christian life except the most important one: the Chris- 
tian’s desire to know the life of Jesus. Throughout, no place is given 
to historical testimony; substance is neglected in preoccupation with 
form; the controlling factor of time is disregarded; there is prejudice 
against the historical value of the whole Gospel story. 

These points and many others have been discussed, however, in 
treating of the general principles of form-criticism and its application 
to healing narratives, and there is no need to repeat them here. In- 
stead, we may sum up the general impression received from study of 
the new method by saying that if, at best, much of what is true in form- 
criticism is not new and much of what is new is not true, still, at the 
worst, there is wheat in the chaff for the winnowing. To the writer 
it seems that the good points of the method will find a permanent 
though subordinate place in future scriptural studies; but that the 
theory as a whole, in the extreme form proposed by Bultmann and 
Dibelius, is moribund. As the flowering of a century and a half 
of German rationalist criticism, it may perhaps be hoped that the 
blossom, being inbred, will be sterile, and that in the new Germany 
the line will be more clearly drawn between the exegesis which is 
truly Christian, and that which is fundamentally pagan. 


Finis 


* Fascher believed that form-criticism would at least strongly modify the Two-Source 
theory: E. Fascher, Die formgeschichtliche Methode (Giessen, 1924), p. 51. However, it 
does not seem to have done so as yet. 














JOHANN ADAM MOHLER AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF DOGMA 


GUSTAV VOSS, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


INTRODUCTION 


pps of the development of dogma and of the nineteenth cen- 
tury contributions to this special discipline of Catholic theology 
are invariably referred to Newman’s An Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. The English Cardinal is without question the 
greatest figure of the century in this field. He is, however, not the 
first or only authority, as he himself states that the viewpoint from 
which his book is written “has at all times, perhaps, been implicitly 
adopted by theologians, and, I believe, has recently been illustrated 
by several distinguished writers of the continent, such as de Maistre 
and Modhler.”! 

Though his work was in no way influenced by Mohler,? Newman 
himself was fully aware that the German theologian was a ranking 
authority on the question of the development of dogma. It is more 
than a mere coincidence that both, though their individual approach 
differed, were working on the identical subject at almost the same time. 
Prevailing trends and circumstances demanded a more systematic 
treatment of this phase of theology. In Germany, for instance, in- 
terest in the question of doctrinal development had been steadily 
growing since the last decades of the eighteenth century. This in- 
terest was due in no small measure to the works of a number of non- 
Catholic writers, who were the first to deal with the question.* 

These authors were influenced and motivated on the one hand bya 
new philosophy of history, a product of the Romantic Revival, and on 
the other by the “theory of accommodation” (Lehre von der Akkommo- 
dation), then coming into vogue among many Protestant theologians 


116th ed. (London: Longmans, 1920), p. 29. 

2 Henry Tristam, “J. A. Moehler et J. H. Newman. La pensée allemande et la renais- 
sance catholique en Angleterre,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXVI 
(1938), 184-204. 

3 St. Lésch, “J. A. Méhler und die Lehre von der Entwicklung des Dogmas,” Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift, XCIX (1917/18), 35. 
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and historians. Their philosophy of history centered around two main 
ideas: first, that the State and every human society must be conceived 
and evaluated as a living organism; and secondly, that there is a de- 
mand for, and a possibility of, infinite progress in every sphere of hu- 
man activity, a progress which is itself something organic and vital. 
The “theory of accommodation,” on the other hand, proposed as an 
undeniable fact that Christ and the Apostles had, by force of necessity, 
accomodated themselves to certain views and customs of their time; 
that in the subsequent centuries the Church had gradually freed herself 
from these time-bound expressions and limitations of her dogmatic 
teaching and ritual performances; and, furthermore, that this emanci- 
pation from antiquated, now often worthless and lifeless traditions 
must be considered as one of the organic functions ever active in the 
Church. 

As is obvious, these tendencies led directly to, and demanded a 
development of dogma, the last criterion of which—quite in harmony 
with the rationalistic tendencies of the time—was human reason. 
Human reason, guided not so much by faith and tradition, but pri- 
marily by new philosophic and scientific findings, was called upon to 
determine anew for each generation the contents of faith and to har- 
monize Christian teaching with the exigencies of the modern world.‘ 

This, of course, necessarily meant the disintegration of Christian 
teaching and dogma. Catholic authors were thus called upon to de- 
fend their faith against the many threats from this quarter, and the 
question was raised—not for the first time in the history of Catholic 
theology—whether Catholic dogma admits a development. The 
newly arisen controversies called for a strictly dogmatic explanation 
which, “though tenaciously adhering to the facts as proven by history, 
would nevertheless sufficiently preserve the teaching of the Church 
regarding the definite and unchangeable character of the Christian 
revelation entrusted to the guardianship of the Church.’ 

In dealing with this Catholic reaction against the prevalent Prot- 
estant views, Lisch, in the article already cited, discusses the attitude 
of some of the outstanding Catholic theologians and the more im- 

‘Ibid., pp. 32-36. L. de Grandmaison, S.J., “Le Développement du dogme chrétien,” 
Revue pratique d’apologétique, VI (1908), 1-33. The same, Le Dogme chrétien. (Paris: 


Beauchesne, 1928), p. 109 f. 
* Dictionnaire de théologie catholique (Paris, 1924), IV/2, 1629. 
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portant theological schools in Germany—Landshut, Vienna, Wiirzburg 
and others. He comes to the following conclusion: 


The problem of the ‘perfectibility of dogma’ received wide attention in all 
theology of the time. The solution, repeatedly stated in the different variations 
of the language of Romanticism, is fundamentally one and the same: an objective 
perfectibility is untenable in the Christian religion, because it contains God’s 
own revelation. A subjective perfectibility, however, is possible and has, as a 
matter of fact, always taken place in the history of Christian theology. The 
theological school of Tiibingen [Méhler], too, does not go any further.* 


Mohler, then, was not the first to deal with development of dogma: 
He was only one of many Catholic theologians to defend the Catholic 
position against the rationalistic and Protestant attack. He was, 
however, the first to press the offensive. Though he did not treat the 
development of dogma ex professo, nor deal systematically and at 
length with the problem in any of his writings, we do find frequent and 
lengthy references to doctrinal development, which enable us to dis- 
cover and analyze his ideas on the subject. However, before we begin 
the discussion of these ideas, we must briefly consider Méhler’s back- 
ground and the motives which guided his literary work. 

The views on doctrinal development held by Protestant authors 
were, as has been said above, the result both of the rationalistic tend- 
encies then in vogue and of their counterpart, the Romantic Movement. 
Germany, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, was dominated 
by rationalistic thought. Conceived, born, and bred in Protestantism, 
these new philosophical trends had their most devastating effects in 
the religious field. Extreme rationalists, many of them Protestant 
divines, succeeded only too well in undermining the doctrinal basis of 
Christianity. They contested the necessity and even the possibility of 
supernatural revelation, set up a new rule for the interpretation of 
Scripture, rejected many of the dogmas thus far held in the Protestant 
sects, and so prepared the way for a decidedly negative hostility to the 
Christian religion.’ 

® Lésch, art. cit., p. 58. 

7A. Minon, “L’Attitude de J. A. Moehler dans la question du développement du dog- 
me,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, XVI (1939), 330 f., 360-69; J. Alzog, History 
of the Church (New York: Benziger, 1912), III, pp. 970-83. Cf. also J. B. Robertson, 
“Memoir of Dr. Mohler,” which serves as an introduction to his English translation of the 


Symbolik (Symbolism, [3rd ed.; New York: Cath. Publication House], pp. 39 ff.). Both 
Alzog and Robertson base their account largely on Déllinger’s Kirchengeschichte. 
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The reaction against these rationalistic tendencies started with the 
great literary and artistic movement known as the Romantic Revival, 
which, as sonieone has remarked, began “‘with the worship of medieval 
art and literature and ended with the worship of medieval religion.” 
Upsetting the traditionally accepted hierarchy which placed reason 
above the other faculties of man, Romanticism exalted the importance 
of the irrational in man, of feelings and emotions. Against Classicism 
the Romantic Revival stressed not the static esse, but the dynamic 
feri; against Rationalism it postulated and emphasized appreciation 
and love of mystic thought. Historical continuity and organic growth 
became the dominant factors in the interpretation of everything hu- 
man, of life and thought and history. Thus Romanticism was the 
apotheosis of eternal dynamism and immanent activity. From it 
sprang a profound longing for the unattainable and for the transcend- 
ent-divine, an inclination also towards the irrational and mystical, 
which reaches its highest expression in the consciousness of dependence 
on the infinite and eternal.® 

Both the Catholic and Protestant faculties of the theological school 
of the University of Tiibingen were strongly influenced by this reac- 
tionary movement which was to have its effects on the Weltanschauung 
of awhole generation.® The first volumes of the Theologische Quartal- 
schrift, the publication of the Catholic theological faculty which was 
begun in 1819, are indicative of the far reaching consequences of the 
Romantic spirit on Catholic theology. Méhler lived and worked in 
this atmosphere. He was a pupil and a close friend of Drey (1777- 
1853), who was in sympathy with the idealistic philosophy of Schelling 
(1775-1854). Schleiermacher (1768-1834), who with his work Reden 
liber die Religion (1799) had become the Protestant theologian of 
Romanticism, exercised a dominant influence, especially on the Prot- 
estant theologians of the rival faculty. Ferdinand C. Baur (1792- 
1860), the greatest of Méhler’s opponents, was an ardent admirer and 
follower of Schleiermacher’s philosophy and theology. Hegel (1770- 


*P. Chaillet, S.J., “Centenaire de Moehler: l’amour et l’unité; le mystére de |’Eglise,” 
Reoue apologétique, LVI (1938), 517-22; cf. the article “Romantik” in Lexikon fiir Theo- 
logie und Kirche (Freiburg: Herder, 1936), VIII, 967 ff. 

*P. Chaillet, S.J., “L’Esprit du christianisme et du catholicisme. I. Les antécédents 
de Ecole de Tubingue. II. L’Ecole de Tubingue: Drey, Baader, et Moehler,” Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXVI (1937), 483-98, 713-26. 
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1831) and his system, too, were well known to Méhler. Several writ. 
ers, interpreting M¢hler’s later works, have even tried to prove a strong 
literary dependence on Hegel.'® It is true that Méhler is indebted to 
Hegel, as well as to Schleiermacher and Schelling, for certain of his 
views, but their influence should not be overstressed. A. Minon, who 
discusses the question at length, comes to this conclusion: 


If one wants to explain the intellectual relationship and the similar frame of 
mind which we have pointed out in these philosophers and our theologian [Méhler], 
we must, it seems, go back further than to their idealistic philosophy. Schelling, 
Schleiermacher, and Hegel, even though they oppose each other, preserve a cer- 
tain common Weltanschauung, the view of the world peculiar to Romanticism, 
It is there that Méhler meets them, however much he may differ from them in 
other respects." 


Mohler, then, was doubtless a Romanticist. Consequently, the 
chief characteristics of the Romantic Revival as pointed out above, 
consciousness of historical continuity, of organic growth, and of life as 
something dynamic and ever active, are elements of which we must 
not lose sight when considering and evaluating Méhler and his work. 
It is the thought, and often also the language, of Romanticism which 
more than anything else characterize his presentation of the problem 
of doctrinal development.” 

The importance which we attach to Romanticism as a stimulating 
and driving force in Mohler’s literary career must not, however, over- 
shadow the importance of his Catholic inheritance. That Catholic 
thought and Catholic tradition—the faith of the Fathers and of the 
Church—form the most vital element in his writings becomes evident 
from even a casual perusal of his works. Mdéhler had for a time special- 
ized in early Greek philosophy and history, “thuslaying the founda- 

10So for instance K. Eschweiler, Johann Adam Mohler’s Kirchenbegriff (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1930). See a refutation of his thesis regarding Méhler’s dependence on Hegel by 
M. Preis, S.J., in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LVI (1932), 101 ff. Cf. also M. J. 
Congar, O.P., “Sur l’évolution et l’interprétation de la pensée de Moehler,” Revue dz 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XX VII (1938), 205-12. 

1 Minon, art. cit., p. 366. Cf. Méhler’s own defense against the accusation of the al- 
leged similarity between certain of his views and those of Schleiermacher and Hegel, in 
Neue Untersuchungen der Lehrgegensiize zwischen den Katholiken und Protestanten. Eine 
Verteidigung meiner Symbolik gegen die Kritik des Herrn Prof. Dr. Baur (Regensburg: 
Manz, 1881), pp. 417 ff., hereafter cited as Newe Untersuchungen. 

2 P, Chaillet, S.J., “La Tradition vivante,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologi- 
ques, XXVII (1938), 161-65. Cf. Minon, art. cit., pp. 330 ff. 
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tion of his extensive patristic knowledge which in the years to come 
enabled him to break the spell of the Illumination and to lead himself 
and others nearer to the ages of faith.”"* As his studies progressed 
his great familiarity with later ecclesiastical writers and the vast field 
of theological literature manifested itself more and more. Primarily 
Mohler was an historian, and his extensive historical research aided 
the dogmatic theologian. He truly saturated his mind with Catholic 
tradition. 

A further inspiration to Mohler in his work were a number of out- 
standing contemporary Catholic scholars,“ including such men as 
Sailer, Giigler, Drey, Klee, Hirscher, and Déllinger, still a great cham- 
pion of the Church. All of these belonged to the same school of 
thought, characterized in varying degrees by the union of extensive 
patristic learning and high philosophic speculation, by a great appre- 
ciation for the “living tradition’ and a deep mystical conception of 
the Church’s divine life and its functions. Mohler was at the same 
time their pupil and their master." 

Mohler was called upon to defend the faith. This he did especially 
in two great literary works which have gained him world fame: Die 
Einheit in der Kirche,* written in 1825, and the Symbolik,"” published 
in 1832. Both books are still considered outstanding modern apologies 
for the Church.!* 

Die Einheit in der Kirche is an “‘attempt to expound the organization 
of the Church and its functions as directed by the Holy Spirit. It 
sets forth the spiritual unity of the faithful in belief, morals, and ‘wor- 


4% P. Guilday, Church Historians (New York: Kennedy, 1926), p. 241. 

“J. Geiselmann, “J. A. Mohler und die Entwicklung seines Kirchenbegriffs,” Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift, CXII (1931), 1-91. 

% Minon, art. cit., pp. 369 ff. 

" Die Einheit in der Kirche oder das Prinzip des Katholizismus, dargestellt im Geiste der 
Kirchenviter der ersten drei Jahrhunderte (Tiibingen, 1825). We cite the new edition of 
E, J. Vierneisel (Mainz: Matthias Griinewald, 1925). ° 

" Symbolik oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensdtze der Katholiken und Protestanten, 
nach ihren offentlichen Bekenntnisschriften (Mainz, 1832). We cite the ninth edition (un- 
verinderte Original-A uflage; Mainz: Kupferberg, 1884). It may be noted here that all the 
editions subsequent to the fifth retain the same pagination. References to the 5th ed. of 
the English translation made by J. R. Robertson (London: Gibbings, 1906), which in parts 
is very unsatisfactory, are added in parenthesis. 

* The present study is primarily based on these two works, since the other writings of 
Mohler were not available to the writer. 
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ship, and the visible unity effected by the hierarchy of the Church. 
As the subtitle clearly indicates, unity is to Mohler the basic principle 
of Catholicism and the most convincing argument against all adver. 
saries. It is in this connection that the author treats the unity of 
faith. In spite of seeming changes, faith at the time of the Apostles 
was just the same faith that we find and live today. To demonstrate 
this fact, Mohler had of necessity to take up the question of develop. 
ment of doctrine. Though he deals with the question only in passing, 
as opportunity presents itself, Die Einheit has nevertheless been called 
“the pioneer monograph on the history of dogma in Germany..., 
There is no doubt that it constitutes the driving impulse which led a 
whole generation of German scholars to a fruitful study of the history 
of dogma.’”° 

His other work, the Symbolik, was written in answer to the attack 
of Protestant scholars on Catholicism in Germany. It is a discussion 
of the dogmatic differences between Catholics and Protestants. “Not 
since Bellarmine and Bossuet,’”’ to quote Guilday again, “did the 
Church have a champion who pressed the attack with such vigor upon 
the principles and consequences of the doctrines of the Reformers.” 
In dealing with the controversial differences regarding Scripture and 
tradition, Méhler proves again that the Church in the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was and is just the same as at the time of the 
Apostles, that she hasnever in any way perverted or changed the deposit 
of faith entrusted to her by Christ. The Church is eternally the same, 
because “‘she is the Body of the Lord, His visible form, His eternal 
revelation.” From this it is obvious that Mohler could not avoid a 
consideration of the development of dogma. 

Within six years the Symbolik had passed through five editions, and 
the Italian, French, and English translations carried the fame of the 
author over all of Europe. Towards the close of the century, however, 
it lost for a while its stirring interest. Doctrinal differences ceased to 
be of vital concern and were simply taken for granted. Dogmatic 
discussions between Catholics and Protestants became less frequent 
and less fruitful. But when the problem of doctrinal development was 
again advanced, the Symbolik, on account of its unique treatment of 


19 P, Guilday, op. cit., p. 260. 20 Tbid., pp. 260 f. 
2 Tbid., p. 265. 2 Symbolik, p. 356 (278). 
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tradition, Scripture, and ecclesiology, gained a new importance. It is 
under these headings that Mohler deals with the development of dog- 
ma, if only as a necessary complement for the correct understanding 
of these fundamental teachings. For the same reason the Einheit 
likewise was redeemed from its quasi-oblivion. The reason, no doubt, 
is that Mohler’s ecclesiology, which finds its most forceful expression 
in this work, and is characterized by a preoccupation with mystical 
thought and historical continuity, is akin to certain trends in modern 
theology. Thus both the Einheit and Symbolik were soon recognized 
as classics in the field of dogmatic development. “It is especially for 
French theology,” remarks Lésch, “that the name of Méhler has 
aimost become the norm; from his works it draws its constant inspira- 
tion, as can be seen in De la Barre, J. Bellamy, G. Goyau, Ph. Godet, 
and L. de Grandmaison.’’* 


DEVELOPMENT A FACT AND A NECESSITY 


To Mohler immutability of dogma as well as its development are 
given facts. The very nature of Christianity demands that the deposit 
of faith be immutable. There cannot be any change in the word of 
God which was revealed once and for all. On the other hand, Méhler 
is too much of an historian not to see that the Church has actually 
developed her dogma, that she has taught and phrased more explicitly 
in the course of time certain fundamental doctrines, that she has now a 
very elaborate system of dogmas which, certainly in this form, cannot 
be found in the Church of the first centuries. There is, therefore, un- 
doubtedly a development. But how can this be reconciled with doc- 
trinal immutability? 

To answer this question and to show why we can speak of develop- 
ment and where precisely it is to be found, Mohler calls attention to a 
twofold aspect of tradition.** He distinguishes between tradition in 
the objective and in the subjective sense: 


Tradition in the objective sense is the universal faith of the Church throughout 
all centuries, embodied in outward historical testimonies. In this sense tradition 
is usually termed the norm and standard of scriptural interpretation, the rule of 
faith. 


*Lésch, art. cit., p. 31. 

* Mohler quotes Vincent of Lerins’ Commonitorium, cap. 2 (PL, L, 640), and the acts 
of the Council of Trent, sess. XIII, cap. 2, as the main sources of his exposition. 

% Symbolik, pp. 357 f. (279). 
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This depositum fidei, perhaps inadequately defined but definitely 
intended by the author, cannot admit any change. The body of the 
revealed truths committed to the guardianship of the Church was 
complete with the Apostles. It may not be added to or changed in 
any way, “for one doctrine of faith has subsisted and must subsist 
through the whole history of the Church. We will not and cannot 
believe otherwise than the Fathers have believed.’ It is the Holy 
Spirit, the principium vitae of the Church, who safeguards and guaran- 
tees the oneness and sameness of this faith. 


Since this Christian doctrine is the necessarily complete expression of the Holy 
Spirit who vivifies the whole body of the faithful, this body can never forget or 
reject any doctrine. Otherwise the Spirit, who always activates the body, would 
be thought of as inactive. Still less can it contradict any true doctrine because 
then the Holy Spirit would contradict Himself.” 


Taken in the subjective sense, however, tradition is rather the eccle- 
siastical consciousness of this faith, of Christ’s promises and gifts, 
Mohler describes it as 


... the peculiar Christian sense existing in the Church and transmitted by 
ecclesiastical education. Yet this sense is not to be conceived of as detached 
from its subject matter. On the contrary, it is formed in and by this matter, so 
that it may be called an enriched sense. Tradition is the word of God living per- 
petually in the hearts of the faithful. To this sense, in so far as it is the universal 
sense [Gesamtsinn], the interpretation of Holy Writ is entrusted. The declaration 
which it pronounces on any controverted subject is the judgment of the Church. 
And the Church, therefore, is judge in matters of faith.” 


In this passage Mohler already states, at least implicitly, that this 


%6 Tbid., p. 383 (300). 27 Finheit, p. 24. 

28 Symbolik, p. 357 (278 f.). This Gesamtsinn Mohler speaks of is more frequently called 
Gemeinsinn; cf. infra, p. 436 ff. As regards tradition, modern authors adduce the same 
distinction. By them, however, tradition in the subjective sense is usually termed “ac- 
tive tradition.” Cf. A. Dorsch, S.J., mstitutiones Theologicae Fundamentalis (Innsbruck: 
Rauch, 1928), pp. 680 f.; J. Schwane, Dogmengeschichte der neueren Zeit (Freiburg: Herder, 
1890), IV, 273. J. Perrone, S.J., in his criticism on Newman’s Latin dissertation on the 
development of dogma, cites this particular passage of the Symbolik as a confirmation of 
Newman’s statement that the revealed word in itself and objectively is immutable, but 
that it can be perfected when it becomes subject to the human mind. He writes: “De hoc 
sensu subjectivo praeclare scripsit Méhler in sua Symbolica. Dicitur subjectivum prout 
in subjecto recipitur et fit nostrum.” Cf. T. Lynch, “The Newman-Perrone Paper on 
Development,” Gregorianum, XVI (1935), 405. See also J. Perrone, S.J., Praelectiones 
Theologicae (Paris, 1856), IV, 469 n. 2. 
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tradition in the subjective sense is subject to development, because it is 
“the word of God living in the hearts of the faithful.’’ Thus it is 
conditioned by the powers of natural reason, by the abstract and inade- 
quate concepts in which we express it, and consequently by human 
environment and human shortcomings. This development is possible 
only in so far as man’s “‘consciousness”’ of the faith and of the gifts of 
Christ develops and progresses. It is an historical fact that such 
development has taken place and is still in progress. But more than 
that, it is demanded by the very nature of the Church as instituted by 


Christ. 

“The necessity of development is just as evident as the fact of de- 
velopment is undeniable,”** because the Church, as Mohler sees it, is a 
living thing, a force always active and creative. 


Since Christianity must be considered not as a dead concept but as a new, God- 
like life bestowed upon man, it is capable of evolution and development. . . . The 
fact that throughout the different periods of her existence the Church is conscious 
of her unchanging identity in no way demands that that consciousness become a 
stolid immobility. The unity of her inner life must be preserved, otherwise she would 
not remain the same Christian Church. But this same life unfolds itself more and 
more, this same consciousness develops to greater distinctness and clarity. The Church 
arrives at the mature measure of Christ. 

These new forms, therefore, are in a real sense unfoldings of life within the 
Church, and tradition comprehends these successive unfoldings of the higher 
germs of life, while at the same time it preserves that life’s inner unity. These 
seedlings of life can be clearly seen in Paul, they grow strong in John and through- 
out the first centuries, and appear in full bloom in the great councils of the Church.*o 


This inner life, besides other elements, certainly includes the re- 
vealed word of God. The divine truth is one of the main life streams 
of the Church, throbbing with the same vigorous vitality which we 
observe in every organism. 


In and through the Church the redemption announced by Christ has through 
the medium of His Spirit become a reality, for in her His truths are believed and 
His institutions are continued, and in this way have become living. Accordingly 
we can say of the Church that she is the Christian religion in its objective form, 
its living exposition. . .. As the Redeemer by His word and Spirit founded a com- 


* Mohler made this statement in an article which was published by J. Geiselmann in 
Geist des Christentums und des Katholizismus (Mainz, 1938); quoted by P. Chaillet, “La 
Tradition vivante,” op. cit., p. 175. 

” Einheit, pp. 33 f. (italics by Méhler). 
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munity in which His Word should always be living, He entrusted the same to this 
community to be preserved and propagated. He deposited it in the Church that 
it might spring forth from her ever the same, and yet eternally new and young in 
energy; that it might grow up and spread on all sides. 


Thus development of the Church, which by her very nature is a 
living thing, becomes a truly organic growth and a constant progress, 


It is of the very essence of a truly organic nature which grows from within that 
by passing through different stages of development it approaches perfection. .. . 
The force [necessary to bring this development about] was ever at hand, as were 
also the embryonic forms through which it was to manifest itself. Occasions alone 
were needed to let this force develop and manifest its riches.™ 


Though this idea of organic growth as applied to doctrinal develop- 
ment is only an analogy, the comparison, nevertheless, helps to show 
the vitality of the Catholic religion and to bring out most clearly the 
living and dynamic as well as the static and immutable aspect of the 
revealed truth. In the Church, as in every living organism, we find 
exactly the same life in all the different stages of evolution. From her 
very beginning she was in the possession of the full truth, and all de- 
velopment is but a further evolution of this same truth and a further 
manifestation of its riches. 


There is only one single epoch in Christianity. It began with the appearance 
of Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit. From then on there are only stages 
of a single progression, there is continuity and development.* 


As is obvious from the passages just quoted, unity must be the funda- 
mental characteristic of Christian doctrine, a unity which is not the 
mere resultant of separable forces but the manifestation of a living 
energy, a dynamic idea. Development without unity is impossible, 
because this would not be development but change. ‘This unity,” 
however, “‘applies to the substance only and not to the form.’”™ The 
form in which this substance, the immutable but nevertheless living 
and dynamic Christian truth is clothed, “‘is in itself the human, the 
temporal, the perishable element, and might be exchanged for a hun- 
dred others.’’** This form must change, just as the outward appear- 

31 Symbolik, pp. 333 f. (259). Cf. Vincent of Lerins, Commonitorium, cap. 22-23 (PL, 
L, 667 f.). 82 Finheit, p. 155. 

%8 Ibid., p. 325. % Symbolik, p. 369 (288). 

% Ibid., p. 371 (290). 
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ance of a living organism will change as it passes through the different 


stages of its being. 

But there is still a second factor that postulates this change, the 
fact that man was appointed the guardian of the divine word. Man 
must necessarily clothe the word of God in human concepts and im- 
ages. His expressions, therefore, though they signify the Absolute, 
are not absolute; they correspond to the period in which they have been 
formed and they change with the changing historical setting. Thus 
we can speak of a history of revelation, which Mohler traces back to 
the very days of the Apostles. 


The word of Christ immediately became faith in the Apostles, a human pos- 
sssion, and after His ascension existed for the world in no other form than in this 
faith of the Lord’s disciples. ... But once the divine word had become human 
faith, it had to be subject to all mere human destinies. It had to be constantly 
received by all the energies of the human mind and absorbed by the same. The 
preservation and communication of the word were, in like manner, dependent on 
human method. Even with the Evangelists, who wished merely to recount what 
Christ had spoken, wrought, and suffered, the divine word appears subject to the 
law here described. This manifests itself in the choice and arrangement of the 
matter, in the special plan which each Evangelist adopted, and also in the whole 
conception and execution of his task. 

But the divine word became still more subject to this law when the Apostles 
were fulfilling their mission, executing the divine charge which they had received. 
For various questions of dispute arose, the settlement of which could not be 
avoided. This demanded human reflection and required the formation of notions, 
judgments and conclusions, things which could not be effected without taxing the 
reason and the understanding. 

For everything which the human mind has received from an external source, 
and which is destined to become its own and with which it must be perfectly 
familiar, must first be reproduced by that mind itself. Thus the original doctrine, 
as the human mind had variously elaborated it, manifested itself in a quite differ- 
ent form: it remained the same original, and yet did not; it was the same in sub- 
stance, and yet differed in form. 

In this process .. . we may exalt as high as we will and extend as wide as we 
please the divine guidance given to the disciples of Christ. Yet, certainly, with- 
out human co-operation and without the peculiar activity of man, this process 
did not advance of itself.* 


Thus perceived, Catholic doctrine is at once divine and human, a 
truly dynamic synthesis of unshakable unity and constant develop- 


* Symbolik, pp. 369 f. (289 £.); cf. Einheit, p. 22. 
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ment. This synthesis we find in the very beginning of the Church 
but it is still progressing and will progress till the end of time. For at 
every given phase of the development the synthesis then arrived at 
will never completely satisfy the human mind, nor adequately express 
the full reality of the divine truth when clothed in human forms, 


DEVELOPMENT OCCASIONED BY HERESY 


Development of dogma, though demanded, as we have seen, by the 
very nature of Christianity as a living organism and by Christ’s own 
disposition that it was to be propagated by human organs, neverthe. 
less needs for its realization the influence of some outside stimulus, 
To expand and communicate her life, the Church, since she is also a 
human institution, must clothe it in concepts and formulas. She 
“depends upon a doctrine, pronounced by the Supreme Intelligence, 
Concepts and ideas lie at the bottom of its facts, so that through these 
concepts it calls up genuine feeling and true life.”*” But “all concepts 
and dogmas have value only in so far as they are expressions of the 
inner life,’”’** the riches of which, however, are so great that human 
language will never be able to disclose and describe them. ‘“‘Christi- 
anity as a concept, which is necessarily limited, cannot comprehend 
and exhaust the inexplicable life; it will always be deficient.”*® For 
there are greater riches in life itself than in the expressions of life. 
“Life, properly speaking, can only be represented and conceived 
through life itself.’’*° 

The Church is conscious of this fact and has, therefore, always been 
eluctant and almost afraid to express in rigid, lifeless formulas the 


raith by which she lives.“ 


f 

Never did she proceed to a more precise exterior presentation of her inner life, 
afraid, as it were, that it might be profaned by the fleeting earthly forms, newr 
did she desire to express her life in rigid concepts, doing so only when forced, 
when distortions developed, or a false and unchristian life tried to assert itself ina 
new system of teaching. Even then, in the beginning, she always restricted herself 
to the mere refutation of such teachings, without formulating her positive doctrine, 
until finally she could no longer avoid doing so. 


The Church, therefore, left alone, would rarely be inclined to formv- 
late and fix her doctrines. If she does so, she is compelled from with- 


37 Symbolik, p. 529 n. 1 (418 n. 2). 38 Finheit, p. 33. 8 Loc. cit. 
“© Tbid., p. 342. “ [bid., pp. 95-98. *Ibid., p. 97. 
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out. The most important stimulus in this regard, if not the conditio 
sine qua non, has usually been the attack on Christian doctrine by 


heresies. 


The deeper insight of the human mind into the divine revelations in Christ 
seems determined by the struggles of error against Christian truth. . . . The Gnostic 
and Manichean errors led to a clearer insight into the character of evil... . Out 
of the Pelagian contest arose a fuller and more conscious recognition of human in- 
firmity in the sphere of true virtue. In this way have matters gone on down to our 


own day.® 


Of this Mohler gives testimony on almost every page of the Symboltk. 
The doctrinal controversies of the sixteenth century led to dogmatic 
definitions ‘which embrace the whole spiritual as well as corporal 
existence of the Paradisaic man.’** It was on account of the Re- 
formers’ teaching on the cause of moral evil that “the Catholic Church 
stressed with so much earnestness and emphatic energy the proposition 
that man was created with the endowment of freedom.’ In opposi- 
tion to Luther’s doctrine on justification, the Church was forced to 
guard her faith by new definitions. Mdéhler’s account of the genesis 
of these definitions is very illustrative and serves at the same time as a 
good example for showing the interrelation existing between the Ge- 
meingeist and the magisterium in the formation of new dogmatic dec- 
larations. 


The doctrine of justifying faith suffered the same fate as all the other funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. For fifteen hundred years Christians had lived 
in and by this faith, had built many high and deep thoughts upon it and enshrined 
them in numerous writings. But all the time they felt within themselves deeper 
things, things which defied being confined in concepts or expressed in words. How- 
ever, as long as no heretical view regarding this justifying faith was ever couched 
in bold language and believed by many, Catholics had not yet reached a com- 
pletely exhaustive and crystal clear understanding of it... . But in opposition to 
Luther’s teaching the Church now exalted to the highest degree of consciousness 
what from her origin had been taught perpetually and universally. This she now 
established in the form of a dogma and set it apart from mere individual opinions.“ 


Thus in every attack made upon the Church by the different heresies 
new light was cast upon the truth, and the doctrine which was called 
in question received a new elucidation and confirmation. The doctrine 


* Symbolik, pp. 371 £. (291). “ Symbolik, p. 27 (25). 
“ Ibid., p. 43 (37). “ Ibid., pp. 145 f. (118 £.). 
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itself was in no way changed. Its reality, infinitely rich and infinitely 
great, was one and the same before it became a defined truth and after, 
But the conceptual formulas which stood for this reality were changed 
to fit the new historical setting created by the opposing heresy. 


Whenever the Church explains and secures the original doctrine of faith against 
misrepresentations, the apostolic expression is necessarily changed for another 
which is the most fitted clearly to set forth, as well as to reject, the particular error 
of the time. ...If the evangelical doctrine is assailed by a definite theological 
system and by a terminology peculiar to that system, the false notions cannot by 
any means be repelled in a clear, distinct, evident and intelligible manner, unless 
the Church has regard to the form of the error and exhibits her own thesis ing 
shape qualified by the garb in which the antithesis is invested, and thus makes her 
doctrine intelligible to all contemporaries.” 


The Church under the influence of heresy is thus forced to formulate 
her positive doctrine and, as has happened most frequently, to finda 
new form for the never changing substance of her teaching. There 
exists, then,:a distinction between the “new dogma” and the “former 
doctrine,” but this is—in Mdéhler’s terminology—a mere formal dis- 
tinction, since it appertains exclusively to the conceptual formulation 
of the divine truth.** 


FACTORS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Here the question presents itself: how does the Church discem 
heresy from the true Christ-given doctrine? What are the means 
she uses and the principles which guide her in this endeavor to safe- 
guard the divine word? 

From Mohler’s writings can be gathered several factors in dogmatic 
development, that is, agents active in the defense of the Church and 
concerned with the explanation, clarification, synthesis, and growth 
of her teaching.*® The influence of any of these factors, however, can- 
not be reduced to a uniform law, nor are they independent of each 
other. Yet each plays a vital role in, and contributes to, the final 
constitution of dogmatic affirmations. 

The profound study of dogma and the constant work of the Fathers 
and theologians have always been indispensable in the defense and 


 Ibid., pp. 370 f. (290). “ Ibid., p. 368 (288). 

4 Regarding factors of development cf. Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, IV/2, 1619 
ff.; E. O’Doherty, Doctrinal Progress and its Law (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1924), 
pp. 55 ff. 
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development of Christian teaching. By their efforts the doctrine 


... has often been more deeply investigated, contemplated in all its bearings, 
and viewed in a more comprehensive connection, so that Christian science makes 
continual progress and the mysteries of God are ever more clearly unfolded. ... 
More extensive philological acquirements and the more abundant aids of every 
kind which modern times furnish enable us, without in the least deviating from the 
unanimous interpretation of the Fathers, to explain many things in a better and 
more solid manner.® 


This research and the progress made by it will never come to a pause, 
because the riches contained in revelation ‘will never be completely 
measured or exhausted. ... Each penetration reveals new perspec- 
tives.”*! The Church on her part “has always viewed with pleasure 
the attention and love bestowed on the consideration of the holy work 
and has permitted, within the determined limits which revelation itself 
has marked out, the freest scope to speculation.’’? 

In thus safeguarding and at the same time developing her teaching, 
the Church first and before all uses the argument from prescription and 
tradition. This alone, Mohler holds, would suffice, since she knows 
herself to be in the possession of the true faith and is always conscious 
of the identity of this faith she professes and lives with that of the 
apostolic times.** Mdéhler describes the argument from tradition as 


... the appeal to the Christian consciousness which has always existed and 
has been universally realized. Although the claims of those who do not have this 
consciousness are refuted by this appeal to it, they do not thereby attain to it. 
There is no other possible procedure against those who do not possess this con- 
sciousness and do not profess the faith. 


This argument from tradition is of far greater importance than any 
scriptural proof, since tradition precedes Scripture in time as well as 
in completeness. “Scripture was obtained from the living tradi- 
tion.”** Though it would be erroneous to consider Holy Writ as sub- 
ordinated to tradition, the latter is nevertheless the guiding norm and 
standard of scriptural interpretation. The Church, it is true, never 
neglected to employ Scripture for the refutation of heretics, but in 
doing so she was always guided by tradition, because in using exclu- 
sively scriptural proofs 

* Symbolik, pp. 383, 385 (300, 302).  Newe Untersuchungen, pp. 395 f. 

® Symbolik, p. 29 (26). 53 Neue Untersuchungen, pp. 375 f. 


* Finheit, pp. 29 f.; cf. also pp. 31f. Ibid., p. 34. Symbolik, pp. 373 ff. (292 ff.). 
% Einheit, p. 39. 
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.. .one learned investigation was but opposed to another. Man stood against 
man, and the Bible on both sides. . . . Thus the objectivity of Christianity woul 
necessarily have disappeared, if besides the Bible there had not been a rule of 
faith, namely, universal tradition. Without this rule it would always be impossible 
to determine with positiveness, safety, and universal binding force the doctrine 
peculiar to Christianity.*” 

During the first centuries [heretics] rejected everything by an appeal to Holy 
Writ. The Church, on her part, had step by step to defend the whole of Christian 
doctrine by clinging to tradition. With the Bible in their hands (that is by making 
improper use of it) so-called Christians from the very first rejected the Church’s 
teaching on God in all its aspects, on God the Son in every point, on the Holy 
Spirit, on freedom and grace, and so forth. It was only by the spirit of the Church 
and her tradition that these teachings were preserved.** 


To grasp the full significance of these passages, we must recall Méh- 
ler’s concept of tradition. In its objective sense it is “the universal 
faith of the Church throughout all centuries.” But the full reality of 
this tradition necessarily includes the subjective assimilation and 
consciousness of this faith, whereby “the word of God lives perpetually 
in the hearts of the faithful” and thus becomes a “peculiar Christian 
sense existing in the Church and transmitted by ecclesiastical educa- 
tion.’’*® Catholic tradition is thus, in the words of Peter Lippert, 


... everlasting movement. The treasure of tradition upon which we live is not 
something mechanically handed down to us, no relic of a bygone age which we pre- 
serve for its artistic value; it is a living stream that flows through our souls, a unique 
and uniform consciousness with which we are filled, and which has to be created 
anew in each one of us, every day, every year, in every century." 


It is to this living tradition that the heretics as a rule are directed, for 
“the word perpetuated in the Church since her first establishment and 
the universal faith of the faithful” clearly decide any controverted 


question. 
What, however, is this peculiar Christian sense to which Mohler 
attaches such great importance?” It is taught, he writes, 


... that the Divine Spirit, to whom is entrusted the guidance and vivification 
of the Church, becomes by His union with the human spirit in the Church a pecu- 


57 Symbolik, pp. 362 f. (283 f.); cf. Hinheit, p. 24. °° Einheit, p. 41. 

59 Symbolik, pp. 356 f. (278 f.); cf. supra, p. 427 ff. 

60 P, Lippert, S.J., The Essence of the Catholic (London: Burns Oates, 1930), p. 72. 

61 Symbolik, p. 362 (283). 

* J. Geiselmann, art. cit., pp. 47 ff., traces the origin and development of the idea of the 
Gemeingeist and shows the prominent place it occupied in the writings of Catholic theolog 
ans at Mébler’s time. 
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liarly Christian intuition, a deep sure guiding feeling, which, as it abides in truth, 
leads also into all truth. 


Here the community aspect of the Church, so characteristic in Méh- 
ler’s ecclesiology, becomes quite apparent. Christ founded a visible 
Church, a Christian community.“ Since He is God, all the collective 
acts of this community are 


...an unerring standard of thought and action for all those who follow such a 
Founder, because the breath of life which proceeds from Him guides like a natural 
impulse the movements of the whole community. ... In the same way we must 
judge the infallibility of the Church in interpreting the divine word: all the de- 
velopment in dogma as well as in morality, which can be considered as resulting 
from formal collective acts [of the whole community], are to be revered as the 
teachings of Christ Himself, and in all these developments His spirit manifests 
itself anew.® 


Even the individual Catholic shares in this infallibility, but only 
when his feelings, thoughts and will are in harmony with those of the 
community. This peculiar Christian intuition of the divine truth, 
however, does not consist, Méhler holds against Luther, ‘“‘in a purely 
internal act, in the testimony of the Holy Spirit,” as the Protestants 
understand it. No, the interior certainty and consciousness of the 
truth is always based on an external testimony and an outward author- 
ity and, therefore, preceded by an outward certainty. ‘Thus did the 
invisible spring out perpetually from the visible Church,” and for this 
reason we find “the respect for tradition in the Catholic and the rejec- 
tion of it in the Protestant Church.’ 

The Gemeingeist, however, cannot be conceived of without the Holy 
Spirit, because tradition, alive in the community ever since the time of 
the Apostles and indelibly stamped on the hearts of the faithful, is not 


 Symbolik, p. 355 (277). 

“ Symbolik, p. 332 (258). Einheit, pp. 7 ff., 224. P. Chaillet, S.J., “Centenaire de 
Moehler,” Revue apologétique, LXIV (1938), 529 ff. 

® Symbolik, pp. 359 f. (281).  Tbid., p. 336 (261). 

" Ibid., pp. 420 f. (330 f.). Regarding this particular point L. de Grandmaison, S.J., 
writes: “The sense of infallibility which the author of the Discours sur la Religion [Schleier- 
macher] attributed to the individual conscience under the action of the Divine Spirit 
immanent in the world, the theologians of Wiirtenberg attributed to the whole body of the 
faithful united with their leaders [i.e. the magisterium]” (“Jean-Adam Moehler. L’Ecole 
catholique de Tubingue et les origines du Modernisme,” Recherches de science religieuse, 
IX [1919], 393). 
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the result of human efforts but exclusively the work of the Holy Spirit, 
He, after He has founded the Church, animates and guides her. It js 
He who is the active and directive force in the living tradition."* 


Through the Holy Spirit Christ vivifies the faithful. Through Him they ar 
held together and formed into a whole, so that the one spirit of the faithful [Gemein. 
geist) is the result of the one Divine Spirit. . . . The whole community of the faith. 
ful, the Church which He has formed, becomes by His guidance the perennial 
treasury, ever fresh and new, of the principle of life, the inexhaustible source of 
nourishment forall... . / As Irenaeus expressed it: ‘Where the Church is, there is the 
Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church, and every kind 
of grace. But the Spirit is truth. Those, therefore, who do not partake of Him, 
are neither nourished into the life from the mother’s breasts, nor do they enjoy 
that most limpid fountain which issues from the Body of Christ.’7° 


Thus there exists in the Church a truly mystical union effected in 
and by the Holy Spirit." Méhler again and again stresses the im- 
portance of this “mystical principle” of unity. The Holy Spirit as. 
sembles all His forces and directs the whole vital process and intellec- 
tual progress which are the answer of truth to error and heresy. Thus 
under His impulse and infallible guidance the authentic Christian 
gnosis develops and the Christian life bears fruit.” 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF DEVELOPMENT 


A last question of utmost importance presents itself now: how can 
we be sure of the legitimacy and authenticity of this development? 
That is, how can we distinguish between an authentic developmentand 
an alteration or corruption of the original doctrine? Or, as Mohler 
himself puts the question: “How is the divine word to be preserved 
against erroneous conceptions?” He answers: ‘The universal sense 
decides against particular opinion, the judgment of the Church against 
that of the individual.’ 

“By the Church on earth Catholics understand the visible commu- 
nity of all faithful, founded by Christ.””* This Church is an historical 
fact, clearly established by the historical records of the life of Christ 
and of the acts of the chief Apostles. But thisis not all. Moéhler fully 

68 Finheit, pp. 182-87, 39. 69 Cf. J. Geiselmann, art. cit., p. 48. 

10 Finheit, pp. 8 f. Méhler quotes Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, lib. III, c. 24, n.1 
(The Ante-Nicene Fathers [New York: Scribner, 1926] I, 458). 


1 Kinheit, §1, pp. 7-18. 7 Minon, art. cit., pp. 343 f. 
% Symbolik, p. 356 (278). 4 Ibid., p. 331 (258). 
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understood and represented in a masterly fashion ‘“‘the Pauline doctrine 
of the Church as the Body of Christ and the way in which this links 
up with the Catholic conception of the visible Church, and the general 
economy of the Incarnation, proclaimed by St. John.’”’* 


The visible Church is the Son of God, everlastingly manifesting Himself among 
men in human form, perpetually renovated and eternally young, His permanent 
incarnation, just as in Holy Writ the faithful are called the Body of Christ.” 

The Church is the Body of the Lord. She is in her universality His visible form, 
His permanent, ever renovated humanity, His eternal revelation. He dwells 
wholly in the whole of the community. All His promises, all His gifts are be- 
queathed to the whole community and not, since the time of the Apostles, to any 
individual as such.” 


The Church, therefore, as representing Christ, is the living exposition 
of the divine revelation”* and thus invested with Christ’s own authority 


and infallibility. 


If the Church is not the authority representing Christ, then everything relapses 
into darkness, uncertainty, doubt, distraction, unbelief, and superstition. Revela- 
tion becomes null and void, fails in its real purpose and must henceforth be even 
called in question and finally denied.7® 

Christ is in the Church and the Church in Him. On this account the Church, 
from the Catholic point of view, can as little fail in the pure preservation of the 
word as in any other part of her task. She is infallible.*° 


Such an exalted authority postulates the very highest degree of 
certainty as regards the absolute truth of her doctrine and the legiti- 
macy of her authoritative decisions. This the Church has, because 
without this certainty and the consciousness of her infallibility she 
would not be her true self. 


The certainty which she has of the truth of her own doctrines and definitions 
is an immediate one; for she has received her dogmas from the lips of Christ and 
the Apostles. By the power of the Divine Spirit they are indelibly stamped on 
her consciousness, or, as Irenaeus expresses it, on her heart. If the Church were 
to endeavor to seek her doctrines by learned investigations, she would fall into the 
most absurd inconsistency and annihilate her very self. . .. She would have to go 


® P. Rousselot, S.J., and Others, The Life of the Church (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1933) p. 281. 

% Symbolik, p. 356 (278). 7 Symbolik, pp. 332 f. (259). 78 Tbid., p. 340 (265). 

 Tbid., p. 342 (266 f.). 80 Tbid., p. 335 (261). 
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in search of herself, and this only a madman would do. She would be like a map 
who by examining papers written by himself would try to discover whether he 
really exists or not.*! 


It is from the Church thus understood, from the Church which js ip 
Christ and in which Christ lives and works forever, that all life springs 
forth. ‘All developments in dogma as well as in morality can be con- 
sidered as resulting from formal acts of the wholecommunity.”® The 
Church, we must conclude therefore, is the living witness to Christ and 
thus plays a decisive part in the genesis of Catholic faith. She is the 
ultimate criterion for the authenticity of the development of dogma. 
But again, what precisely is this Church Mohler has in mind? 

This Church “‘is not the coetus doctorum. Why should the operation 
of the Holy Spirit confine itself to this class? Neither is it the hierar- 
chy alone, because at times it has been defective. It is rather the 
whole body of the faithful.”’* This conclusion at which Minon arrives 
seems justified in the light of the passages just quoted. From this 
some writers have tried to prove that Mohler under Protestant influ- 
ence has unduly exaggerated the community aspect of the Church to 
the detriment of the magisterium. Against them it must be said that 
Méhler has not overlooked the role the magisterium has played and 
must necessarily play as guardian of Christ’s doctrine. But there is 
doubtless a development in Méhler’s concept of the functions of the 
hierarchy with regard to the development of dogma, just as there isa 
decided development in his concept of the Church.* In an article he 
published two years previously to the Hinheit Mohler states: 


Even if such unfortunate times should come in which the hierarchy were no 
longer the perfect expression of the living tradition, this tradition would, neverthe- 
less, not be irretrievably endangered, because it has already taken flesh in the sym- 
bols, the cult, and the ascetic and mystic life of the Church. The Christian doc- 
trines, once they have come to the state where they are being lived in the commu- 
nity, cannot perish anymore.* 


81 Tbid., p. 378 (296); cf. Newe Untersuchungen, pp. 374 f. 

82 Symbolik, p. 360 (281). 

83 Minon, art. cit., pp. 344f. Minon gives further references to other writings of Mohler 
to substantiate his statement. 

84 J. Geiselmann, art. cit., pp. 1-92; Minon, art. cit., pp. 345-52. 

% Theologische Quartalschrift (1823), pp. 498 ff.; quoted by P. Chaillet, S.J., “La Tradi- 
tion vivante,” op. cit., p. 170. 
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Daring as this passage may sound, it merely indicates where the 
young Mohler placed the stronger emphasis. Though he extols the 
importance of the Gemeingeist, he does not intend to discard the magis- 
ferium as the guardian of faith and, consequently, as a criterion of 
development. In supplementary notes to the chapters of the Einheit 
in which he deals with the unity of the Church as symbolized in, and 
efiected by, the bishop, Mohler writes: “There is a close connection 
between our considering the magisterium as of divine institution and 
the preservation of doctrine as a thing divine; and this connection is 
doser than one would think at first sight.”’® 

Though these notes were not incorporated into the Eimheit, they are 
nevertheless indicative of Méhler’s mind. The magisterium is a 
necessary organ of the Mystical Body of Christ. The bishops are 
ordained by the Holy Spirit to rule the Church of God and to teach and 
guard the faith.87 Without them there would be neither tradition nor 
the true Catholic Gemeinsinn. 


Without the definite, [divinely] instituted and permanent magisteriwm it was 
impossible to conceive of an uninterrupted tradition, which, as we have heard, is 
absolutely necessary to prove the identity of the higher consciousness of the Church 
throughout the different periods of her existence; for if chance were to determine 
who was to preach the Gospel and how it was to be preached, the outcome would 
have been a diversity, not a unity of doctrine. A chaos of individual opinions 
would have resulted, but not tradition as we have to understand it.** 


However, all through the Einheit, the magisterium is but one organ 
of the body of the faithful, one organ of the Body of Christ, however 
indispensable its functions may be. Seven years later, in the Sym- 
bolik, the emphasis is definitely shifted from the Gemeingeist to the 
magisterium. The argument for the visible and authoritative magis- 
lerium is treated briefly, but with great force and eloquence.*® 


The fact that the deeper consciousness of the Christian truth, in itself eternally 
one and unchangeable, is the result of struggle and strife and consequently of 
history, explains the necessity of a living, visible authority which in every dispute 
can, with certainty, discern the truth and separate it from error. Otherwise we 
would have only the variable, the disputed, and at last Nihilism itself.% 


* Finheit, p. 336. *" Ibid., pp. 137 ff., 141, 144. °° Ibid., p. 134; cf. supra, p. 429. 
® Symbolik, Chapter 37. 9 Tbid., p. 372 (291). 
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Discussing the Lutheran doctrine of the Bible as the only source and 
arbiter in matters of faith, Méhler states: “Besides Holy Writ, which 
objectively is unerring, the living authority of the Church has beep 
instituted, in order that we may obtain for ourselves subjectively the 
divine word as it is im itself.”’™ 

When refuting the Protestant teaching of an essentially invisible 
Church, he writes: 


Perpetually did the invisible spring forth from the visible Church. This order 
of things is implied in the very notion of an external, historical revelation, the 
whole peculiar essence of which requires a definite, perpetual, and outward ministry 
which must be adhered to by all who want to become acquainted with that revela- 
tion. By the testimony of this ministry, and thus by an outward testimony, the 
external revelation is preserved in its truth, purity, and integrity.” 


Not less explicit is Méhler’s statement in Neue Untersuchungen, 
where against Baur he declares the public, visible magisterium to be 
the criterion of the divinity of the Church and of her doctrines: 


Christ has founded a visible Church, has instituted a public, visible magisterium, 
and this He has invested with His own authority. This magisterium, therefore, 
enjoys the same authoritative credentials which Christ Himself has, and the judg- 
ment this magisterium pronounces on the meaning of Christ’s doctrine can, conse- 
quently, claim for itself the authority of Christ Himself. 


Still, even in the Symbolik, 


... the magisterium is for Mohler but one element in the Church. And even 
those texts which point to the Church and seem to connote an exclusive recourse 
to the magisterium, must be interpreted not according to our psychology but 
according to the mentality of Méhler and his time, according to the spirit of Ro- 
manticism which attached so great an importance to the Gemeingeist.™ 


This criticism seems fully justified. Méhler throughout his literary 
career was faithful to his conception of the Church as an organic whole 
and a living community in which all the members have their specific 
functions and contribute to the development of the whole. This led 
him to understate somewhat the prominence we must necessarily con- 
cede to the magisterium. In thus judging him, however, we must 
not forget that he lived at a time when Febronianism was still in the 


% Tbid., pp. 397 f. (312). * Tbid., p. 420 (330). 
%3 Neue Untersuchungen, p. 373. %* Minon, art. cit., p. 357. 
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air, and furthermore, that he died thirty years prior to the Vatican 
Council. But even today we will admit that the living community 
and the magisterium, seen in their proper relationship, have both their 
own specific functions and importance in the development of dogma. 
This Karl Adam pointedly brings out: 


Certainly it is the Church authority under the guidance of the Holy Ghost which 
byits ordinary and extraordinary teachings strews the seeds of revealed truth in the 
field of the Church, and like a careful gardener protects their sprouting, guards the 
tender shoots from foreign growths and prunes away all evil tendencies. The 
teaching authority, guarded by the Holy Ghost, is therefore the decisive active 
factor in dogmatic development. But—to keep our metaphor—the gardener does 
not do the whole of the work. For the very reason that the seed of revealed truth 
isa living and organic thing, it requires for its progressive growth a fertile field, a 
maternal soil, which may foster the seed committed to it and bring it to maturity. 
The living community is this fertile soil. Theologians speak of a passive infallibil- 
ity of the faithful, and in the same way the community may be called the passive 
factor in the formation of dogma. The living community of the faithful, hearing 
and obeying the revelation which the teaching authority proclaims, itself shares 
in the infallibility of the Church as it accepts this revelation, cherishes it and bears 
fruit. Such is the nature of the influence which the community exercised in the 


development of dogma.® 


CONCLUSION 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, development of dogma 
was a burning question. A concise dogmatic exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine on development was absolutely necessary. In Méhler the 
Catholic Church in Germany found her greatest champion. In an 
exhaustive treatment of all the factors involved, he gives a theologically 
sound, clear, and utterly convincing proof for the Catholic position. 
Development of dogma as well as its immutability are given facts to 
him. In reconciling both, Mohler cannot claim any new discoveries. 
In its last analysis, his view on development of dogma and the authen- 
ticity of this development can be expressed in the time-honored words 
of the Commonitorium of Vincent of Lerins: ‘““Curandum est ut id 
teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, et quod ab omnibus creditum 
emt.” 

* Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism (New York: Macmillan, 1930), 135. 


* In the Symbolik Mohler repeatedly refers to Vincent of Lerins. On p. 384, n. 1 (301, 
n. 1), he remarks: “How desirable it were that we could find everywhere such clear ideas 
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It was never Méhler’s intention to develop a new theory. He has 
no theory of his own and is not original in his basic ideas. But he js 
original in formulating and expressing the traditional doctrine in the 
language of the current philosophic thought. And he is original, too, 
in so far as he is among the first to advance the ever dynamic aspect of 
Catholic doctrine, as also its vitality and adaptability to changing 
philosophical trends. The “‘living tradition” is his argument for, and 
the core of, development. Into it enters a truly mystic element, the 
vital assimilation of the immutable divine truth and the deep con- 
sciousness of it—both the fruit of the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus development of dogma is the formal act of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


of the progressive development of Christian dogmas as are here advanced by Vincent.” 
Mohler was thoroughly acquainted with Vincent. In 1823 he gave a very concise explana- 
tion of Vincent’s guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, in an article in Theologische 
Quartalschrift (p. 474). During the summer of 1826 he lectured weekly on the Commoni- 
torium; cf. St. Lésch, art. cit., p. 31. Lésch writes in this connection: ‘‘For Méhler the 
development of dogma follows the lines of Petavius—Vincent—Irenaeus” (Jbid., p. 
138). 
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OUR DAILY BREAD 


JOHN HENNIG, Pu.D. 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


HEN we have prayed thousands of times “panem nostrum quoti- 

dianum da nobis hodie,” it is always an amazing experience to 
see that in the Vulgate, in the complete text of the Lord’s prayer as 
given in the Gospel of St. Matthew, instead of the word guotidianum 
the word supersubstantialem is to be found. Apart from this word, 
Matthew’s text as given by the Vulgate is identically found in the 
Ordinary of the Mass. The word quotidianum occurs in this instance 
only in the shorter text of the Our Father as given by St. Luke—a 
version which, however, is never used in the liturgy. Accordingly, 
the Rheims-Douay Bible translates in Matt. 6:11, “Give us this day 
our supersubstantial bread,” whilst in the translation of Luke 11:3 we 
find “our daily bread.” To Matt. 6:11 the Douay Bible gives the 
following note: ““Supersubstantial bread. In Luke the same word is 
rendered daily bread. It is understood of the bread of life, which we 
receive in the Holy Eucharist.” The Catholic Catechism by Peter 
Cardinal Gasparri, Part II, says: “In the fourth petition of the Our 
Father—‘Give us this day our daily bread’—we ask that God may give 
us both spiritual bread—that is, all things necessary for the spiritual 
life of the soul, especially the bread of the Holy Eucharist—and also 
the body’s bread—that is, all things needful for the support of the 
body.” According to the Catechism composed by the decree of the 
Council of Trent, this petition refers in the first instance to our natural 
sustenance: “In the word daily lies an admonition to frugality and 
parsimony. Besides, we call it our daily bread because we are fed 
therewith for the supply of our vital moisture, which is daily con- 
sumed by the force of natural heat.” 

In the original Greek text, both Matthew and Luke use the identical 
expression: “ton arton hemon ton epiousion.” As for the word 
epiousion, there exists an extensive literature, summed up most re- 
cently in Bauer-Preuschen’s Dictionary of the New Testament. It isa 
common characteristic of the whole literature that (1) it offers no 
explanation for the fact that only in the translation of Matthew’s 
text St. Jerome rendered the word epiousion with supersubstantialem; 
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(2) it offers no explanation for the interlinking between the (original) 
natural or temporal and the (later) supernatural or gradual interpreta. 
tion of the word epiousion; (3) it does not take into account the differ. 
ences existing between the Greek text of the fourth petition according 
to Matthew and that according to Luke; (4) it is based on the assump- 
tion that in the whole of Greek literature the word epiousion occurs 
only in connection with the fourth petition of the Our Father, and that 
it is probably a word newly coined by the Evangelists. 

As for the word supersubstantialis, St. Jerome has substantiated his 
translation as follows: 


What we express by the word supersubstantialem is in Greek epiousion. This 
word the Septuagint frequently renders by periousion. We have looked up the 
Hebrew text, and whenever the Septuagint says periousion we did not find it 
(i.e., an equivalent word), but sgolla, a word which Symmachus translates by 
exhaireton, i.e., ‘principal’ or ‘perfect.’ Thus when we ask God to give us the 
‘peculiar’ or ‘principal’ bread, we ask for Him who says: ‘I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven.’ In the Gospel which is called the Gospel to the 
Hebrews, instead of ‘supersubstantial bread’ we find mahar, a word which means 
‘of tomorrow,’ so that the meaning would be: ‘Give us today our bread for 
tomorrow, i.e., our future bread.’ We can interpret our ‘supersubstantial bread’ 
also as ‘the bread which is higher than all substances and than all creatures,’ 
Other interpreters simply believe that the Apostle expresses the correct sense of 
this passage when saying: ‘Having food, and wherewith to be covered, with these 
we are content,’ meaning that the Saints should be solicitous only for the present 
food. Therefore we have got the precept: ‘Be not therefore solicitous for to- 
morrow.’! 


So far as I am aware, neither St. Jerome nor any commentator has 
explained why he (and the Vulgate) did not use the identical transla- 
tion for the corresponding passage of Luke. Jerome clearly says that 
Matt. 6:11 is one of the instances where according to the principles in 
the Preface to his translation of the Gospels (384 A.D.), he changed 
the traditional Latin text known as the Vetus Latina or Africana. 
His edition of the Latin text aimed not only at the restitution ofa 
standard text but also at a correction based on the original Greek text. 
Similar instances are mentioned in St. Jerome’s Episiles.2 The trans- 
lation supersubstantialem obviously aims at a more literal version of 
the Greek text than the older translation guotidianum. 


‘PL, XXVI, 43. ? Epist., 26:3. 
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Although St. Jerome had undertaken his work by order of the Pope, 
his new version was frequently opposed as a daring infringement of 
the sacred tradition. From the liturgy and from the pre-Hieronymian 
bibles which, as we know, in some countries remained in use up to the 
thirteenth century, we see that both for Matt. 6:11 and Luke 11:3 no 
other translation was known than quotidianum. ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and St. Augustine knew this translation exclusively. One of the main 
reasons for the opposition to Jerome’s new version was the suspicion 
that he would use his work for propagating the allegoric method of 
his master Origen. The clergy of the city of Rome were the leaders 
of this anti-Hieronymian opposition, advocating that naturalistic 
realism which to this day is characteristic of the ancient Roman liturgy. 
We may assume that, with regard to the fourth petition of the Our 
Father, this opposition forced St. Jerome to suppress his innovation, 
and, in the version of Luke, to return to the traditional translation. 

Origen is practically the only author who has traced the philological 
background of this passage. In his discussion of Matt. 6:11 (to this 
day the most elaborate commentary on the fourth petition), he makes 
it quite clear that “the word epiousion is used by no Greek scholar nor 
in the vulgar language, but seems to be an invention of the 
Evangelists.’’* Origen, who in the course of his eventful life saw most 
parts of the Greek-speaking world of his age, is very careful: he says 
the word is not found in scholarly language and “seems” to be an 
innovation. If it is an innovation, the Evangelists must have had 
before themselves an Aramaic word for which no Greek translation 
was in existence. We may even assume that our Lord Himself used 
a word newly coined for expressing an idea for which an adequate 
expression was not yet extant. 

Origen himself proposed to translate epiousion with substantialem. 
According to him we pray for the bread “that is converted [sym- 
ballomenon—compare our word “symbol”’] into our substance, affined 
to the substance of our natural life, granting perfect health, good con- 
dition, and strength in the soul.” Origen’s proposition refers to both 
Matthew’s and Luke’s text; at least, we have not the slightest reason 
to assume that he has another translation for Luke’s text. The only 
post-Hieronymian author to mention the difference between the Latin 


* PG, XI, 505-22. 
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texts of Matt. 6:11 and Luke 11:3 is John Cassian, who, as a pupil of 
St. John Chrysostom, was a fluent Greek speaker. Nevertheless he 
writes simply: 

‘Give us this day our epiousion, i.e., supersubstantial bread.’ The other 
Evangelist says ‘daily.’ The word ‘supersubstantial’ expresses that quality of 
nobility and substance in virtue of which a thing is above all substances, syr. 
passing all sublime creatures in sublimity. The word ‘daily,’ on the other hand, 
expresses the special quality of its use and utility.‘ 


Cassian is aware of the striking difference between the supernatural 
interpretation suggested by the word “supersubstantial” and the 
natural interpretation underlying the word “daily.”’ The Christian 
people definitely adopted the latter interpretation when in the public 
recitation of the Our Father they make a break between the third and 
the fourth petition, since the words “sicut in caelo et in terra” area 
clear indication that the first three petitions refer to the supernatural, 
the subsequent petitions, however, to our human needs and wants. 
The main reason why no author has discussed the striking difference 
existing between St. Jerome’s version of Matthew’s and Luke’s text 
is that for more than a thousand years the spiritual or Eucharistic 
interpretation superseded all others. This is perhaps most amazing 
in the case of St. Augustine. In his explanation of the Sermon on the 
Mount, he says that the word “bread”’ may either mean the natural 
bread, the Holy Eucharist (here, like St. Jerome, he quotes John 6:51), 
or the spiritual bread of the invisible word of God. As we mentioned 
before, St. Augustine knows no other translation for epiousion but 
“daily.” He interprets epiousion as “all that sustains the necessity 
of this life.” As for the tradition of St. Augustine, St. Bede; 
Rabanus,’ and a few more authors follow him in interpreting the 
word “bread” in the sense of “the word of God,” while practically al 
other Western theologians hold that panis supersubstantialis means in 
the first instance the Holy Eucharist. Thus, for example, Walafrid 
Strabo says simply: ‘“‘Hodie: id est, semper; panis: id est, Christus.” 
Whenever the expression “daily” is mentioned besides “supersub- 
stantial,” the problem of daily Holy Communion is discussed, firs 
‘ PL, XLIX, 794. 5’ PL, XXXIV, 1280. 


* PL, XCII, 33. ’ PL, CVU, 819. 
’ PL, XXX, 565. 
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against the Oriental ascetics,® later against indifferentism.'° Fre- 
quently the two words are simply mixed up, as, for example, by 
Walafrid Strabo: “supersubstantial or (vel) daily.”" Later com- 
mentators follow the spiritual interpretation in an exclusively 
Eucharistic line, notably Peter Chrysologus,” Anselm of Laon," 
St. Bruno of Asti, the famous adversary of Bérenger of Tours," and, 
of course, Amalarius of Metz.'* The most outstanding representa- 
tives of the Eucharistic interpretation are Hugh of St. Victor,!® and 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the Catena Aurea. It is a well-known fact 
that the only instance where the expression ‘“‘supersubstantial”’ occurs 
in the liturgy is St. Bonaventure’s prayer in the Thanksgiving after 
Mass, where Christ is invoked as “the bread of angels, the comfort of 
holy souls, our daily and supersubstantial bread, having all sweetness 
and savor and every delight of taste.” 

As for the Greek tradition, Origen’s proposition to translate 
epiousion by “substantial” has a fairly long tradition. It is held by 
Cyril of Alexandria,!’ Cyril of Jerusalem,'* down to Euthymius Ziga- 
benus: “Epiousion is called what is convenient for the essence, life, 
and constitution of our body.” Euthymius simply adds immediately 
after these words: “According to Chrysostom epiousion means 
ephemeron {daily].’2® While Cyril of Alexandria used this latter 
translation besides the former,?° Basil the Great obviously tried to 
reconcile both when explaining, “the bread therefore which is daily 
necessary for the substance of our life.” 

Both of these interpretations held that “bread” has a strictly natural 
meaning. As far as Origen’s translation influenced the Latin authors, 
they understood substantia in the particular philosophical sense. So, 
for example, Alardus of Gaza, the editor of Cassian, commented on 
Jerome and his relationship with the Vetus Latina saying: “The 
Old Latin version when translating ‘daily’ has in view the meaning 
of ‘substantial,’ i.e. necessary for the sustenance of our substance, 
what we want today. Likewise read all ancient Latin authors.’ 


* Augustine, Walafrid, and also Paschasius: PL, CXX, 290. 


" Catechism of the Council of Trent. 4 PL, CXIV, 102. 

® PL, LIL, 392. 3 PL, CLXII, 1306. 4 PL, CLXV, 117. 
% PL, CV, 1150. 6 PL, CLXXV, 770. 17 PG, LXIX, 452. 

® PG, XXXII, 1120. 19 PG, CXXIX, 237. 2%” PG, LXXII, 692. 


"PG, XXXI, 1252. = PL, XLIX, 749. 
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The decay of the philological background is most conspicuous in the 
following passage from Duthmar of Corbie: “Pam is in Greek ‘every. 
thing,’ and panis is every substance which is daily necessary for us, 
therefore panis quotidianus. In Greek we find for ‘daily,’ epiousion, 
which is to be translated ‘above the substantial’ [super substantialem), 
namely, what belongs to our substance, that is food and clothing [an 
allusion is frequently found to Matt. 6:30 and I Tim. 6:8]. ‘Today, 
that is, ‘always’ [cf. Walafrid above].’”’” 

But how did the Africana and Chrysostom come to the strictly 
temporal interpretation of the natural significance of the word 
epiousion? First of all, how did the Gospel to the Hebrews come to 
the expression “for tomorrow’? In his elaborate discussion of Matt. 
6:11, Professor Thirtle has pointed out that mahar is probably an 
erroneous reading for the first part of the word mihyathenu, “that on 
which we exist.”** Another reason for these temporal interpretations 
in general may be found in the grammatical analysis of the word 
epiousion. 

We saw that Origen and St. Jerome link this word with periousion, 
a word frequently used in the Septuagint with regard to the “elect 
people.” Periousion is a derivation from a Greek word meaning “a 
surplus” and from a verb meaning “to remain.” If we assume a 
similar derivation for epiousion, this word would come from a verb 
meaning “to be over or above,” a word which could have either a 
temporal (present) or gradual (perfect) meaning. The latter meaning 
would be also implied when epiousion is what is grammatically called 
a hypostatic function. In that case, it would be related with the 
word hyperousion which the ecclesiastical writers use for superma- 
terizlity, especially with reference to Christ (Latin: supersustentious), 
and it would mean “immediately coming upon the substance.” It 
is noteworthy, however, that the Greek word ousia has in the New 
Testament only the meaning of “property,” the meaning of “essence,” 
“substance” not being found outside of philosophical literature. A 
third, and perhaps the most interesting derivation, interlinks epiousion 
with epiousa, a word exclusively used in connection with the word 
“day.” In the beginning of Plato’s Crito we read: “I believe the 


3 PL, CVI, 1314. 
% The Lord’s Prayer (London, 1915), pp. 232-56. 
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ship will not come today but tomorrow”’;® and in the Septuagint: “Do 
not boast of tomorrow, for thou dost not know what the next 
day ...”;** in both cases the word epiousa refers to the day immedi- 
ately before us. The corresponding Latin word is superveniens dies. 
Thus in St. John Chrysostom we find the words: “we ask only for the 
daily bread, for the sollicitudo supervenientis diet.’" While aurion 
is the definite word for “tomorrow,” epiousa is the Greek word for 
“the hours on the heels of which we tread” (this is the literal meaning 
of the basic verb epeimi). A similar relative sense is found in many 
other temporal expressions. For instance, the Greek word for “the 
other day” (chthes) underlies both our word “yesterday” and the 
Gothic word for “tomorrow” (gistradagis). Distinctness and ab- 
soluteness in temporal expressions were only obtained after expressions 
taken from the spatial sphere had been introduced, a process which 
according to St. Augustine is of comparatively recent date.** It ap- 
pears that in the expressions epiousion and epiousa, the preposition 
epi still has its original temporal meaning, which is also conspicuous 
in our word, “eve” and in the Greek word for “late,” opse, both of 
which are related to that preposition. 

The relativism underlying the meaning of epiousa and epiousion 
becomes even more obvious when we consider the differences between 
the texts of Matthew and of Luke. Matthew reads “give us today,”’ 
Luke, “give us from day to day.” Matthew uses the imperative 
“sive” in the aorist tense, which implies the idea of uniqueness, while 
Luke uses the present tense, involving the iterative sense. Matthew 
adds the definite determination “this day,” while Luke uses the itera- 
tive determination “from day to day.” The Greek preposition kata 
used in that latter instance has a distributive meaning. Hence in 
Acts 2:46 the expression “from day to day” corresponds to that “from 
house to house.”” According to Luke, God is the “wise steward who 
gives the family their measures of wheat in due season” (12:42). 
Matthew says: We shall not even pray for the regular repetition of 
this giving, but “sufficient for today is the evil thereof” (6:34). The 
word epiousion implies a further restriction of our petition for bread. 

% Crito, 44 a. % Prov. 27:1. 


" Homilia XIX super Matthaeum, PG, LVI, 280. 
% Confess., XI, 22, PL, XXXII, 820. 
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We shall not pray for bread in general, nor for the bread for tomorrow 
or for each of the following days, but only for that share of bread 
which is adequate for the following hours, until again the due season 
arrives for another distribution of bread. We surrender to God not 
only our solicitude for wealth and food in general, not only the time 
when He will give us a due share, but also the share itself. 

The word epiousion recalls that primitive stage of development of 
the human mind when measures were taken from the temporal sphere 
and accordingly had a relative or distributive rather than an absolute 
sense. The ancient commentators compare the fourth petition of the 
Our Father with Jesus’ warning against being solicitous for tomorroy, 
The Greek word for being “‘solicitous” (merimnao) is related with the 
Greek word for “share” (meros), both words being derived from the 
Indo-Germanic root me which underlies most of our words for (1) 
the fundamental activities of the human mind (the word “mind” 
itself); (2) in particular most expressions for measuring (the word 
“measure” itself, also the Latin words major and minus) ; and, strangely 
enough, (3) many fundamental activities for preparing meals (the 
word “meal’’ itself). While in modern languages practically all ex- 
pressions for time and measures are taken from the spatial sphere, ac- 
cording to St. Augustine time was originally (and still is) measured 
in the mind,” and there are a certain number of relative or distributive 
measures which obviously originate from the temporal sphere. Ani- 
mals have no meal-times (Matt. 6:26), whereas fixing times for meals 
was one of the first activities of the human mind (in German the word 
for “meal” and “‘time”’ is originally one and the same). While meals 
are the rudimentary time-marks with regard to the day, harvests are 
the basic time-marks in the year. In fact, our liturgical calendar is 
historically founded on harvest-feasts. The time which is epiousa 
to us, on the heels of which we tread, is the object of our solicitude, 
is the time to our next meal. “Where will I get my next meal?”— 
this, in fact, is the fundamental solicitude of the proletarian, who has 
no property which would free him from the solicitude for his daily 
bread. 

Thus the word epiousion has not merely a temporal significance. 
When we pray for the meat which God will give us for our next meal, 


9 Confess., XI, 27, PL, XXXII, 822. 
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we at the same time surrender to him the solicitude for the quantity 
to be allotted to us. This word still shows us how an originally tem- 
poral expression gradually became a spatial term, how a measure of 
time became a measure of quantity. That the word epiousion means 
a quantity, becomes obvious from the only instance where it occurs 
outside the ecclesiastical literature, an instance which so far has never 
been taken into account in a discussion of the fourth petition of the 
Our Father. In a papyrus from i‘aijum, published by Professor 
Friedrick Preisigke,*° the word epiousicn is found in a household-book, 
alist of various victuals, such as wine oil and erebinthon (peas) epiou- 
sion. Thus the word epiousion recalls that primitive way of measuring 
meat with the relative or distributive measures of time. It survived 
or actually existed only in the sphere of domestic life where to this day 
a certain conservatism with regard to measures and expressions for 
measures is noticeable. The idea underlying this word is closely con- 
nected with that of the “wise steward” who hands out to each member 
of the family a share according to his merits and needs, sufficient to 
sustain him to the next meal-time or meat-distribution. In a house- 
hold or a family the single members do not hold stocks; they are satis- 
fied with a due share in due season. The exclusive use of the word 
epiousion in the domestic sphere also explains its rare occurrence in 
literature and its somewhat irregular grammatical formation. 

Thus a closer analysis reveals that this word actually contains the 
two meanings expounded by the ancient Latin and Greek Fathers. 
We may even assume that St. Jerome deliberately chose a different 
translation for the selfsame word in his version of Matthew’s and of 
of Luke’s text. When using the imperative in the aorist tense, 
Matthew has made it quite clear that our petition refers only to “this 
day.” Accordingly, here the word epiousion emphasizes the idea 
that we ask for that share of meat which is sufficient to sustain us (to 
the next meal). In Luke’s text, both by the use of the present tense 
and by the expression “from time to time,” the iterative sense is so 
much emphasized that it is rather necessary to stress that this is 
merely an iteration of an ever new and unique act of grace. Epiousion 
means the quantity of food which for each of us is necessary to sustain 
him to the next meal-time. The interval between the meal-times was 


* Sammelbuch (1915), 5524, 20 (Collection of Greek documents from Egypt). 
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originally dependent on the time which it took to provide and prepare 
the meat. There existed and, in a certain way, still exists only one 
daily meal, at least only one principal meal, the other two meals cop. 
sisting mainly of its remnants. Accordingly, Professor Preisigke’s 
translation of epiousion by “sufficient for one day’s ration”’ is exhays. 
tive.** We should, however, remember that “one day” is not ap 
absolute measure but always just the range of our solicitude immed. 
ately in front of us. It is noteworthy that in Palestine the principal 
working-time is the early morning or the late evening, and that the 
Jewish day started either with the morning or with the evening. 
Moreover, the ancient Oriental peoples prepared only as much bread 
as they wanted for the next meal or for one day. 

According to the full significance of the fourth petition of our Lord’s 
prayer we leave it to God to fix our next meal-time. We leave it to 
Him to decide what quantity of food we want for our sustenance to 
that next meal. One day He will give more, one day less. He will 
not give to every member of His household the same share. The idea 
of absolute equality in social life could not arise before absolute meas- 
ures taken from the spatial sphere had been introduced. We may 
assume that Christ used an expression taken from the temporal sphere 
in order to point to the deep religious significance of the rudimentary 
and more righteous way of measuring and distributing meat in due 
shares and in due season in measures of time, measures which safe- 
guard real justice in economic life. From that topical viewpoint, we 
understand that His summons to surrender our solicitude to the 
wisdom of God aims less at a sacrifice than at the re-establishment of 
fundamental natural conditions which would restore that safety of 
economic existence for which the world is struggling. 


5t Greek Dictionary (1926), I, 567. 
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We STAND witH Curist. By Joseph Clifford Fenton, S.T.D. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. x + 463. $3.75. 


A Catholic University professor here offers an essay in Catholic apolo- 
getics. Voluminous and solid, the work develops along the lines familiar 
to seminarians who have emerged from the palestra of Scholastic philosophy 
and are undergoing specialized training for the more serious jousts of dog- 
matic theology. Only over the bridge of revelation may one pass from the 
fields of reason and philosophy to the fairer regions of faith and theology; 
so the author rightly devotes his whole labor to the construction of this 
bridge. His blueprint is the admirable Constitutio Dogmatica de Fide 
Catholica of the Vatican Council, to which he makes apposite reference as 
he builds up his argument, though of course he does not make the logical slip 
of adducing the Church’s authority as an apologetic proof. 

The point of view, therefore, is that of the scientific apologete expounding 
from the professor’s chair the reasonableness of faith. The author does 
strive to transcend the classroom and to reach an audience of Catholic lay- 
folk and non-Catholics, but it is a question whether this be really feasible. 
For the apologetic panoply which rolls off the mills of the Church’s theolo- 
gates is ponderous armament indeed, excellently adapted to crack the 
defense lines of Rationalism and Immanentism.* In the work of conversion, 
however, and even in the pastoral work of strengthening the faith of be- 
lievers, apologetic art rather than apologetic science directs the tactics. 
Given, of course, that the Church’s apologete be both orthodox and scientific, 
he will contact the human mind and heart effectively through writing that 
isoccasional rather than formal. A remark of the revered Father Ledochow- 
ski seems relevant. He deprecated to the reviewer the ambition to write a 
text-book on apologetics, affirming that the times called for high-class 
monographs on specific questions. 

In explaining the genuine concept of revelation (Chaps. II and III), the 
book neatly differentiates the natural mode of cognition from the super- 
natural. Instead of presuming as proved in theodicy God’s existence and 
the divine attributes chiefly manifested in the process of revelation, the 
author chooses to present proofs for all these in condensed form. To the 
reader who has not his Scholastic philosophy at his finger-tips, we fear that 
the condensed proofs will be less than satisfying. It would be more to the 
point if the space given to such proofs were allocated to a more precise 
elucidation of just how God speaks to man—a difficulty from psychology 
which always looms large before students of revelation. Only a brief para- 
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graph (p. 33) is devoted to it, nor does the paragraph say more than that God 
can produce the “voces,” “phantasmata,” and “species intelligibiles,” 
Apart from this omission, the treatment of the possibility of revelation is 
adequate. The pages (53-63) on the manifold advantages conferred on 
man through the divine pedagogy of revelation are really eloquent. 

After clearly showing the need for miraculous signs if we are to have any 
certainty that God has spoken, Chap. VI discusses miracle and its relations 
to revelation. On one point we must respectfully and, we hope, not moved 
by mere personal opinionativeness, differ with Dr. Fenton. He would have 
God as the physical cause of all miracles. Possibly He is such, but proof is 
desired. In view of the superior intelligence of pure spirits and of their 
independence of time and space, it must be conceded that they can produce 
effects in the world which are properly called miraculous. There is no 
question here of the angels changing the physical laws, but only of applying 
physical forces in a way impossible to man. To be sure, the angels would 
not so work without the permission or command of God. And why may 
not God use the instrumentality of His angels, ‘“‘to whom He has givenman 
in charge,”’ even in so important an affair as the working of miracles to 
prove a divine revelation? Dr. Fenton does, in fact, concede: “It is possible 
for a created spirit to perform works which could not be duplicated by the 
natural power of any man whatsoever.” He means here (pp. 77-79) the 
works of evil spirits, for the detection of which he gives criteria. But, 
again, why pass over in silence the potencies of good spirits? The author 
probably has in mind what St. Thomas says (De Pot., q. 6, a. 2; C. Gent, 
III, 101, 102) on God as the sole author of miracles. However, in Chap. 103 
of the Contra Gentiles St. Thomas speaks clearly of the power of the angels 
to produce in nature effects impossible to man, though he denies to such 
effects the technical term of miracle. 

“Tn the act of faith the fact of divine revelation is at once the thing which 
we believe and the motive or reason which specifies the act” (p. 89). The 
reviewer does not know on what grounds this is asserted to be the doctrine 
of St. Thomas: Suarez is rather the one who sponsored it. To the mind of 
the reviewer the doctrine in itself is impossible because of the logical and 
psychological difficulties involved, but the tempting challenge to contro- 
versy on the point must be declined. Another matter which follows close 
after (Chap. VII) demands criticism. Dr. Fenton finds fault with the 
division of apologetics into the demonstratio christiana and the demonstratio 
catholica. Let us hear his reasons: “As a matter of fact a man would form 
an inadequate notion of the workings of apologetics if he were to think of 
it as ordered, even in one integral part, to establish the rational credibility 
of a body of teaching which had been brought forward centuries ago but 
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which, as far as the proofs of credibility themselves are concerned, has no 
direct bearing on the conditions and the men of our own times. For, ac- 
cording to this division of special apologetics into a Christian and a Catholic 
demonstration, the latter would merely indicate that the teaching of Christ 
is now entrusted to an infallible agency which Christ Himself founded and 
which He wished all men to join. It happens that this conclusion belongs 
to the treatise on the Church rather than to the process of apologetics itself. 
Apologetics is meant to iead to a demonstration of credibility, and the proof 
that the Catholic Church is the true Church is by no means identical with 
the process of showing that the doctrine which it presents is actually credible 
as divine reveiation” (p. 95). 

It is not true that the classical demonstratio christiana establishes the 
credibility of a teaching of the years 30-34, but which has no direct bearing 
on conditions and men of 1943. For, firstly, Christ claimed (and proved 
the claim) that He taught all men of all future ages. Secondly, by thus 
accrediting Himself as the Way, the Truth, and the Life, He directly bound 
men of whatever century to faith in the many specific doctrines which He 
explicitly enunciated in the Gospels. In brief, the demonstratio christiana, 
arguing from reason and history, establishes as its ultimate conclusion the 
first principle of supernatural certitude, sc., the infallible words of an ac- 
credited divine ambassador. Access is thus opened to the raw materials 
from which the act of faith is produced, sc., the authority of God revealing 
and certain truths which He has enunciated. 

It seems wholly chimerical to speak of a demonstration that ‘‘the doctrine 
which the Church presents is actually credible as divine revelation” without 
a formal and intricate demonstratio catholica. ‘This doctrine of the Church, 
we take it, is expressed by the Vatican Council as follows: “Porro fide 
divina et catholica ea omnia credenda sunt, quae in verbo Dei scripto vel 
tradito continentur et ab Ecclesia sive solemni judicio sive ordinario et 
universali magisterio tanquam divinitus revelata credenda proponuntur” 
(DB, 1792). Will the seeker after truth, desiring to “stand with Christ,” 
be capable of comparing the thesaurus of the Church’s teaching with what 
he knows of Christ’s teaching and pronouncing with conviction that they 
are the same? No; nor will he arrive at this conviction till it has been 
proved to him that the Christ whom he would follow speaks to him through 
the Church. And this is nothing short of the demonstratio catholica of 
classical apologetics. In Chaps. X-XII Dr. Fenton juxtaposes “The 
Doctrinal Content in the Message of Jesus” with certain cardinal Catholic 
dogmas, purposing to show their easily recognizable coincidence. Re- 
spectfully we submit that the procedure furnishes the strongest possible 
argument against his theory of dispensing with the formal demonstiratio 
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catholica. The comparison, at best, is only partial. Furthermore, as one 
reads the Scripture passages adduced for comparison with Church dogmas, 
one is haunted by the refrain: ‘““Mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero 
sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum sanctarum.” Often the doctrines 
which Dr. Fenton notes in Scripture passages are clearly there only in the 
light of the Church’s interpretation. In conclusion, the apologetic short-cut 
which by-passes the treatise De Ecclesia can lead only into a forest of un- 
certainties. Apologetic art rightly endeavors from the beginning to remove 
prejudice against the Church by such comparisons as Dr. Fenton proposes, 
but that art will never win to Catholic faith save by a formal proof that 
Christ wills all men to submit to His Church and seek the milk of doctrine 
from her. 

In Chap. VIII the historicity of the Gospels is neatly vindicated. The 
author nods over the Muratorian Fragment, noticing there only St. John’s 
Gospel, overlooking the well-known: “tertio evangelii librum secundo 
lucan.” He avoids the difficulty of the Irenaean chronology by translating 
the knotty sentence: “Matthew also composed a written gospel among the 
Hebrews, in their own tongue, while at Rome Peter and Paul preached and 
laid the foundation of the Church” (Adversus Haereses, III, 1). It will be 
well to quote the Greek original: ‘O uév 6) Mar@aios év rots ‘EBpalous r7 idig 
diadéxtw abrdv xal ypagiy tnveyxey ebayyediov, tod Tlérpov kal rod 
Tlaidov év ‘pan ebayyeAouévwy Kal OevedvoivTwv THY ExxAnoiavy. Dr. Fen- 
ton’s rendition of xai by “also” is unusual, commentators commonly taking 
it to mean “and” or “moreover,” supposing some lost phrase, such as “first 
preached,” or “having first preached,” to have preceded. “Also” clearly 
implies that something is added to a thought left unfinished in a previous 
sentence, but we find no such unfinished thought. However, our chief ob- 
jection is to the two preterits “‘preached” and “laid” as renditions of the 
two genitives absolute. Grammatically speaking, we would expect the 
action expressed in the present participle to be contemporaneous with that 
expressed in the main verb; but this is not an absolute rule of Greek syntax 
and cannot be urged as an apodictic argument that St. Irenaeus makes 
the writing of the Aramaic Matthew contemporaneous with the Petrine 
and Pauline apostolate at Rome. But, leaving absolute grammatical pos- 
sibilities aside, if we do not take St. Irenaeus to signify contemporaneous 
action, we must suppose that he throws in the phrase about the Apostles’ 
preaching as something quite irrelevant to his theme, which latter is 
nothing else than a detailing of the chronological sequence of the four Gos- 
pels. For these reasons commentators generally translate: “while... 
were preaching and were laying,” frankly admitting that in this detail St. 
Irenaeus followed a false tradition. The same interpretation is implied 
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in the response of the Biblical Commission on June 19th, 1911(DB, 2150). 

No exception can be taken to the exposition of the claims which Jesus 
made for Himself (Chap. [X) and of His right to be believed merely because 
of His holiness and His wisdom (Chap. XIV). The chapter (XIII) on 
“Apostolic Witnesses” suffers from a recurrence of the author’s allergy to a 
formal demonstratio catholica. ‘There follow in order the great traditional 
proofs on which the whole structure of Christian apologetics rests—Christ’s 
miracles, His resurrection, the proof from the prophecies, that from the 
moral miracle of the Church. The miracles are examined, not with all the 
scientific apparatus which Felder and Grandmaison bring to bear, but quite 
adequately for a cogent and popularly geared proof. The reviewer read 
the chapter on the resurrection during the Paschal season and found it 
convincing and pleasing. In treating the Messianic prophecies the author 
paints a good impressionistic canvas, but a close student of the subject will 
miss precise exegesis of the Old Testament texts. Chap. XVIII, “The 
Church as a Motive of Credibility,” is unexceptionable. The book con- 
cludes with a chapter summing up the argument and with a brief appendix 
on the history of apologetics. 

St. Mary’s College GeorcE C, RinG, S.J. 


Tue Five Books or Moses. By Oswald Tf. Allis. Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. xii + 319. 
$3.00. 

Higher Criticism—the word “hypercriticism” would be more accurate— 
has undertaken the impossible task of proving that the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses, as is commonly believed and taught by both Jewish and 
Christian tradition, as well as by diverse authors of different periods and 
opposed and various religious beliefs. According to these hypercritics, 
the analysis of the five Books of Moses reveals the presence of conflicting 
documents, more or less happily compiled and revised in the course of time 
by successive editors, so much so that the definitive literary form in which 
the Pentateuch now appears should be considered post-Mosaic and even 
postponed to the period of the Jewish exile in Babylon, a millenium after the 
death of Moses. It goes without saying that the historical value of the 
Mosaic narrative is, in that hypothesis, simply discarded! 

Proposed with an apparently solid, modern, scientific, critical apparatus by 
renowned scholars like Graf, Welhausen, Driver, and Pfeiffer, this strange 
documentary hypothesis has been accepted upon their authority and with- 
out careful investigation, not only by critics of most of the independent 
schools, but unfortunately also by some Christians, laymen and clerics alike. 
They thought, with firm conviction, that we could no longer maintain the 
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Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, now that science had radically upset 
the traditional opinion. “The documentary hypothesis is the last work of 
science,”’ we were triumphantly told twenty years ago in a public discussion 
on this vital religious subject. ‘“‘Well,”’we answered, “if the documentary 
hypothesis is the last word of science, then science is the last word in incon. 
sistency, in fantasticalness, in imaginative creativeness, and jaundiced 
preconceptions.” 

The documentary hypothesis has again and again been scientifically 
refuted, but though grievously wounded, it has always managed to recover, 
But in this work it has been given the death-blow by a scholar whose com- 
petence to discuss this problem the critics themselves can hardly dispute, 
A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania (A.B.), the Princeton Theo. 
logical Seminary (B.D.), and the University of Berlin (Ph.D.), a Doctor 
in Divinity of Hampden Sydney College, professor in the Department of 
Semitic Philology at Princeton Theological Seminary, Editor of the Prince. 
ton Theological Review and Associate Editor of the Evangelical Quarterly 
(Edinburgh), author of many articles for the religious press, most of which 
have dealt with problems of the Old Testament, Dr. Allis is endowed with 
the specific requirements and training necessary to issue a statement of high 
scientific value. We can give full credit to the testimony of such a scholar. 

In his book Dr. Allis re-examines, one after the other, all the critical and 
textual arguments of the Welhausen School against the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch: variations in the divine names, variations in diction and 
style, variations in viewpoint and subject matter, alleged doublets, supposed 
continuity and extent of the conflicting documents. He reviews also the 
historical and archeological strata on which the hypothesis is based, namely, 
the religion of Israel in the preprophetic period, prophetic religion and the 
reform of Josiah, priestly religion in the post-Exilic period. He re-estab- 
lishes finally the full authority and authorship of the Pentateuch (with the 
help of archeology) and shows that the fundamental and abiding issue of the 
problem of the five Books of Moses is not so much the repudiation of Moses 
as the author of the collection, as it is the question of the repudiation of 
Christ himself as Redeemer of Mankind. 

To give a full account of Dr. Allis’s demonstration is beyond the scope 
of this review. It is also, we must confess, beyond our power. This book 
has to be read from the first page to the last (and this was our good fortune) 
to understand the solidity and force of the arguments. The author examines 
thoroughly and most accurately the documentary hypothesis in all its 
particular aspects. He omits nothing as to persons, times, places, cir 
cumstances, etc. Every statement of the Welhausen school is rigorously 
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and scientifically checked. If a really adequate synopsis of the demon- 
stration is beyond our power, we think it proper to note at least the general 
conclusions that a reader will draw from Dr. Allis’s re-examination of the 
Mosaic problem. 

The first conclusion that naturally imposes itself from the first chapter 
to the last is the inconceivable inconsistency of the critics. Logic seems 
to be entirely unknown to them. Dr. Allis mercilessly shows them their 
conflicting assertions. With the relentless marshalling of evidence he 
points out the vicious circles in their arguments, their frequent petitio 
principii, their diplomatic omissions, their arbitrary and despotic mutila- 
tions of the sacred text, their substitution of subjective feelings and imagin- 
ary concepts for evidence and common sense. 

Another conclusion no less apparent in Dr. Allis’s demonstration is the 
false foundation on which the whole documentary hypothesis rests, namely, 
naturalistic evolution and the negation of the supernatural. For the 
hypercritics there exists no God, no creation, no supernatural being’s 
intervention in human history; sin, redemption, the Messiah, the Incarnation 
are not verified by historical records. This preconceived principle is the 
light with which the hypercritics re-examine, not only the five Books of 
Moses, but also the other books of Sacred Scripture. History is no longer 
considered in the light of documentary evidence. Even if it is based on 
innumerable and absolutely unassailable arguments, it has no value and 
merits no confidence; it has no claim on our credence once it contradicts 
the principles of naturalistic evolution. Facts are not seen as they are, 
but as they are imagined to be. 

One more conclusion (and this a most consoling one for those who, 
years ago, had to fight heavy tanks with old rifles) the documentary 
hypothesis is now beaten at its own game—scientific warfare. The hyper- 
critics have to choose now between science and their preconceptions. They, 
who have been so fond of archeology, sacred and profane, are now judged 
by archeology itself and found wanting. This science gives ample proof 
of God’s redemptive dealings with mankind and especially with Israel. 
Science is now on our side, prejudice alone on theirs. The book of Dr. 
Allis is particularly well fortified on this part of the front. 

The fundamental issue in the problem of the Pentateuch is clearly exposed 
for the reader by Dr. Allis: If we reject the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, we have to reject Christ himself, because Christ emphatically 
said of Moses: “He wrote of me, if ye believe not his writings, how can ye 
believe my words.” And the hypercritic denies the Mosaic authorship 
only because he denies Christ’s divinity and redemption. 
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Needless to say, Dr. Allis has successfully achieved his aim: to convince 
earnest Bible students, ministers and laymen alike, that the vitally important 
question of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is not one which they 
must leave to experts and specialists, but one which they are quite com. 
petent to investigate for themselves since they are really in a position 
to do this work. We close our remarks with the conclusion so successfully 
demonstrated in Dr. Allis’s masterly work: the Graf-Welhausen-Driver- 
Pfeiffer post-Mosaic documentary scheme cannot be revised, it must be 
abandoned and buried. Non ad corrigendum, sed ad sepeliendum. Hy 

University Seminary, Ottawa Donat Pow tet, O.M.L. 


THE ScHOOL OF REPENTANCE. By John A. Kane. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 152. $1.25. 


This work, by the author who has already published The School of Mary 
and The School of Love, will hardly teach the theologian anything of a 
scientific nature, but it is apt to increase in his soul one of the most precious 
of moral dispositions, that is, a profound and persistent sense of sin and 
sorrow for it. In this respect it reminds one of Faber’s “abiding sorrow for 
sin.” ‘‘Penitence is born of a consciousness of sin, and a consciousness of 
sin deepens with the passing of life.’ A whole chapter, the second, is 
devoted to driving home the idea that ‘“God’s mercy” is “the motive of 
perennial penitence.”” As one grows in the knowledge and love of God, or 
in the realization of what sin means, one’s repentance becomes more and 
more heartfelt, and “paradoxical as it may seem, the penitential spirit is more 
fully developed in the saint than in the sinner.” In dealing with confession, 
the author gives a popular proof of the divine origin of auricular confession. 
Perhaps some of the most striking pages in the book emphasize the fact 
that Christ Himself, in taking upon Himself our sins and in acknowledging 
Himself the representative of sin-laden mankind, is an excellent model for 
the penitent confessing his sins. Positive progress in virtue should be the 
absorbing aim of frequent confession. When sorrow for sin is genuine, it 
naturally issues in an eagerness to seize all opportunities to make adequate 
satisfaction. Some of these opportunities and various forms which the 
compensation may take are indicated. The final chapter, on amendment, 
illustrates the progressive effects of sincere and thorough repentance. In 
fine, The School of Repentance is intended for him who would rather feel 
compunction than know how to define it. For this purpose it is to be rec- 
ommended. 

St. Mary’s College A. G. Ellard, S.J. 
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MORALITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. ix + 280. $2.50. 


This volume is an English adaptation, by the Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A., 
edited by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D., ef the third volume of Ru- 
land’s Pastoral Theology. Dr. Ruland is the professor of moral and pastoral 
theology in the University of Wiirzburg. 

When I first saw the title of this book I hoped that it would be a discussion 
of the moral aspects of those problems which have come to be known in re- 
cent years as matters of “social justice.” But the volume gives practically 
nothing more than a treatment of the traditional matters of a man’s dealings 
with his neighbor. So I think that the book has a misleading title. 

The book is a compendium, a manual, a handbook; I am against the 
publication of them. It may be that such works are needed, but in my 
opinion we have already had enough of them. Compendia can not give 
complete enough discussions of moral principles and problems. Their net 
result is unsatisfactory. I do not mean that every section of such a work is 
unsatisfactory, but the general result is. Again, subordinate principles 
which are still broad enough to cover a wide set of problems, are apodictically 
stated without any attempted proof. For example, on page 262 of this work, 
it is said that “‘Close and necessary participation, except under the compul- 
sion of very grave fear or though complete ignorance is always formal... .” 
That statement is not true. For, if the cooperator’s close and necessary 
participation is in itself a good or indifferent act, and if in accordance with 
the principle of the double effect he secures a proportionate good which 
justifies him in permitting the evil, he may licitly act. And it is not difficult 
to find situations in which the conditions are verified. 

But I do not see any point in indicating what I think are the merits or 
demerits of the different sections of the book. For the fundamental dif- 
ficulty would be left untouched—a compendium can not give a complete 
and satisfactory discussion of moral matters. 

St. Louis University J. E. CANTWELL, S.J. 


Tue EXEMPTION OF RELIGIOUS IN CHURCH Law. By Joseph D. O’Brien, 
§.J., S.T.D., J.C.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. 
Pp. xvii + 307. $4.50. 


Father O’Brien’s book is a scholarly and practical exposition of the ex- 
emption of religious in canon law. The fundamental concepts of jurisdiction 
and exemption from the jurisdiction of local Ordinaries, together with other 
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essential general principles, are first adequately and clearly explained. The 
author then, taking the division of persons, places, and things, elaborates 
the principal part of his work, i.e., the application in detail of exemption. 
This section is characterized by a most commendable thoroughness, as 
Father O’Brien has endeavored to cover every possible application of ex- 
emption. Under each heading, the author shows the positive extent of 
exemption and its limitations. The last section of the book contains an 
exposition of the principle of the limitation of exemption and an enumeration 
of the actual cases of such limitation. 

The scholarly character of the work is most gratifying, particularly in a 
part of ecclesiastical science that is at times burdened with inadequate or 
merely repetitious books. Father O’Brien avoids no question or problem 
of exemption. His opinions are founded solidly on canonical principles of 
interpretation, and his apt use of the sources of canon law avoids the two 
extremes of neglect and idle erudition. The author has employed his evi- 
dent familiarity with ancient and modern authors not merely to compile an 
array of opinions, but to correlate and to advance his subject. The work 
thus constitutes a distinct contribution to canonical science, and the profes- 
sional canonist will find it of far more universal value than an occasional book 
of reference on a particular canonical subject. 

Father O’Brien maintains throughout the book a simple and clear style 
of expression, is attentive to the necessity of definitions, and has defined 
canonical terms in a manner that can be grasped by those who have had no 
prolonged training or experience in canon law. The book will accordingly 
be of timely assistance to those who are not canonists, such as superiors of 
exempt religious institutes, but who are occasionally confronted with prob- 
lems concerning exemption. 

A calm historical introduction, summarizing the problems and controver- 
sies of the past and tracing their causes, might have increased the impression 
of the importance of the subject, but this could readily have carried the 
author beyond the length of the work he had projected. 

W oodstock College Joseru F. GALLEN, S.J. 


THomIsTIc PRINCIPLES IN A CaTtHoLic ScHoot. By Theodore Brauer, 
Ph.D., and Others. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1943. Pp. x + 321. 
$2.50. 


Readers may be deceived by the title of this volume. The purpose of the 
book, in the words of the preface, is “to show that at least the Catholic col- 
lege, by seasonably using St. Thomas’ doctrine, should be able to prepare 
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and utilize a common basis not only of discussion, but likewise of instruction, 
training and education up from the simpler to the highest subject.” Buta 
theoretic discussion of this proposition is confined to the first chapter, “St. 
Thomas and The Curriculum.” The rest of the work is a symposium of 
articles prepared by several professors of the College of St. Thomas in St. 
Paul practically demonstrating this idea of Thomistic integration. 

Teacher and student alike will find matter for meditation in the excellent 
chapter, “St. Thomas on Study.” Intellectual discipline and intellectual 
humility are the roads to wisdom which St. Thomas points out to the student. 

After this second chapter the book can be divided quite naturally into 
two main divisions. The first section is composed of several discussions of 
a general character covering St. Thomas’ doctrine on the nature of philos- 
ophy, knowledge, metaphysics, and the all-important subject of teleology. 
The second part contains a more specialized study of the Saint’s teaching in 
the fields of economic and political thought. The unity of social philosophy 
appears in the synthesis of the key notions of personality and the common 
good which these studies present. 

Several points in this work will evoke discussion. One statement in the 
third chapter, “Religion and the Research of First Principles,” needs ex- 
planation: ““The theologian’s method is deductive, from God to creatures; 
the philosopher’s method is inductive, from creatures to God” (p. 60). The 
use of the terms “deductive” and “inductive” is not clear. Especially is this 
so in the light of an admission of the following chapter: “There is no denying 
the fact that in Thomism” [and the author has restricted the word Thomism 
to the philosophical doctrines of St. Thomas] there is a preponderance of 
the deductive method. ...” (pp. 105-106). 

The chapter on ‘“‘Thomism and Modern Philosophy,” excellent in itself, 
loses much power in view of the purpose of the whole book, by being too far 
removed from the text of St. Thomas. The chapter will enhance the read- 
er’s interest in the works of Maritain, as the author hopes. However, it 
seems that in an exposition of “St. Thomas’ orderly mind, his clarity of state- 
ment, his power of synthesis, his catholicity of interests and his depth of 
thought” (p. 7), it is not the “abbreviation of Maritain’s considerations” 
which is “regrettable” (p. 74) but the paucity of citations from the Saint 
himself. 

Weston College. Wiii1Am F. Drummonpn, S.J. 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Tue REticious LIFE AND THE Vows. By Msgr. Charles Gay. Third Edition, 


Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. 276. $2.50. 


THE Patu oF Huminity. By the Author of Spiritual Progress, etc. Westmin- 


ster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. 292. $2.00. 

PrayER. By Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Book Shop, 1943. Pp. 219. $1.75. 

St. Jon Curysostom: ON THE PriestHoop. Translated by Patrick Boyle, 
C.M. Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1943. Pp.176. $1.25. 

Tue Lire or St. TERESA OF Jesus. Translated by David Lewis; edited by 
B. Zimmerman, O.C.D. Fifth Edition. Westminster, Md.: Newman Book 
Shop, 1943. Pp. 516. $3.75. 


Students of theology are in debt to the Newman Book Shop for its enterprise in 
reprinting a number of manuals and texts no longer available in the United States, 
The same laudable enterprise has gone into the reprinting of these ascetical works, 
The latter two are classic sources of spirituality; the others are works of enduring 
value. All deserve a wide circulation. 

The general warmth of Monseigneur Gay’s writings, and their quality of ex- 
pansiveness have won for them a distinguished place in ascetic literature. This 
book is a translation of three chapters from his larger work, De la vie et des vertus 
chr étiennes (2 vol., 1874). With the Venerable Libermann, Gay headed the revival 
of the great seventeenth-century French School; many contemporary readers will 
find themselves in sympathy with his thought. 

The second book, by an anonymous Jesuit, is chiefly notable for the penetrating 
thoroughness with which it pursues a psychological study of the virtue of humility. 
The material is cast in the form of meditations. Asan aid to self-study they will be 
useful. One slip in doctrine should be noted: “‘without special graces, to which we 
have no real claim, we could not resist certain temptations” (p. 78; cf. p. 79 f). 
There may be ambiguity in the term “‘real claim’’; at any rate, one who is a child of 
God by grace is assured of God’s paternal providence, both external and internal, in 
virtue of which he will be empowered to overcome in any conflict; it remains for him 
to correspond with God’s initiatives. 

Dom Thomas Verner Moore’s book, first published in 1930, has a special per- 
tinence for the laity, but religious will likewise find it valuable. The discussion of 
vocal prayer, meditation (especially in the Benedictine tradition), affective prayer, 
and contemplation is characterized by much spiritual insight, solid practical wis- 
dom, and clarity of style. 

The last two books need no recommendation. David Lewis’ translation of St. 
Teresa’s Life is well known; and Fr. Boyle has done the De Sacerdotio into pleasing 
English. ) 

J. C. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE EDITOR: 
Ihave been following with a great deal of interest the excellent series of thought- 


ful articles on intercredal co-operation which have been appearing in THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres. Particularly interesting, since they touched my own special field, were 
the two articles in your current (June, 1943) issue which discussed joint action 
for social ends. These contributions, written with moderation and scholarly 
reserve, shed light rather than heat on a somewhat vexed issue—for which fact 
your readers must be grateful. However, since some of the conclusions reached 
in these articles seem questionable to me, I am going to ask your leave to offer 
a few comments. 

It may help clear understanding to list first of all a number of points on which 
I unhesitatingly agree with Father Parsons and Father Murray: (1) The Holy See 
desires some sort of co-operation toward social goals between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. (2) This co-operation must at most supplement, and not supplant, our 
purely Catholic social action. (3) There is a sphere of action, broadly social in 
nature, in which intercredal co-operation offers no special difficulty. This field 
may be roughly described as political, civic, and economic. Thus Catholics may 
freely co-operate with non-Catholics in arranging a Fourth of July celebration, in 
favoring or opposing proportional representation, or in organizing a new insurance 
company. Our peculiarly American type of labor movement belongs in this 
category; scarcely anyone would question the right of Catholics to participate. 
The same, I should say, applies to the so-called “vocational groups’ contemplated 
in the Quadragesimo Anno. In all such political, civic, and economic activities 
it is in general licit for Catholics to take part along with non-Catholics. While it 
is licit, it may sometimes not be expedient under particular circumstances. The 
famous Non expedit of Pope Leo XIII will illustrate the point. 

My difference of opinion with Father Parsons and Father Murray begins to be 
significant when we turn from these purely political, civic, and economic activities 
to others which by their very nature touch directly on fundamental moral and 
religious principles. Social action of this latter sort deals with issues which cannot 
even be discussed in any intelligent and thorough fashion without getting down to 
the most basic facts of religion and morality. Here belong divorce, “birth control” 
(curious misnomer), Communism, Fascism, the ethics of war, fundamental race 
relations. Here too belongs the labor question as a whole which, as papal texts 
have more than once made clear, is primarily moral and religious and not primarily 
economic. Here, finally, belongs the European type of labor organization which is 
vastly more ideological, vastly less purely economic, than its American homologue. 

It is most important to realize that the issues mentioned in the last paragraph 
are such by their very nature that Catholics and non-Catholics can never com- 
pletely agree on them. Of course, they may agree now and then on some im- 
mediate practical program for dealing with these issues, but they can never agree 
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on the basic reasons for their attitudes. Thus, for example, a few old-line Protes. 
tants might agree with Catholics in condemning divorce, but they could never 
accept the full Catholic reason for doingso. They could hardly accept our doctrine 
on the sacramental character of matrimony and the divinely conferred legislative 
authority of the Church in the matter. 

It must be clear from these considerations that intercredal co-operation on 
certain issues must be limited, not by any Catholic narrow-mindedness, but by 
the very nature of the case. Co-operation in practice implies agreement op 
principles. In purely economic matters Catholics and non-Catholics may ¢o. 
operate quite freely because their economic principles may be quite the same, 
But on an issue such as the social question, which is primarily moral and religious 
and not primarily economic, their co-operation cannot but be limited because of 
religious differences. There are, then, two types of intercredal co-operation, 
Co-operation on political, civic, and economic issues offers little difficulty. Co. 
operation on broader issues directly connected with basic moral and religious 
principles is something else again. Here there are definite limits. What are they? 

A distinction will be helpful in answering this question. Among the very many 
possible types of co-operation let us distinguish two principal ones and call them 
conjoint co-operation and parallel co-operation respectively. Conjoint co-operation 
would imply that Catholics and non-Catholics would adopt both a form of joint 
organization and a platform of common social principles as a basis for their united 
action. The joint organization might be very loose, Catholics and non-Catholics 
having their distinct associations linked by some sort of federation, or it might 
be very close with both groups united into a single society. Parallel co-operation 
would imply that Catholics and non-Catholics would work toward the same im- 
mediate objectives in their own separate organizations. Parallel co-operation can 
be very real and very effective if the leaders of the Catholic and non-Catholic 
groups respectively have frequent conferences and informal “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments,” and work with mutually sympathetic helpfulness. Parallel co-operation 
can be as effective as the action of two allied nations waging a war together 
against a common enemy. 

The point at issue, then, seems to be this: Father Parsons and Father Murray, 
if I understand them correctly, believe in conjoint co-operation even on issues 
which touch rather directly on basic moral and religious principles, while I must 
conclude that on such issues, aside from rare and extraordinary occasions, parallel 
co-operation represents the proper course. The evidence which Father Parsons 
and Father Murray offer for their view from the papal texts may be reduced to 
two heads, first, a group of scattered texts from recent statements, and secondly, 
the Encyclical Singulari Quadam which stands by itself. 

In reading over the texts other than the Singulari Quadam I am very forcibly 
struck by one fact. They very distinctly fail to specify the form of co-operation 
recommended. They may be interpreted as conjoint co-operation, but there is 
nothing to show that they must be. Without the slightest violence either to the 
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text or the context they may be perfectly well interpreted as referring to parallel 
co-operation. For the exact point now at issue they would seem to prove abso- 
jutely nothing at all. 

Therefore, when Father Parsons, after quoting one such document, goes on to 
speak of “the necessary body of co-operators,” “this body,” “the bond uniting 
the members” (p. 178), it seems to me that he is going beyond his data if he has 
in mind an organized body of intercredal co-operators. Nor can I agree with 
Father Murray’s assertion that “the fact that the co-operation must be organized 
results from the whole description given by the Holy See of the work to be done” 
(p. 262). If he is referring to co-operation within the proposed vocational groups, 
then the point is irrelevant here. These groups are purely economic. Co-opera- 
tion within them offers no more difficulty than co-operation now within the C.I.0. 
or a trade association. But if he is referring to conjoint co-operation on social 
issues involving rnoral and religious principles, then he comes dangerously close 
to begging the whole question. For it is by no means evident that the ends 
mentioned by the Holy Father cannot be attained by parallel co-operation. In- 
deed, my whole point is that they can be, and that the Holy See desires them to be, 
so attained. 

We turn now to the Singulari Quadam. It is unnecessary to discuss its back- 
ground since Father Murray has already done so with admirable clarity. The 
question at issue was the legitimacy and expediency of the Christian Trade Unions, 
which exemplified conjoint co-operation. The papal decision was éolerari posse et 
permitti. What can be concluded from this? From this toleration and permission 
conceded to conjoint intercredal co-operation on this one occasion can we conclude 
that the Holy See favors the arrangement asa more or less general policy? An 
examination of the document itself would seem to prove very, very emphatically 
that this is not the case. 

First of all, the Holy See granted toleration and permission “in view of the 
peculiar situation of the Church in Germany” (respicientes peculiarem rei catholicae 
rationem in Germania). These words would seem to imply a very distinct warning 
against any attempt to generalize this permission and toleration and apply them 
elsewhere. It was an unusual privilege conceded to German Catholics this one 
time on account of a peculiar combination of circumstances. 

Secondly, the Pope made it clear that the arrangement was far from ideal. 
What he really wanted was a completely Catholic organization and this would 
naturally leave room only for parallel co-operation. He stated this preference in 
the Singulari Quadam itself and he stated it elsewhere. For example, he authorized 
Cardinal Merry del Val to write the Baronessa de Montenach to praise the Asso- 
ciazione Cattolica delle Opere di Protezione della Giovane for its “‘carattere di 
aperta confessionalita.”! Indeed, the enormous emphasis placed by successive 
Popes on the importance of Catholic Action, contrasting with the mere toleration 
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and permission once conceded to an interconfessional organization, reveals the 
mind of the Holy See in the clearest and most unmistakable manner. 

The Singulari Quadam, finally, shows very clearly that the Holy Father cop. 
sidered the German experiment a dangerous one; for the permission was granted 
on the condition: “si cautiones adhibeantur idoneae ad declinanda pericula, quae 
in eius generis consociationibus inesse diximus.” He commanded the German 
bishops to watch the movement carefully and went to the quite unusual length of 
prescribing that Catholic members of the mixed groups must also join the Catholic 
Arbeitervereine at the same time in order to guard their faith. What were these 
dangers which caused the Pope such uneasiness? He is quite explicit: “Nisi enim 
mature excitentur ad vigilandum, patet periculum in eis esse, ne paullatim et 
quasi imprudenter in vago quodam nec definito genere christianae religionis ac- 
quiescant quae interconfessionalis dici solet.” 

There are a good many papal documents which emphasize this danger of inter. 
confessionalism as a result of conjoint co-operation in social ventures. Let us 
cite some of them. First, there are three letters which Cardinal Merry del Val 
wrote to various Catholic leaders in the Pope’s name. To Bishop Bougoiiin he 
spoke with disfavor of ‘‘a sort of confessional neutrality which sometimes insinuates 
itself into so-called Catholic movements to the apparent end that the maximum 
possible number of members may be admitted with the minimum possible number 
of supernatural conditions.”* He praised M. Durand’s movement for “resolutely 
turning its back on the pernicious principle of religious neutrality and taking ona 
precisely and accurately Catholic character.’’* Finally, Count de Mun is com- 
mended for the thoroughly Catholic character of his work contrasting with other 
movements in which charity “evaporates into a vague fraternity.’’ 

Above all, there is the letter Notre Charge which Pope Pius wrote to the hierarchy 
of France about the movement called the Sillon. The Holy Father made various 
criticisms against the group but the chief one seems to be that from being Catholic 
it had become intercredal and thus (as is inevitable in intercredal movements) it 
was unable to bring to bear on social questions the integral doctrine of the Church. 
“Behold an interconfessional association founded by Catholics to work for the 
reform of civilization, a work which is in the first place religious; for there is no 
true civilization without moral civilization and there is no true moral civilization 
without the true religion.”* Here the Holy Father put his finger unerringly ona 
weakness of conjoint intercredal co-operation which no amount of argument can 
explain away. Social reform is absolutely meaningless without moral principles 
and moral principles will be partial, vague, and unsatisfactory unless they are the 
principles of—not some vague interconfessional code, but (in Pope Pius’ words) 
of “the true religion.” I find it hard to square the papal attitude with Father 
Murray’s proposal for “a common ground” or ‘“‘a common affirmation” which is 


2 AAS, IV (1912), 715. 8 AAS, IT (1910), 311. 
* AAS, V (1913), 18. 5 AAS, II (1910), 625. 
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to be “the basis of a socio-religious unity” (p. 274). I think I appreciate the full 
force of Father Murray’s argument. The truths which Protestants can accept 
along with us as “‘a common ground” are nevertheless still truths. In themselves 
they are no less true because they are not all the truth. There is force in this line 
of reasoning. Doubtless the leaders of the Sillon would have argued in the same 
way; yet their position was not approved by the Holy See. The catch, I suppose, 
is that half the truth can sometimes be as misleading as a positive error. Society 
is so bewilderingly complex that even to begin to see our way we need to mobilize 
every iota of truth at our disposal.. An intercredal movement which uses only part 
of God’s truth is basically unsatisfactory. A Catholic who agrees to discuss social 
questions with Protestants on the basis of “a common ground”’ tacitly agrees to 
keep in the background a part of his integral Catholic doctrine. Pope Pius put 
the difficulty neatly and not without a certain delicate irony: “What is to be 
thought of the Catholic who on entering his study club checks his Catholicism at 
the door so as not to startle his comrades?’’ 

Except in one very exceptional instance the Holy See has consistently disap- 
proved conjoint intercredal co-operation for social goals. Therefore we are forced 
to conclude that the co-operation which the Pope wants is parallel co-operation. 
And why not? The latter variety preserves the purity of integral Catholic social 
doctrine and there is no reason why it need be inefficient. Indeed, it is the very 
sort of co-operation for social goals which we are used to in a democracy. When- 
ever an important measure comes before Congress it is quite usual to find half a 
dozen independent organizations co-operating to advocate or oppose it. Would 
these be necessarily more efficient if they fused themselves into a single super- 
organization? I am not sure they would. Up to a certain point the larger an 
organization is, the more effective it is. Beyond that point it becomes unwieldy. 
Catholics in the United States are a minority, but not a tiny minority. There 
are enough of us to make our influence on society felt if our organizations co-operate 
intelligently with non-Catholic groups through parallel co-operation. 

From Father Parsons and Father Murray I get the impression that they feel 
that Catholics in the United States have been ineffective in social matters because 
we have been too little co-operative with non-Catholics. Strangely enough, my 
own view is precisely the opposite. We have been ineffective because we have 
been too uncritically co-operative. We have been so feverishly anxious to co- 
operate with liberals and all sorts of people that we have kept our distinctively 
Catholic social doctrine in the background. To the general public we have not 
emphasized our faith in supernatural means, in all that is distinctively Catholic 
in the Encyclicals. Our Catholic social doctrine, as presented by many of our 
leaders, must appear to outsiders as a sort of expurgated liberalism. 

This is the wrong policy. What we need to do is to become more aggressively 
Catholic, not less so. Without any dilution of our doctrine, without any apology 


* AAS, II (1910), 626. 
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for the hard sayings in our social doctrine, let us exhibit the full beauty of oy 
teaching to our non-Catholic brethren. Once our doctrine has been presented 
fully—not apologetically, not partially, but fully—they will rally to our side 
Then there will be real co-operation. After all, if you will reread the texts quoted 
by Father Parsons you will see that what the Holy See asks for is not that Catholics 
should co-operate with non-Catholics, but rather vice versa, that non-Catholics 
should co-operate with us. That seems to me to be a pretty good idea! 

PauL HANLY FuRFEY 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERIc, 

WasHINcTON, D. C. 


To THE Epiror: 

I hope I may take advantage of the fact that I get an advance look at the ma- 
terial you publish? My immediate wish is to thank Dr. Furfey for the measure of 
agreement he gives to some views expressed by myself. His disagreements, so 
courteously phrased, are likewise valuable. These few comments are ventured 
with a view, not to controversy, but to the clarification of my own position. 

First, I must clarify my assertion that an immediately necessary, though not in 
itself adequate solution for today’s spiritual crisis in the temporal order lies ina 
common agreement on certain principles that would form the basis of a religio- 
social unity. Not only do I think that this idea can be squared with papal teach- 
ing; I am also convinced that it is an important part of the papal teaching today. 
As such I proposed it, though without chapter and verse. Assuredly, I was not 
thinking of common agreement on the partial, vague, and unsatisfactory principles 
of some interconfessional code. (Interesting how, when co-operation is mentioned, 
the idea of vague interconfessional codes, sentimental fraternity, etc., comes to 
mind. Is it that, as Dr. Furfey implies, so many of our concepts are taken un- 
critically from our milieu? Yet there is, I think, a Catholic concept of co-operation, 
to be derived from our own sources. It has nothing to do with confessional nev- 
trality, nor is it apt to encourage that conformism on the part of Catholics with 
prevalent ideas of which, as Dr. Furfey rightly suggests, we have had too much.) 
As a matter of fact, I was thinking of the four sets of five points which Pius XI 
has proposed for “the order and pacification of human society,” in his successive 
Christmas allocutions. I was thinking, too, of the large section of the Swmmi 
Pontificatus in which the disorders of our times are analyzed in terms of the natural 
law. 

I think that these sets of points were explicitly proposed for common agreement, 
and that we were commissioned to seek agreement on them by their intelligent and 
patient explanation. It has often been noted that none of these points derives 
plicitly from divine revelation as such; they are all of what we call the natural order. 
Obviously, in proposing them for common agreement, our Holy Father was not 
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tacitly consenting to keep in the background any portion of Catholic truth; nor in 
issuing a call to unity of action on the basis of them was he discounting the primary 
yalue of Catholic Action. His position is wholly affirmative: “Today the common 
good of mankind and the natural bases of human society are imperilled; to meet the 
peril, a common agreement in a spirit of truth, justice, and love is imperative; on 
these points there can and should be agreement; were they made directive of 
thought and creative of social institutions, human society would be essentially con- 
formed to the standards of divine law in its regard; much more would remain to be 
done, but something essential at the moment would have been done.”’ It was this 
wholly affirmative, forward-looking, non-exclusive point of view that I was at- 
tempting to adopt. 

A second comment concerns the Singulari Quadam. My examination of the 
document had one major purpose—to discern the underlying principle that moti- 
vated the folerari posse et permitti given to Catholic co-operation with Protestants 
in the labor field, in spite of the dangers and imperfections in the procedure. I 
considered that I found this principle in the papal concern for the common good. 
This principle permits generalization—otherwise, as Dr. Furfey rightly says, il- 
legitimate—from the Singulari Quadam. My argument did not move from a case 
toa case, but from a particular solution to a principle of solution, which might be 
applicable to other cases. As a matter of fact, the same principle has been applied 
to our contemporary case—we have been told that the common good of humanity is 
menaced on a greater scale than ever before. Anda necessary counter-measure has 
been pointed out—a union of all religious forces in social action for the common 
good. (I thought I had made clear that this union would supplement and be 
subordinate to an intensification of Catholic prayer, study, and organized action. 
So far from inhibiting, it would stimulate the latter, as its premise and inspiration.) 

Admittedly, this union would have its dangers, and it would not be an adequate 
or ideal agency of social salvation, especially in the family field, wherein, as a 
matter of fact, we think and work rather alone. Nevertheless, when these facts 
have been admitted, the issue is not exhausted. One must, I think, avoid a certain 
simplisme in argument, caused by a too exclusive pre-adhesion to certain values, 
which are primary indeed, but not all-embracing. One hears the enthymeme: 
“Co-operation is a danger to Catholic faith; therefore let us have none of it.” 
But, first, the antecedent is vague, till the meaning of co-operation is exactly 
defined; and secondly, the consequent hardly follows. The so-called Catholic 
Liberals once argued: “The union of Church and State has always been a danger to 
the spiritual independence of the Church; therefore let us have no more of it.” 
But that dialectic was rejected as too simple. 

These last remarks, of course, are not pertinent to the discussion between Dr. 
Furfey and myself. At that, I do think that his allegation of the incident of 
Le Sillon was too briefly done to furnish a basis for fair argument. The inter- 
credalism of the movement in its latter phase was indeed condemned. But again, 
one may not argue from case to case. It is most important to study the theory 
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behind the intercredalism. (Incidentally, the mode of argument of the Sillon’s 
later leaders was very muddy and arrogant; I should not like to think that mine hag 
any resemblance to it.) Actually, the primary reason for the condemnation, 
developed at much greater length in Notre Charge, was the false social theory inty 
which the movement had slid: it “based its city on a theory contrary to Catholic 
truth, and falsified the essential and fundamental notions which govern social} 
relations in the whole of human society” (AAS, II, 1910, 615). And its radigg 
error was “a false idea of human dignity” (p. 620). Furthermore, the interereda] 
policy of the movement was a development subsequent to, and indeed consequent 
on, its inner degeneration. It had fashioned its erroneous concept of what it called 
“democracy,” and it had cut itself off from ecclesiastical obedience before it sought 
membership outside the Church. These facts are important, I think, in estimating 
the full contemporary pertinence of Notre Charge. It cannot be too much empha 
sized that there are various kinds of co-operation, and that judgment on any onegf 
them must be passed according toits supporting theory—that is the decisive factor, 
I shall not comment on Dr. Furfey’s central contention—that the papal doc: 
ments are to be understood as calling for “parallel co-operation””—because I do not 
fully grasp it. The concept of parallel co-operation is difficult. At first sight, it 
seems to be a contradiction in adiecto. ‘‘Co-operation,” Dr. Furfey rightly says, 
“<mplies in practice agreement on principles.”’” Yet it would seem that his parallel 
co-operation implies no such agreement, in any conscious or deliberate sense. At 
most, it would seem to imply some apparently casual coincidence of practical 
programs. For my part, I do not think that this would do justice to the papal 
idea. The Holy See speaks (for example, in the Sertum Laetitiae) of a “union d 
thought and policy” between Catholics and non-Catholics—a union that will 
be “salutary,” that is, so real as to be socially effective. It does not, of course, 
specify the organizational form of the union, since so much depends on local ar 
cumstances. (Incidentally, in the United States I do not think a single organiza 
tion with general mixed membership would be practicable or advisable; our people 
are not educated up to that. Formal contacts would have to be made by a com 
mittee of leaders, whose membership would have to be—unfortunately—largely 
clerical.) But the Holy See, as I understand its position, does require that the 
union be deliberately constituted, as the result of formally sought and consciously 
arrived at agreement on principles—the principles, I mean, of the natural lawin 
their social application. The concept of parallel co-operation would hardly permit 
an essential part of the papal program, namely, a respectful but vigorous educative 
action on the thought, attitudes, sympathies, etc. of our separated brethren, witha 
view’to persuading them that our social doctrine and program does appeal to tht 
collective conscience of mankind, and can command their honest assent. Thisis 
the imperative thing. How much common action would thereafter ensue is# 
matter for prudent judgment. 
Joun CourtNEyY Murray, S.J. 
Woopstock COLLEGE, Mb. 
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